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The Miracle of Morning. 


BY CHARLES D. LAKEY. 


1 FELT the potent pulsing of the dawn, 
The throbbing of the ether fields from far, 
’Twas the miracle of morning drawing on 
And the fading of the silent silver star; 
God’s morning, swinging down without a jar, 
With a glory on the leafage and the lawn. 
There was just a trace of color in the sky, 
A pinkish scintillation, that was all; 
But the day had kissed the waning night good-by, 
And the silent world was waking at the call; 
The watchful cricket told it to its mate, 
The thrushes heard with rapture on the lawn, 
And every bud and blossom was elate 
With the miracle of morning drawing on. 
New York City. 





Appeal. 
BY GEORGE M. WHICHER, 


BETWEEN the righteous and the strong 
Thou canst discern, All-seeing Lord! 
And when to right a hoary wrong 
Our country bares the avenging sword, 
Before thine awful throne we pause: 
Lo! they that mock!—judge thou our cause! 


Do we but lash a neighbor’s crime, 

Careless of sin at home unscourged ? 
Thou sawest in our father’s time 

With what a flame their dross was purged: 
Before thine awful throne we pause; 
O God of wisdom! judge our cause! 


Do we but stir with greed for gain? 
For vengeance only do we lust? 
Then speak our doom; make us as Spain— 
_ Topple our triumphs in the dust. 
Before thine awful throne we pause; 
O God of justice! judge our cause! 


Dustless the crown we hope to win? 
Unscathed to make thy will prevail ? 
O God! do we not garner in 
Our harvest from thy bloody flail ? 
Before thy righteous throne we pause: 
Lord God of nations! judge our cause! 


Packer INstITUTE, BROOKLYN. 





A Summer Jaunt Southward. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


THE soldiers were going Southward, the wind set 
merrily in that direction, all the world was Jooking 
toward the tropics, and why should I not go see what 
everybody had in mind? At about midday I took the 
wings of the Monon, which is the mid-rib of Indiana 
from the lakes to the Ohio, and I flew over a land ot 
wealth unmeasured. Such crops of wheat, corn, oats 
and meadow-grasses I never before saw. How can 
there be want and discontent in a country where all 
the necessaries of life are so abundant? Cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine and poultry were in droves and 
flocks as far as I could see. 

There was no sign of war. True, I saw some men 
wearing shoulder-straps quietly reading newspapers 
in the chair-car, and we passed one special train that 
stood ona siding loaded with merry soldiers bound 
for Tampa; but even the blue uniforms and the mili- 
tary trappings had no prominent significance of active 
warfare. Many people on our Monon train were fam- 
ilies going to West Baden and French Lick, watering- 
places that serve us Westerners instead of Saratoga 
and Newport. Our party, a lot of journalists 
come together by the accident of travel, were 
royally treated by the railway people, and we in turn 
behaved nobly. Most of us were Northerners; but 
one was an ex-rebel, and the most ultra-patriot in the 
crowd. 


At Louisville we had several hours to tramp away, 
giving the city the full benefit of our curiosity. Near 
midnight we bestowed ourselves in a palace sleep- 
ing-car on another road and were whirled across 
Kentucky to Nashville for breakfast. It was a warm 
ride; but our comfort had been looked after with 
great care, and we stepped forth refreshed to be 
greeted bya rollicking company of soldiers, young, 
bright, clean-looking fellows, full of the spirit that 
sends men into the cannon’s mouth, glad of the 
opportunity to die for their country. As we drew 
further southward the signs of war increased. We 
heard talk of battle and of great things to follow. 

These Southern men seem more interested in mili- 
tary matters than do the men at the North. They 
are not better soldiers, tho as good as any; but they 
are of a martial turn and take naturally to the camp 
and the business of arms. On the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis road we had many officers of the 
army at Chickamauga for traveling companions. All 
were longing to be sent to Cuba or Porto Rico, and 
seemed to think that the climate down there had no 
great dangers to offer them. It was evident that the 
army men were nobly jealous of the glorious achieve- 
ments accomplished and to be accomplished by the 
navy. Icould feel that these gallant soldiers feared 
the war might end before they could reach the front. 

On the battle-field of Chickamauga the tents cov- 
ered the hills. I did not go among the soldiers, as 
they were undergoing the strictest training and had 
little time to devote to visitors; but I lingered about 
the park long enough to recall some old and terrible 
memories. After the great battle—if I recollect cor- 
rectly, it was a week after—I rode over the field, and 
even then many of the dead lay just as they had 
fallen, all bloated and unburied. The trees of the 
forest were peeled white and frazzled by bullets and 
cannon shot from root to top. And here again is 
war. Why cannot we live without it? It seems that 
we must have a storm now and again to purify the 
air and fertilize life. 

I have been impressed with the extreme patriotism 
of the Southern people. Everywhere the old flag of 
our great country hangs out. I see it in shop win- 
dows, on private lawns and in the windows of homes. 
You see no Confederate flags, as a rule. Even while 
celebrating the birthday of Jefferson Davis in Atlanta 
the demonstrations of loyalty to the common coun- 
try far overshadowed the reminiscent part of the oc- 
casion, One hears much talk down here about the 
generous impulse in the North toward returning the 
captured Confederate battle-flags. How significant 
the fact that while thirty years of peace failed to re- 
store a perfect brotherhood between the once bellig- 
erent States thirty days of war brought us all togeth- 
er! In time of war we think as a nation; in time of 
peace we forget the great need of patriotism, or jeer 
at it as ‘‘jingoism.”’ 

I wonder if it isn’t a good thing to prepare for 
peace in time of war. Now, while we are really and 
truly patriotic and fully aware of the nation’s needs, 
hadn’t we better arm ourselves so as to maintain 
peace by a sober show of strength? If Cuba and 
Porto Rico come to us, we may build the inter- 
oceanic canal down yonder and be able to hold it. 
Then with a fleet on both oceans we can command 
peace. It is worth a great sacrifice now to be able to 
say that we are prepared to defend every part of our 
beloved country. We do not need to be aggressive; 
our every preparation should be for defense at home 
and abroad. Ina word, we must have the power to 
serve ourselves with righteousness, 

This flying trip across the country has given me a 
thrilling sense of what immense resources we have. 
The minerals, the manufactories, the unparalleled 
riches of soil, and the wide sweep of climatic influ- 
ences, graded from the frigid limit to the verge of 


the tropic, these have often been mentioned and 
praised; but now in the heat and light of war I see 
them more clearly. They are worth living for; they 
are worth dying for, if need be. 

Northern people come south in winter; but a sum- 
mer trip gives a far better knowledge of what the 
South really is. I never before saw such crops of 
grain growing as are now in full glory on these wide 
plantations, Wheat and corn are marvelously luxu- 
riant, and the acreage seems to be unusually great. 
In fact, the Southern planters have found out that 
the secret of independence is in raising everything 
that they need. Cotton is no longer king. 

It is safe to predict that following our war with 
Spain will come a period of rapid development in the 
South and West. War has something energizing’ in 
it along with all its terrible elements, One can feel 
its electrical impulse at every step while passing 
among the people. 

‘*God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

We may grumble and doubt, and be impatient for 
peace; but God is now setting a change in the weather 
of the world; a new, fresh breeze will blow. 

Reaching Atlanta just at the moment when the 
schools and colleges were having their commence- 
ment exercises, I was struck with the enthusiasm of 
the students and teachers. There is surely a great 
awakening down here. Say what the fogies may, the 
‘‘Old South’’ has been pushed aside and the ‘‘ New 
South’’ is in the saddle tostay. It is cheering to see 
it. A new feeling, a new sense of freedom and ener- 
gy, a grand patriotism, hope, happiness, thrift, these 
all combine to make the present comforting and the 
future worth living for. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


The Old Navy. 


First HAF. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE E, BELKNAP. 


THE article written by me for the Easter number of 
THE INDEPENDENT, under the caption of ‘‘ The 
American Navy,” was necessarily short, and only 
gave a brief glance at its resplendent story. 

Since it was published, the navy has been making 
more history rapidly; and Dewey’s recent victory at 
Manila Bay has not only electrified the nation but 
has profoundly impressed the European Powers, It 
has shown how, from generation to generation, the 
old Viking blood of our salt-sea ancestry only needs 
the inspiration of opportunity to make it flow anew 
with its old-time force and intrepidity. 

But while we give due recognition and unstinted 
meed of praise to the gallant officers and men of this 
day, I must protest that the term new. navy, as 
applied in contrast to the service of the older time, 
its methods and achievements, is a misnomer, 

Progress in every age and direction of human 
affairs has been and is a matter of evolution which 
goes on surely but imperceptibly all the time—so im- 
perceptibly that old ways merge into the new on lines 
of shading so indistinct that no marked lines of di- 
vision can be discerned at the moment. Let us ap- 
ply such fact to the status of our navy to-day. 

For years past we have had a good deal said about 
the new navy, socalled; but just when and where the 
old navy.became merged in or was swallowed up by 
the new is, perhaps, a question that no one can satis- 
factorily answer. 

The conditions of our naval service have not 
changed a whit more during the past fifty years, ex- 
cept in academic directions, than have the conditions 
of the British Navy; yet I venture to say that no man 
ever heard the invidious distinction of new and old 
applied to that great service—a service, unquestion- 
ably as regards organization and homogeneity, 
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strength and mobility the finest the world has 
everseen. Nor do we in this country ever hear such 
distinction applied to our army, and certainly no man 
will deny that the army has kept equal pace with the 
navy in meeting the changed conditions of warfare 
which the improvements in ordnance and armor, 
small arms and explosives, electrical appliances and 
manipulation have demanded since the close of our 
Civil War. 

New ships alone do not make a new navy. The 
spirit of man and his directing hand are required to 
give them any value whatever as constructions for the 
defense of the nation. In other words, without an 
organized and disciplined personnel, schooled in the 
art of naval warfare and trained to the knowledge of 
the sea and its turbulent conditions, they would be as 
useless and 

“Idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.”’ 

But the personnel of the service is a continuing 
body, imperceptibly evolutionary in character with 
the passage of time, like every other organization 
with which mankind has to do, and especially in this 
age of notable invention and unsurpassed activity. 
Nor are the new types of ships a whit more novel in 
design or more difficult to handle in any respect than 
the monitor class of vessels which, in their experi- 
mental state, the personnel of a generation ago had 
to take directly from the hands of the builders and 
go forth in haste to meet the enemy in battle, leaving 
to such supreme hour the test of appliances and the 
dévelopment of defects, as at Charleston on the mem- 
orable seventh of April, 1863. 

What officer of this day, indeed, has equaled Wor- 
den in sea-daring, when he took the first ‘‘ Moni- 
tor,’’ full of faults, from New York to Hampton 
Roads in 1862, and engaged in battle the confident 
‘‘Merrimac’’ but a few brief hours after arrival ? 
Or John Rodgers, when in the ‘‘ Weehawken,”’ off 
the Delaware Breakwater, he cast off his towin a 
blinding northeaster and boldly pushed into the 
teeth of the gale to test the sea-going qualities of that 
new type of ship of which, on the part of many sea- 
men, there were gravedoubts? What ship of the new 
creation of this period has gone, or been fit to go, into 

‘instant service in face of the enemy the moment she 
left the builder’s hands? 

Anent the monitor class of turret ships, Admiral 
Porter tells this story in his ‘‘ Recollections’’: 

‘*When Ericsson laid his model for the original moni- 
tor before the Navy Department, Lenthall, the Chief 
Constructor, said the Swede was crazy; but old Admiral 
Joe Smith, who was the senior member of the Board to 
examine and report upon plans of vessels submitted, 
grasped her possibilities and favored her building. 
When approaching completion, Porter was ordered to 
make a critical examination of her and report his con- 

Ericsson resented such procedure; he didn’t 
want his vessel examined by a practical seaman, bat by 
a mathematician who could figure out tonnage and dis- 
placements. Porter, in the spirit of fun that always 
possessed him, talked to Ericsson during this inspection 
and badgered him in a most exasperating way. Finally 
he said: ‘I will report that Mr. Ericsson has constructed 
a little iron vessel, which in the opinion of our best 
naval architects is in violation of well-known principles 
and will sink the moment she touches water.’ ‘Oh,’ 
said Ericsson, ‘he’s a fool.’ ‘ But,’ continued Porter, 
‘I shall also say that Mr. Ericsson has constructed the 
most remarkable vessel the world has ever seen; one 
that if properly handled can destroy any ship afloat, and 
whip a dozen wooden vessels together if they are where 
they could not be maneuvered so as to run her down.’ 
* My God,’ exclaimed Ericsson, seizing Porter’s hand 
and almost shaking it off, ‘I took you for a blanked 
fool, and you are nota blanked fool, after all,’ and 
the two became fast friends from that moment.” 


clusions. 


But for the purposes now in hand, I accept the des- 
ignation of old navy, and claim for it the major credit 
substantially for the achievements and progress the 
navy has made from the foundation of this Govern- 
ment to this day of Dewey, his brave captains, officers 
and men, who by their grand work at the Philippines 
have made a new departure for the inspiration of the 
service at this time. We may well call the battle at 
Manila Bay a new departure, for it was unparalleled 
in its incidents of destruction, on the one hand, and 
its immunity from loss on the other. 

But let us go back in restrospect, and note how the 
efforts of past heroes kept the navy intact in organ- 
ization and resolute in purpose against gravest dis- 
couragement, until the country was aroused to the 
necessity of naval preparation, which made Dewey’s 
splendid victory possible. 

As for a time after the wars with the Barbary Pow- 
ers of Northern Africa and with England in the first 
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and second decades of the century, the navy, under 
the neglect of Congress and the indifference of the 
people, languished, and was only kept in any sort of 
condition through the pluck and stedfastness of the 
grizzled old commodores who had won such renown 
in those early years of the Republic’s life; so it was 
only the patience and unfaltering endeavor of the 
men who had done such brilliant things under the 
lead of Farragut and Foote, Du Pont and Rowan, 
Rodgers and Worden, Porter and Davis, and other 
great seamen, that kept the navy respectable and, 
indeed, from going by the board during those morti- 
fying years of decadence that began in Secretary 
Robeson’s time and continued until the character of 
our ships and their ordnance became a reproach to 
the country anda by-word amongthe Powers. They 
saw ship after ship relegated to ‘‘ rotten row,’’ as no 
longer serviceable, and no ships in sight to replace 
them, till at last the flag officers of our little squad- 
rons abroad were compelled to shift about from one 
little craft to another with pitiful, ill arranged and 
meanly appointed accommodations, never intended 
for such use, and, at times, forced to take up quarters 
on shore in order to live befittingly. 

In those depressing days of decadence and neglect, 
when our ships fell in with the new cruisers and 
battle-ships of other maritime powers in foreign 
waters, including those of China and Japan, even, 
the contrast was most marked and humiliating to our 
officers and men. It is a notable fact that when 
Commodore Perry steamed into Yeddo Bay, in 1853. 
in his ‘‘black ships of Uraga,” as the startled be- 
holders called them, the Japanese had never looked 
upon a steamship, and they marveled at the sight. 

Yet, thirty-seven years later] saw the Emperor re- 
view and maneuver his steam fleet of twenty- 
two ships of recent construction and latest armament 
in Hiogo Bay, a review and maneuver conducted with 
a skill and a precision that would have done credit to 
any navy in the world. After the review the Em- 
peror gave an audience on board the ship that carried 
his standard. He received in the cabin, attended 
only by the Minister of the Navy and the Grand 
Chamberlain, All of the admirals and captains, 
Japanese and foreign, together with the officers of 
their respective staffs, were presented inturn. The 
deck where the officers, resplendent in gold lace and 
epaulets, awaited their turn of presentation, made a 
scene at once suggestive and brilliant. Among the 
epauleted throng was Ito, the subsequently victorious 
commander of the great sea fight at Yalu, then all un- 
conscious of the great distinction that was so soon to 
come to him. 

To the great discredit of this country my flag flew 
on that day from the masthead of an obsolete old 
wooden cruiser not a whit in advance of the type and 
armament of the ships that composed Perry’s fleet 
nearly forty years before! Indeed, the policy that for 
long, long years made the United States conspicuous 
by its continuous display of obsolete ships and worth- 
less armaments in Oriental waters, while all other 
maritime nations—especially Great Britain—were 
represented by newest ships and latest ordnance, 
constantly brought the blush of mortification to the 
cheeks of our Ministers and Consuls, merchants and 
missionaries, travelers and seafaring folk in the Ori- 
ent; while the lot of our naval officers and seamen 
under such conditions was indeed hard to bear. The 
Governments and peoples of those Asiatic countries 
marveled at such fatuous policy, and the prestige we 
lost by it ina commercial and political sense was well- 
nigh incalculable. 

When our merchants and ship-builders tried to get 
contracts in that part of the world, our ships of war 
were pointed at derisively as striking demonstrations 
of our antiquated ideas as to ships and ordnance, and 
the contracts went to Europe. It used to be the 
habit, indeed, of Li Hung-Chang, when our gunboats 
visited Tientsin, to question their captains with regard 
to the composition of our navy; nor did the genial 
Viceroy fail to intimate that our English friends were 
ever impressing upon him the idea that we lacked in 
America the experience and ability to build ships and 
guns of modern requirements. 

But, despite these disheartening conditions, the 
officers never lost hope. They felt that the day must 
come when the country would see the necessity for 
naval rehabilitation; and, swallowing their mortifica- 
tion for the time being, never relaxed their efforts in 
the maintenance of discipline and diversity of drills, 
the bettering of the condition of the enlisted men, 
and diligent purpose in every other direction that 
tended toward thorough organization and efficiency. 

Brooking, Mass, 
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Hobson’s Exploit and Hobson. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Just what Hobson did was this: The harbor of 
Santiago lies about five miles from the sea, with which 
it communicates by a narrow channe’, which near 
the mouth is only some 400 feet in width. The collier 
‘«Merrimac’’ was between 300and 400 feet in length, 
and she had on board 2,000 tons of coal. Obviously 
if she could be sunk crosswise the narrow part of the 
channel she would block it as effectually as would a 
reef of rock, and so prevent the Spanish fleet in the 
harbor from getting out. Hobson hung an anchor 
at her bow and another one at her stern, and ar- 
ranged them so that they could be let go at will. He 
also fastened torpedoes along her side in such posi- 
tion that when they were exploded they would not 
only cave her in but smash the partitions separating 
the compartments into which her hull was divided. 
This done, he steamed into the channel, and when 
he reached the narrow place dropped the bow anchor. 
The ship swung by her cable to this as a pivot, under 
the influence of the tide and her own momentum, 
and so turned crosswise the channel. At that 
moment he dropped the stern anchor, so that she 
became moored by cables at both bow and stern, and 
hence held exactly tranverse the channel. Then he 
opened the valves which let water into the ship, and, 
with his men, took to a raft, to which he had led the 
electric wires communicating with his torpedoes. 
After the raft had been rowed a safe distance from 
the ship, he turned on the electric current, the tor- 
pedoes exploded, the ‘‘ Merrimac ” sank, and became 
no longer a ship but a harbor-bar of coal and steel. 
And this was done under the concentrated fire of 
several batteries of heavy guns. The chances were 
enormously against success. Not only was the ship 
herself liable to be shot to pieces, but there were 
thickly planted mines on the bottom of the channel, 
any one of which could blow her up. Then her crew 
might all be killed before she reached the desired 
spot. The odds'were tremendous, but the inventor 
of the scheme took them—and won. 

There is no parallel to the achievement in the his- 
tory of naval warfare. Somers showed a like mag- 
nificent daring when he blew up the ketch in the 
harbor of Tripoli; and Cushing’s dash upon the 
«« Albemarle ’’ was superb. But these men had sim- 
ply to go to a definite point and destroy quickly, 
trusting to good fortune to escape with their lives. 
Both of them crept to their destination in little ves- 
sels under cover of the night. Hobson steamed into 
that channel with a huge 4,000-ton ship in plain view 
of the batteries, moved to a particular spot, maneu- 
vered his vessel in a particular way, and sank her ina 
particular position under a hail of shot and shell 
which rendered the chances of success apparently in- 
finitely remote. To conceive thatthe thing could be 
doneatall was an inspiration; to be willing to attempt 
it argued a degree of personal courage which is 
heroic; todo it coolly, deliberately and with pro- 
fessional certainty under that fearful fire showed an 
intelligent intrepidity which is marvelous. 

Of course the feat might not have been difficult to 
a skilful seaman under crdinary conditions and in 
peace times. We demonstrated that to the great dis- 
gust of the Spaniards some twenty-five years ago. It 
was at thetime of the ‘‘ Virginius’’ trouble. A pow- 
erful Spanish war-ship was then in New York harbor; 
her bottom had become very foul with weeds and bar- 
nacles, so she asked and received permission to go 
into the dry dock at the Brooklyn Navy Yard to get 
cleaned. That was her location when the relations 
between the United States and Spain became so 
strained that war seemed imminent. There was no 
legal way of detaining the Spanish ship on the one 
hand, while on the other, it was very inexpedient 
that she should be let out to attack the remains of 
what once had been the United States Navy. While 
this was being deeply considered, a tow of coal barges 
came drifting along the East River on the Brooklyn 
side, and by a singular coincidence one of them man- 
aged to sink right in front of the dry dock. Of 
course, it was regrettable, ande efforts were made to 
clear the way; but the work somehow was retarded, 
there were great difficulties about it; and so that 
barge did not get raised until after the war flurry had 
passed over. Meanwhile the Spanish man-of-war 
stayed bottled up; just as Admiral Cervera’s fleet is at 
the present time; but the lesson seems to have passed 
unheeded. 

But to return to Hobson, who is a ‘‘ youngster” 
of twenty-seven. He was graduated at the top of his 
class (89) at Annapolis, and in accordance with the 
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custom of selecting the highest graduates for special 
work, was detailed to the Construction Corps and 
sent abroad for study. There seems to be much mis- 
understanding about his present position and rank. 
The Construction Corps is one of the staff divisions 
of the navy. It is not the Engineer Corps, which is 
entirely distinct from it. Its business is to design 
ships, and oversee their building and repairs. In 
other words, it is a corps of naval architects; and 
knowing this, Admiral Colomb, of the British Navy, 
by the way, has been expressing great astonishment 
in the London papers that a mere naval architect 
should have been given such perilous work to do, 
which in the Admiral’s opinion is of a character 
strictly pertaining to the military or line officer. But 
Hobson was an educated line officer before he became 
an architect. Besides, it may be remembered that in 
a former article in these columns it was stated that 
every naval officer graduated from Annapolis is re- 
quired to have a great variety of capabilities; and, 
therefore, while to a foreign s udent accustomed to 
the hard and fast drawing of lines between professional 
specialties the idea of a naval architect taking com- 
mand of a desperate expedition undoubtedly seems 
the hight of incongruity, to any one who understands 
the sort of education we give our men, there is noth- 
ing peculiar about it. The naval officer is supposed 
to know everything there is to know about ships, 
guns, armor and engines; and what he happens to be 
called officially does not modify that circumstance 
further than that it indicates that he is supposed also 
to knowsome one branch of the profession in greater 
detail than the others. 

Hobson had already made his mark, young as he 
is, before this event, which has made him famous. 
He is one of the ablest men in his corps, and a rest- 
less genius, not content at all with slow development, 
He proposed the teaching of naval construction as a 
post-graduate course at Annapolis, and went there as 
its professor. That not proving a sufficient outlet 
for his energies, he astonished the red-tape stronghold 
in Washington by the audacious proposition that 
naval constructors should be sent to sea on cruising 
ships. This was an astounding innovation; for when 
had a naval constructor ever before been requested to 
leave dry land? He was not éven amphibious, like 
the marines. Nevertheless, Hobson stuck to his 
point, and said that the best place to learn about 
war-ships was on war-ships; and that, inasmuch as 
most of them were more or less experimental, com- 
mon sense, if nothing else, dictated sending their 
builders afloat in them to see the causes of defects, 
and so learn the proper remedies. Common sense 
prevailed, and that brought Hobsun on board the 
‘* New York,”’ instead of leaving him to get round- 
shouldered over a drawing board in some navy-yard; 
and being on the ‘‘ New York,” and the emergency 
arising, again that genius of his breaks loose, and he 
locks up the Spaniard in Santiago Harbor in so as- 
tonishing a way that the curteous old Don forgets his 
official animosity, and showers his younger brother 
sailor not with shot and shell, but with the flowers of 
Castilian compliments. 

Of course Hobson will be rewarded, and generous- 
ly, as he ought to be; but it is a little difficult to see 
how this should be done. If we were English he 
would get the Victoria Crossand perhaps a K.C.B., 
and be Sir Richmond hereafter, receiving a substan- 
tial grant of money in addition. But the United 
States grants no titles or decorations to its officers, 
and the law of rewards is very strict, and its allowances 
very meager. The President can promote him thirty 
numbers in his grade, which is ridiculous, seeing that 
he is already the senior Assistant Constructor. He 
may advance him one grade, which is inadequate, as 
he will be advanced anyhow by action of law very 
shortly to fill a vacancy. The number of naval con- 
structors above him is small. There are two of the 
rank of captain, three of the rank of commander, 
twelve of the rank of lieutenant, and then comes 
Hobson; sothat there is not much room for promotion 
in hisown corps. Moreover, it may well be mistaken 
bounty to ask a young man to shoulder the grave re- 
sponsibilities which require all the mature skill and 
judgment of the naval architects of double his age 
who are at the top of the list, simply in order to give 
him augmented rank. On the whole, Admiral 
Colomb was right, Mr. Hobson is an excellent naval 
constructor, but there is a better fighting man lost in 
him as long as he sticks to his models and rules and 
compasses. He has shown a rare ability to plan, or- 
ganize and command; the proper place for him is that 
of junior-commander in the line, 

New York Cty, 
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American Imperial Policy. 
VIEWS OF SEVERAL GOVERNORS. 
THE POLICY OF ISOLATION WRONG. 
BY THE HON. ROBT. B. SMITH, 


GovERNOR OF MONTANA. 


THE views I herein express are not new to me or 
born of the present hour; but ever since I have been 
of mature age I have felt that our policy of isolation 
was wrong. The history of the world proves that 
isolation tends to retard the prosperity of a country, 
while a liberal colonial policy has made opulent and 
rich those countries that have followed such a theory. 
Not only would the commerce and wealth of our 
country be very materially enhanced by a liberal 
colonial policy, such as England has pursued for the 
last century, but the advance of our people in the 
progress of civilization and peaceful arts, science and 
knowledge would be greatly enlarged and developed. 
Again, the policy of isolation tends to national de- 
cadence, while an enlightened colonial policy, ex- 
tending good government and civilization over the 
different parts of the earth, is invigorating and whole- 
some. 

The colonial policy of Spain in trying to acquire 
one-half the whole world and holding such posses- 
sions for the sole purpose of plunder and rapine, 
without trying to improve the condition of the colo- 
nies, can result in nothing but decay at home -and 
successful revolution in the colonies. The policy of 
England, on the other hand, has been in marked con- 
trast. While there have been some instances of mis- 
rule in her colonies, on the whole her policy has been 
such as to make stronger, wealthier and more civi- 
lized the people of her colonies by the infusion of 
Anglo-Saxon laws, customs and civilization. Our 
own civilization, laws and customs are the outgrowth 
of the seed planted here by our English ancestry. 

I believe we should accept the wish of the people 
of Hawaii and annex those islands, as well as the 
Philippines and perhaps others, to the United States, 
and, for the present at least, give them a humane and 
enlightened territorial government and bring them 
under American influénces and civilization; also build 
the Nicaragua Canal and let our Government con- 
trol it asan American enterprise. 

Instead of distant colonies being a source of anxi- 
ety and danger in time of war, they are almost an ab- 
solute necessity. The recent battle of Manila is 
proof of the above statement. If Admiral Dewey had 
not been victorious, his fleet and army would have 
been destroyed, for he was 7,000 miles from any port 
in which he could coal or repair, and if his fleet had 
been destroyed, the whole Pacific Coast would have 
been subject to attack and perhaps tribute. Whereas, 
if we had the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands with 
harbors, forts, supplies and men, even the defeat ofa 
single fleet would not be so disastrous; it could re- 
tire into friendly ports of protection and save itself 
from utter destruction or capture. In the case of 
disaster other ships and men would take its place 
and still maintain the war successfully in the far 
East, and protect our Western coast. And what is 
here said of conditions in the Pacific is true else- 
where. Our policy ought to be so enlightened and 
humane that our colonies instead of being ready to 
revolt would respond nobly to sustain the Stars and 
Stripes as their flag as well as ours. 

You will see from this that I do not follow exactly 
the views of our great and grand Washington, who 
wished to confine us to the territory of the United 
States; but I believe, as did Jefferson, in the exten- 
sion of our territory and the acquisition of colonial 
possessions. Such a policy strengthes our arms, 
broadens our minds, and enriches our nation, while 
the policy prevailing heretofore dissipates our ener- 
gies, dwarfs the intellect, renders less advantageous 
our position with foreign nations, and makes of usa 
nation of misers and shopkeepers. 


Hevena, Mont. 


No More Territory Needed. 


BY THE HON, GEO, W. ATKINSON, 





Governor oF West ViRGINIA. 


I HAVE been reared so distinctively an American, 
wpon the well-established American policy of con- 
fining ourselves, as a Government, to our original 
contiguous territory, that I cannot see why we 
should abandon that policy at this time. We are in 
the midst of a war with Spain, the result of which, 
sooner or later, will be favorable to our country. I 
cam conceive of nothing that cas possibly enable 
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Spain to defeat us in this contest. A Joint Resolu- 
tion of the Congress assured the world that we did 
not enter this conflict with any hope of gain, or with 
the acquisition of additional territory in view. It 
seems to me that we should stand by that resolution. 
In my judgment, the reason that our nation has pros- 
pered during the past hundred years beyond that of 
any other nation on the face of the globe, is because 
we remained at home, attending to our own business, 
developing the genius of our people and our bound- 
less resources, thus employing our own labor, work- 
ing our own raw material into finished products, and 
keeping our money at home. This of itself has made 
us great, and if we continue along that line of pro- 
cedure we will continue to grow greater as the years 
roll by. 

If we now attempt to change our national policy, 
under which we have flourished for more than one 
hundred years, and adopt a new policy of acquiring 
provinces remote from our territory, I fear that we 
will divide the attention of our people, check our 
industries, and become necessarily involved with 
the other great nations in broils and conflicts innu- 
merable. The result, as l see it, will be disastrous 
rather than advantageous to our great country. I 
am aware of the fact that many of our leading people 
think that our Government should now take a place 
among the great nations by acquiring territory re- 
mote from our present boundary. We have already 
taken our place among the great nations of the 
world in the interests of civilization and of its prod- 
ucts and development. Weare now a world power, 
and if we continue to remain at home, attending to 
our own business and developing our own resources, 
we will be a still greater power. 

I am not opposed to the present war with*Spain; 
on the contrary, I favorit. Butit is not a war of 
greed or gain. It is a war in the cause of liberty and 
humanity. No great nation should stand silently by 
and see people butchered and starved by the thou- 
sand, as has been done the past few years by the 


Spanish Government in the Island of Cuba. Our 
Government was, therefore, right when it said: 
‘Cuba must be free,’’ and she will be free. But it 


is another question when we undertake to say that 
these Spanish-conquered provinces should be added 
to the United States. 

I may be wrong in this conclusion, but I am hon- 
estly wrong. Iam aware of the fact that the senti- 
ment is growing among our people rapidly that the 
United States should hold possession of all territory 
that may be conquered by her in the present conflict 
with Spain. All that I can say now is that I am op- 
posed to it. 


CHarveston, W. VA. 


Development of Our Own Territory. 


BY THE HON. JOS. F. JOHNSTON, 


GovEeRNoR OF ALABAMA, 


I pO not agree with what seems now a tendency of 
public thought favoring the acquisition of foreign 
territory by the United States. We have a very large 
country at home, one capable of subsisting thrice our 
population. It is undeveloped; it will require many 
years of the best thought and muscle in all lines to 
develop our home resources. We do not need elbow- 
room. We want the good will of all nations, and to 
exchange our products with them. Acquisition of 
foreign territory means an enormous increase in our 
army and navy, and a corresponding increase in our 
taxation. It means more and more the separation of 
the governing class from the people, and the decay of 
republican institutions. I doubt whether any repub- 
lic can long remain such with territorial possessions 
widely scattered. We can do more for civilization 
and humanity and liberty by giving a conspicuous ex- 
ample of a great country—the most powerful on earth 
—putting behind it the lust of *‘ possessions,’’ and 
exhibiting a free people living in peace and great in 
their self-denial and progress. The right of free 
government, the right of the people to control their 
own affairs, always recognized by our wisest men and 
in our institutions, is not compatible with a dominion 
over other peoples and countries. 

We need no outlets for our population, but for our 
commerce. 

It is not necessary that we should enter upon a 
period of acquisition of territory in order to help 
others to liberty. The more we stretch out our arms 
the less able will we be to aid others engaged ina 
righteous struggle. The less we have to defend the 
greater our ability to give aid to others deserving it, 
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A great republic should be able to terminate a vic- 
torious war, by asserting and accomplishing its ob- 
jects, taking only just compensation for the expense 
incurred, and then surrendering territory acquired to 
its inhabitants. 

MontTGomery, ALA, 


The United States Should Not Shrink 


from Its Responsibilities. 
BY THE HON. MYRON H. MCCORD, 


GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA. 


WHETHER or not it would be wise, under different 
conditions, for our Government to adopt a policy of 
enlarging its possessions, it would seem that the irre- 
sistible force of events would soon compel the Gov- 
ernment to adopt such a policy. I believe the wisest 
and most natural course, under existing conditions, 
would be for the United States Government to heed 
the prayers of the people of ‘Hawaii, and extend to 
them the protection of our flag and the blessings of 
our laws, through annexation; for us to complete and 
maintain the supremacy so gloriously gained in the 
Philippines, and to seize and retain the island of 
Porto Rico. Iam convinced this would be a step 
forward in the progress of the world. Any further 
action regarding the acquisition of territory I think 
should be governed by future developments. 

As one of the greatest and most enlightened na- 
tions of the earth, having demonstrated to the world 
the manifold blessings to be enjoyed by a free people 
under liberal laws, having reached a point where our 
form of government has become an accomplished 
success, the United States should not shrink from 
the responsibilities imposed upon it, nor hesitate to 
take its proper place among the leading nations in 
shaping the policy of the world, and in aiding in the 
advancement of mankind by the establishment and 
maintenance of the God-given blessings of free gov- 
ernment among the less fortunate people of the earth, 
whenever and wherever opportunity may present. 

I believe a proper alliance between the United 
States and England would be a powerful aid in the 
progress of civilization, and an invincible factor in the 
affairs of nations and the establishment of universal 
peace. 


Puenix, Ariz. 


The Insurgents. 
BY GENERAL NUNEZ, 


Or THE Cusan Army IN TAMPA. 


You will find that the Cuban Army, stationed in 
this empty tobacco factory in Tampa, will make a 
record for itself when we reach Cuba. You are dis- 
gusted with the lack of drill they show—ah, you will 
be surprised when you see them fight. Their uni- 
forms are not very fine and not very much alike; 
that will not matter when we get the enemy in sight. 
There are three hundred and fifty in our ranks now 
armed with Springfield rifles and Spanish carbines, 
and every man with his machete. You look at the 
Americans who have joined us, and cannot help com- 
paring their broad shoulders and long limbs with the 
small forms of the Cubans. I do not blame you for 
this; the Anglo-Saxons are great men. They always 
seem cool, and they know a great deal about military 
tactics. They are brave as lions (I have seen them 
fight shoulder to shoulder with my men), tho many 
of them are soijdiers of fortune, as you would say. 
It gives me great pleasure to see them wearing the 
one star on their hats and the machete at their sides. 

We drill the men three times a day—morning, 
noon and evening. They get the same food as the 
men of the American regiments—hardtack, beans, 
fresh meat (sometimes) and coffee. When they have 
money they go out and eat their favorite dishes, and 
drink their beer, which they prefer to wine. They 
all sleep in hammocks. These hammocks are made 
of strong hempen cords, and are furnished with pock- 
ets at the head and foot in which the owners may 
stow away their extra clothing. This does not re- 
quire very much space. 

This building we are camped in is very comfortable, 
and the sanitary fixtures are all right. We do not 
have to sleep out under canvas to become accustomed 
to the climate, for we already know all about it. Yel- 
low fever and chills hold no terrors for us. We are 
as used to them as we are to Spanish bullets—which, 
by the way, do not hit nearly so often. I have a 
bullet in my foot which was fired at my head in the 
last fight over there—the ten years’ war; and I have 
not had it taken out because of the helpless condition 
in which it would leave me for a month or two. It 
bothers me sometimes when my riding boots press on 
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it too tight. Colonel Acosta had a narrow escape 
not very long ago. You will notice that there is very 
little left of his right ear. A Spanish bullet did that, 
too. I think it must have been fired at his feet. 

Fighting in Cuba is not enjoyable even at the best 
of times, but in the rainy season it is not fit work for 
a dog. If we get there then, it will mean sleeping 
in the wet and marching in the wet, and eating cold 
food; for nothing will be dry enough to make a fire 
with, It will be in times like this that my men will 
show their worth. Many is the day’s march they 
have taken with no refreshment but a few cups of 
sugar and water for each man at the end of it. This 
is not fun; it is bitterness that takes the courage out 
of brave men. 

I consider all talk of our intention of avoiding the 
authority of the American general in the field a dis- 
grace to the person who invented it. We realize too 
fully how much the American nation is doing for us 
to allow a thought of rupture or friction to enter our 
heads. We will fight tothe death under whatever 
flag leads in the field—be it the Stars and Stripes or 
the one Star. 


Tampa, Fra, 


President Faure’s Holidays. 
BY THEODORE STANTON. 


THERE are many features of the Third Republic 
which are more monarchical than republican, and 
among these is the manner in which the Presidents 
spend their vacations. 

During the presidencies of Thiers and MacMahon 
the form of government and the nature of the chief 
magistrature were so imperfectly understood and the 
whole political situation so unstable—during the first 
eight years the re-establishment of the monarchy was 
a possibility and often even a probability at almost 
any time—that the Presidents did not venture, even 
if they felt so inclined, to assume any of the airs of 
well-established heads of state. So M. Thiers and 
Marshal MacMahon spent their vacations either in 
travel or on their own estates, much as if they were 
simple gentlemen in private life. 

But when President Grévy, an old and tried 
Republican, assumed office in 1879, it was then felt 
for the first time that the Republic had ‘‘come to 
stay.” M. Jules Grévy, however, was a genuine 
democratic Republican and avoided, in so far as pos- 
sible, all display of State pomp. So, whenever he 
left his official residence in Paris—the Elysée Palace 
—fora rest, after the adjournment of Parliament, he 
would drive quietly in his plain coupé to the Eastern 
railway station and take an ordinary express train for 
his modest home in the little town of Mont-sous-Vau- 
drey, in the Jura Mountains, where he would enjoy 
his well-earned vacation in the manner of a simple 
French bourgeois, ashe was. This was allin accord- 
ance with true republicanism, but, curiously enough, 
met with marked disapproval by the average French- 
man. 

President Grévy’s successor in 1887, M. Sadi Car- 
not, changed all this. Tho the son and grandson of 
pronounced republicans, who had filled high office in 
true democratic style, President Carnot made a mistake 
—a mistake when viewed from the standpoint of an 
American—of surrounding his office and person with 
certain monarchical forms, which President Faure, 
unfortunately for the welfare of republican France, 
has accentuated. Abandoning the ‘Jeffersonian 
simplicity” régime, which had been inaugurated by 
M. Grévy, he revived more than one royal custom, 
unti1 to-day the etiquet which prevails at the Elysée 
Palace differs but slightly from that which used to 
characterize life at the Tuileries under the Mon- 
archy and Empire. But I have to touch upon but 
one of these innovations. 

As soon as President Carnot felt himself firmly 
seated in the saddle, he gave orders to have a wing 
of the old historic State palace at Fontainebleau, one 
of the favorite residences of Napoleon I, furnished up 
in order that he might make it his official summer 
residence. Since the days of the Restoration, Fon- 
tainebleau had languished and was visited only by the 
tourist, or the artist in quest of landscape subjects in 
the beautiful forest near by. But President Carnot’s 
presence, with his splendid carriages, his Cabinet 
meetings, his distinguished visitors, which included 
crowned heads, his official dinners and breakfasts, 
reminded the sleepy ‘‘ oldest inhabitants” of the 
days when real kings of France held court there. 

When President Faure succeeded M. Carnot he 
went a step further in the line traced by his prede- 
cessor, and not only continued to make Fontainebleau 
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one of his summer homes, but reopened a still more 
neglected old State palace closely associated with 
royal and imperial France. The ancient Chateau of 
Rambouillet was dusted, warmed and furnished 
anew; and to this spot, where Napoleon I used to 
spend many a week and in whose dining-room Charles 
X signed his act of abdication in 1830, M. Félix 
Faure, who began life as a tanner and became a lead- 
ing merchant prince of Havre, now resorts with much 
ceremony in order to indulge in one of his favorite 
pastimes, shooting, which was always a passion with 
most of the Capetian kings. In fact, Rambouillet 
may now be called the presidential shooting-box. 

The only time I have visited Fontainebleau since it 
become a ‘‘ Republican court,” M. Faure was occu- 
pying ‘‘the presidential wing,” so that it could not 
be seen. But I have twice gone over the Chateau of 
Rambouillet since M. Faure made it the meeting- 
place for his shooting parties. It is handsomely, but 
not luxuriously furnished. Some of the Russian 
gifts are displayed there. Electric bells and tele- 
phones seem incongruous in this old-fashioned, ram- 
bling palace, whose most notable interior feature is 
the finely carved oaken doors and wainscotings. 
When the President is there, the public is rigorously 
excluded from the grounds, which also smacks 
strongly of monarchy; and when he is absent, you 
are shown over the chateau by lackeys who move 
about as if they were treading on holy ground. 

Itis the winter shooting parties which are the great 
attraction of Rambouillet, for the magnificent woods, 
a State preserve, are full of pheasants which are 
so tame that they scarcely notice the scores of bicyc- 
lists who, on Sunday and féte-days wheel through the 
main roads which penetrate the forest in several di- 
rections. So the poor birds are slaughtered by the 
hundreds. It is much as if the sportsmen were let 
loose ina big hennery. But they seem to enjoy this 
insipid fun, for the parties are of frequent occurrence. 
At one time the President’s guests are selected from 
the members of the two houses of Parliament; at an- 
other time, they are diplomatists, or leading literary 
men, or big bankers and railroad men, or prominent 
army and naval officers. 

These presidential shooting parties are not, it should 
be added, confined exclusively to the Rambouillet 
forest. They are sometimes held in other of the 
State preserves in the neighborhood of Paris. But 
whether at Rambouillet, or Marle, or Saint Germain, 
there is considerable etiquet and ceremony attached 
to them, and an invitation to shoot with President 
Faure is a red-letter day in the life of many a French- 
man. Perhaps the best thing that can be said about 
these parties is that the hundreds of pieces of game 
which fall before these official shotguns are distrib- 
uted by the President’s orders among the hospitals of 
Paris and the families of the officers garrisoned in the 
neighborhood of the shoot. Here again is to be 
noted a revival of an old kingly custom. : 

But Fontainebleau and Rambouillet are not the 
only summer residences of M. Faure; for when he 
was elected President he forthwith greatly enlarged 
and embellished his rather small villa on the bluffs 
overlooking the sea at Havre. It is now a somewhat 
pretentious seashore residence, where the President 
always passes a portion of the hot season, and where 
he naturally feels more at home than in the State 
palaces. Here, too, much ofthe ceremony that is ob- 
served at Fontainebleau and Rambouillet isabandoned, 
but enough is preserved to make the inhabitants feel 
that they have among them not simply M. Félix 
Faure, their fellow-townsman, but also a high per- 
sonage to whom marked respect should be paid. 

But this pomp of official vacation life begins and 
ends, in France, with President Faure. The Minis- 
ters, and other high political personages, once they 
leave their official residences in Paris, return quietly 
to their own country home, or to some summer re- 
sort, and, save for the rather excessive deference, not 
to use a stronger term, with which persons in official 
positions are always treated in France, they pass the 
days of their well-earned outing much like an ordi- 
nary citizen. President Faure is the only Frenchman 
who never seems able to entifely throw off the cloak 
of high office, wherein he again resembles a monarch, 
and wherein we once more see in the Third Republic 


the strong imprint of royalty. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


. 





CHICAGO, in counting up the vital statistics of 
1897, calls attention to the fact that fewer deaths from 
diphtheria occurred (702) than in any year since 1884, 
when the population was at least a million less than 
now. The decrease is attributed to the use of anti- 
toxin, which has reduced the death-rate from an aver- 
age of 35 per cent. to 6.6. 
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First Hatr. 


BY PROF. DEAN C. WORCESTER, 
Or THE UNiversiITy OF MICHIGAN. 

PROBABLY no American can write, from actual 
knowledge of the Manila. of to-day—war-beleaguered, 
terror-stricken, starving Manila, threatened by dan- 
gers from within as well as without, and waiting in 
suspense for the inevitable blow which shall dash her 
from her place in Spain’s colonial system, I trust for - 
ever. 

And who shall presume to write of the Manila of 

‘to-morrow? Will she be a liberated, rejuvenated, 
Americanized Manila, hastening to make up for the 
lost centuries and to take her proper place among the 
great modern commercial centers? Or shall we turn 
her over to her oppressors, that she may become 
again the Manila of yesterday? These are questions 
easier to ask than to answer, and time must decide 
them. 

It is not, then, of the Manila of to-day nor of the 
Manila of to-morrow that I write, but of the Manila 
of yesterday; of peaceful, indolent, corrupt Manila, 
before wars and rumors of wars had quickened the 
slow pulses of her daily life; in short, of Manila as I 
knew her in 1890-93. 

Iam going to invite you to enter the city and walk 
its streets with me, and to share with me some of the 
experiences which fell to my lot in the course of my 
residence at the capital of the Philippines. 

Imagine that we have completed a tempestuous 
voyage of three days’ duration across the restless 
China Sea, have entered the bay, and are approach- 
ing the city. For a long time we search the shore- 
line in vain for any sign of its whereabouts; then we 
see the spires of two or three cathedrals and the masts 
of shipping, and then suddenly the city lies before 
us. It is on level ground, but a few feet above the 
sea at its highest point, so that one part does not ap- 
pear above the horizon sooner than another, and lit- 
tle idea of the extent and general plan of the city can 
be gained from the bay. 

As we approach the mouth of the dirty river Pasig 
we slow down, and finally drop anchor just at the 
edge of the bar, where we await the arrival of the 
pilot, the captain of the port, the port doctor and 
the customs officers. Quite possibly some of these 
worthies are asleep or ‘‘ occupied,’’ in which case we 
must await their convenience; and it is also entirely 
possible that after the last formality has been gone 
through with we may still have to wait for the tide, 
for our good ship will stir up the mud on the bar at 
best. But sooner or later we get under way once 
more and move slowly into the river, passing the in- 
significant little brick fort at its mouth, the office of 
the captain of the port, the custom-house, the dismal 
fortress now known as ‘‘the Black Hole of Manila,” 
and finally come to anchor in mid-stream opposite 
the foreign business houses. 

Along the banks of the river lie a motley assem- 
blage of crafts. The mail and cargo steamers which 
ply between Manila and the provinces are in places 
two or three deep, mingling in seemingly hopeless 
confusion with small sailing-vessels, Cavite and up- 
river ferry-boats, house-boats, cargo lighters and pic- 
turesque native canoes with palm-leaf covers and 
bamboo outriggers. 

There is no natty steam-launch in waiting to take 
us and our luggage ashore. In fact, we shall not be 
allowed to take even our hand luggage ashore our- 
selves, unless we understand the ways of the country. 
The customs officer insists that everything must go 
to the aduana and be inspected; and as it is now 
nearly noon and the aduana closes at twelve, there is 
every prospect of being compelled to wait until the 
next day for even the most necessary toilet articles, 

Now it would be a fatal mistake to offer to dribe a 
Manila customs officer, for his honor would suffer 
an irretrievable injury, and having very little left he 
is naturally choice of what remains. Should we feel 
inclined to bestow a small gratificacion, however, 
those insurmountable difficulties which prevented him 
from allowing us to take our grips with us will sud- 
denly disappear and he will allow us ‘‘como amigos”’ 
to take our belongings and depart. 

We have already been besieged by a swarm of 
canoe men who clambered up the sides of our vessel 
while she was still under way, still clinging to the 
tow-lines of their boats, or trusting to companions to 
keep them alongside. They now redouble their 
clamor of ‘‘ Banca, sefior”; but we have not yet 
learned that in Manila danca means boat, not bench; 
and we fail to comprehend the tenor of their remarks, 
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which are part Spanish, part Tagalog ‘or Bisaya, pos- 
sibly even part French. 

Finally, there leisurely approaches a boatman who 
speaks a little English. He is in no haste, for he 
spotted us for ‘‘Ingleses” as soon as he saw us, and 
he has marked us as his own. He modestly offers to 
transport us over the few yards of muddy water 
which separate us from the shore for the insignificant 
sum of four dollars each! He is grieved at our re- 
fusa! to accept his offer, but soon decides that ‘‘as 
friends’’ he will take us for two dollars per head. 
We finally compromise with him at ten cents, and 
are transferred to the bank. 

Here new difficulties await us, and our last end is 
worse than our first, We are instantly surrounded 
by a swarm of dirty, perspiring porters, who jostle 
and fight each other for the chance to carry our lug- 
gage, while carriages.and carts bear down on us from 
all directions, their drivers displaying quite as much 
readiness to transport our persons as do the porters 
to carry our effects. The odd Spanish and unfa- 
miliar native words mingle in a jargon of, to us, 
meaningless sounds, and in disgust we strengthen our 
grip on our luggage, elbow through the crowd and 
start on foot, determined to walk around a bit and 
take a look at the hotels. Within two blocks we 
made a discovery, and onthe strength of it we re- 
consider that determination. The discovery is that 
Manila is a very hot place. 

We decide to go back to the wharf and take a car- 
riage; but there is no need to retrace our steps, for 
there is a carriage at our very side. Its driver is a 
student of human nature. This is not the first time 
he has seen ‘‘Ingleses” set out on foot to sce the 
sights. He could have told us within fifty yards of 
how far we would walk before we decided to ride, and 
preferring the certainty of bagging us to the chance 
of picking up passengers atthe wharf, he has quietly 
followed us. With a satisfied smile he queries, 
‘‘Carruage, sefiores?” Decidedly we wz// take a car- 
riage, and as we sit down and mop our p2rspiring 
brows our driver inquires, ‘‘ 4 donde ?” 

Sure enough! Where are we going? This seri- 
ous question confronts every new arrival in Manila, 
and there is no satisfactory answer to it; for the 
hotels are both few and bad. It is a choice between 
evils, and as we are now chiefly concerned with try- 
ing to cool off, and are indisposed to unnecessary 
mental exertion, we reply, ‘‘ A /a fonda,’’ and let the 
driver decide which hotel it shall be. He, of course, 
takes us to the Hotel de Oriente, the most expensive 
establishment inthe city. In paying him we make 
the unfortunate mistake of offering him a little too 
much. Had we handed him the correct fare he would 
have accepted it with thanks; but now he follows us 
into the hotel, vigorously demanding more, and in- 
sisting that he has been cheated. 

No polite clerk greets us as we enter, and no offi- 
cious office boy seizes our luggage. 
not find any office at all. 
‘He is asleep.”’ 


In fact, we can- 
We ask‘for-the proprietor: 
For the major domo, then: ‘“ He is 
occupied.” For anydody; but for some time no one 
comes. At last the major domo appzars, and we are 
assigned to a room with high ceiling and bare floor. 
It is furnished with several beds, and to them our at- 
tention is at once attracted. Each has four high posts 
which support a mosquito-net. In place of a woven- 
wire mattress. we find woven rattan, over which is 
spread a thin, hard Malay fataze, or sleeping mat. 
The bedding consists of a bolster, a pillow and two 
sheets. 

It is now high noon, and before we have time to 
investigate our quarters further, a bell summons us to 
the mid-day meal. The guests, all Spaniards, are 
seated when we reach the table, and regard us witha 
frank curiosity which we fully reciprocate. Our 
probable nationality is openly discussed, and finding 
that we speak a little Spanish, our nearest neighbor 
settles the matter by a direct question. The guests 
are pleased to learn that we are Americans, and not 
English; at least they would have been in'93! We 
note with some surprise that they all eat vegetables 
and gravy with their knives. The service is abomi- 
nable, and the meal is enlivened by the antics of a 
newly arrived Spanish colonel, who finally loses his 
temper, jumps up from his place, and chases a delin- 
quent ‘‘ boy’ around the table, while the guests ap- 
plaud pursued or pursuer, as their sympathies dictate. 
Finally, believing himself to be within range, the 
colonel launches a terrific kick at the boy, which fails 
to land, but sends his slipper soaring through the air 
into the salad dish; and in the roar of laughter which 
follows the colonel regains his temper, recovers his 
footgear, and resumes his place, 
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The meal comes to an end, and as we cannot get 
into the custom-house until the next day, and the 
steadily increasing heat is fast becoming unendurable, 
we retire to our room, don our pajamas, and refresh 
ourselves with a siesta. 

When we awaken at four, the slanting rays of the 
sun have lost some of their fiery intensity, and a cool 
breeze has begun to blow over the scorched city from 
the bay. Our interest in the external world revives, 
and as dinner will not be served until eight, we sally 
forth on a voyage of discovery. We may now go 
comfortably on foot, but before starting we make 
some inquiries, and learn that we are not really in 
Manila at all, Manila proper, or as it is commonly 
called O/d Manila, is a walled city, perhaps a mile 
square, on the opposite side of the Pasig and distant 
more than a mile from our hotel, while we are in 
Binondo, one of the important districts in the New 
Manila which has sprung up outside the walls of the 
old city, and in which we are informed the life and 
business of the place now center, 


The New Colored Soldier. 


BY CHAPLAIN T. G. STEWARD, U.S A. 


MucH has been said formerly of the valor and ex- 
cellence of the colored troops now serving in the 
Regular Army. Their conduct in the wars with the 
Indians, and their behavior in connection with 
the Coxeyites and the railroad strikes, have furnished 
occasion for many complimentary press notices, and 
for orders of marked commendation. They have been 
described by General Merritt, as orderly, skilful and 
brave; and by civilians in high standing as_ being es- 
pecially gentlemanly. 

It is well to remember these certificates of charac- 
ter in the presence of the harsh criticism made upon 
them occasionally by certain antiquated individuals 
and journals in the South—as the ‘black boys in 
blue’ are now hurrying into that section for the pur- 
pose of its defense. The people who are so grossly 
offended at the conduct of the negro soldier do not 
represent the New South. Generals Lee and Wheeler 
will doubtless command colored troops, and.if so they 
will accord to both officers and men proper treat- 
ment. The two most serious complaints that have 
been published about the black troops in the South 
are, that a number or them went tothe bar of the 
Read House in Chattanooga and asked for drink, and 
when ‘‘ politely refused’’ addressed themselves to the 
bartender in disrespectful language; and that twe 
black soldiers went into a whzte barber-shop in 
Tampa, Fla., and washed their faces in the basin pro- 
vided for the use of customers. To see how great 

these crimes are, one has only to reread the accu- 
sations with the omission of the word d/ack. Their 
conduct was in no sense unusual for American sol- 
diers, and in the great West, where many of them had 
served for years, would have occasioned no comment; 
yet in Mississippi it is called simply ‘‘infernal,’’ and 
infernal merely because it was an intrusion into the 
preserve of public rights established for white men 
only. 

The fortunes and movements of war are so uncer- 
tain that it illustrates most forcibly the text: ‘‘ Thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.’’ An order, 
taking me completely by surprise, hurried me from 
Chattanooga to Xenia, O., where I[ arrived just in 
time to join in the congratulations showered upon 
Major Young by the enthusiastic professors and stu- 
dents of Wilberforce College. Lieutenant Young, of 
the Ninth Cavalry, who is now transferred to the 
command of the Ninth Battalion of the Ohio Nation- 
al Guard, and raised to the rank of Major of Volun- 
teers, is a typical representative of the new colored 
soldier. A splendid specimen of physical manhood, 
a West Pointer, and said to be a good soldier and 
strict disciplinarian, he certainly possesses that pecul- 
iar personality which attracts and inspires young 
men; and many of those who have been associated 
with him in college have followed him to war. He 
seems to have the prominent elements of military 
leadership. The battalion which Major Young com- 
mands is a separate military organization, and he is a 
full:commanding officer. Under him are three cap- 
tains, all competent men, with several lieutenants, 

* and a very competent adjutant from the senior class 
of Wilberforce. It is probable that this battalion will 
be increased to a regiment, and Major Young raised 
to the rank of colonel. 

In an infantry regiment sent forward by Massa- 
chusetts there is one ompany composed entirely of 
colored men, the colored captain of which is the sen- 
ior captain of the regiment, the company and their 
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officers serving with no friction whatever. The old 
negro soldier is fast fading away, and in his place is 
arising the. ambitious American who glories in his 
country and his flag, and who is not insensible to the 
pay enrolments and distinction that belongs to the 
higher places in the military world. Tke new color- 
ed soldier will not despise the medals of honor, but 
he will have, indeed has now, the audacity to covet 
earnestly the best gifts, the honor, rank and pay that 
come from a promotion based upon merit. 


CuicKAMAUGa NATIONAL Park, Ga. 


Negro Cavalry and Cow-Punchers. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS, 


OF the four colored regiments in the Regular Army 
we have two of them stationed here within nine miles 
of each other. In Tampa we havethe Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, in Port Tampa the Ninth Cavalry. These 
are officered by white men and, tho looked down 
upon by their brother-soldiers in the South, are as 
fine troops asany inthe army. They are well set up 
and well drilled, and, in spite of stories from Lake- 
land concerning their fights with citizens, they 
are as peaceful as any men would be under like cir- 
cumstances. In the conservative South the negro is 
still looked upon as he was in the old days of slavery. 
He is forced to drink at his own bar, travel in hisown 
railway-carriage and sit by himself in the street-cars. 
His Northern brother, self-respecting and respected, 
would look upon this treatment with righteous anger, 

The afternoon was painfully warm when [ sat in 
front of Captain Wright's tent, at Port Tampa, and 
listened to him talk on his favorite theme—the negro 
as a cavalryman. While he talked I watched the 
dusky sentry tramping back and forth, with his short 
carbine over his shoulder and his rusty hat pulled 
over his eyes. Behind us the shallow waters of the 
bay glistened in a way to make one’s eyes crawl, and 
in front the horses picked up the sand with their 
hoofs and switched at the heat with their tails. 

‘* These are good men of mine,’’ said the captain, 
‘‘in spite of the disparaging remarks made by some 
of my brother-officers, who command boys of another 
color. They are willing in drill and police duty, and 
soon understand the care of their horses. They seem 
to be built for any climate and any kind of work. 1 
have commanded white men, Indians and negroes 
during my life in the army; and tho I prefer the men 
of my own race, I find the negro in many ways an 
easier fellow to handle.”’ 

At that moment a long line of horses, each strad- 
dled by a trooper in decidedly undress uniform, filed 
out of one of the company streets and splashed into 
the bay. They were men of the captain’s regiment, 
the Ninth, taking their horses out fora bath. The 
men shouted like a crowd of schoolboys, leaped up- 
right on their mounts’ backs, and tried to shoulder 
each other into the deep pools. 

‘* They seem to be all right at that sort of thing; 
how are they under fire?” I asked. 

**As cool as you please,’’ answered the captain, 
lighting a black Cuban cigaret. 

A shout of extra volume arose from the moving 
mass, and we knew that one of the men had ridden 
his horse into a seven-foot hole. The water shot 
into the sunlight like the sptay of a fountain, and the 
troopers howled with delight. 

‘* Phe negro in the American Army would be a 
happy man—happier than he is—if his white brethren 
would but hold a higher opinion of him,’’ said my 
host, thoughtfully. 

** Why isn’t he represented in any branches but the 
infantry and cavalry ?’’ I queried. 

‘*He lacks the brains,’’ replied the captain. ‘He 
is brave enough and willing enough; but if we let him 
enlist in the artillery our shooting would very much 
resemble the fine marksmanship of the Spaniards.” 

This seemed to me a very good reason for keeping 
him out. 

Writing about cayalry brings to my mind the 
funeral of a trooper of the Sixth, which I saw some 
days ago. The man was a private in G Troop, and a 
favorite with the whole regiment. While swimming 
with some of his comrades in the river here he went 
beyond his depth and drowned. Next day, while 
watching the glare of sun and sand from the hotel 
veranda, I heard the strains of the dead march. Upon 
hastening round the corner I discovered the proces- 
sion moving slowly along. The mounted regimental 
band went ahead. Next came a mule cart, containing 
the coffin, wrapped about with ‘‘Old Glory.”’ Fol- 
lowing this came the men of G Troop. The two 
ahead led the dead man’s horse-between them. 
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They led him tenderly, patting his neck whenever he 
fretted the bit. The well-worn saddle was on his 
back, and hanging from it the carbine inits scabbard. 
After the comrade-cavalrymen marched soldiers, 
newspaper men and citizens on foot. At the grave 
the funeral service was read by the chaplain, and the 
body was lowered by the pall-bearers—two of them 
commissioned officers. Then six brown-faced, sinewy 
troopers formed along the newly turned earth and 
fired three volleys with their carbines; and before the 
echpes had died out of the sultry live-oaks around 
us the bugler stepped forward and sounded, ‘lights 
out,’”’ 

We all turned back, and I, for one, realized keenly 
the love of comradeship and the glory and dignity of 
a shameless death. 

A few days ago ninety-four Arizona cow-punchers or 
cowboys reached Tampa. They are the pick of out- 
fits from Nogales, Tucson and Tombstone, and have 
entered the service of the United States as mule- 
packers and drivers. A few are darkies, a few Mexi- 
cans—the rest are white men. Two-thirds of these 
have rather fierce border reputations. Every one of 
them carries a long forty-five belt revolver. 

This outfit left Benson on the twenty-seventh of 
May, in charge of Mr. C. A. Johnson, who got tiiem 
together for the Government from all the best camps 
he knew of throughout the country. From Captain 
J. M. Valentine, chief packer, down to the youngest, 
they are the pick oftheir kind. Valentine himself 
has been a mule-packer for thirty-two years. Besides 
their regular work they will have to break in a great 
number of young army mules. It isa good thing for 
them that they are accustomed to hardships, for up 
to the present date they are sleeping on the sand, 
without tents or blankets. 

On their way across country some of them climbed 
forward and helped the fireman coal up. While this 
was in order the train traveled at the rate of seventy- 
five miles an hour and made most of the distance on 
two wheels. Then they indulged in revolver parties 
from the car-windows, shooting the twigs off the trees 
with the greatest ease. The conductor wanted to get 
in at them; but the knob of the door was broken off, 
so he had to stay outside. Perhaps this was better 
for the conductor. 

On the outside of their cars were painted the 
words ‘‘The Real Thing for Arizona,” and ‘‘ Ted- 
die’s Terrors are notin it.” In spite of the powder 
and lead they blew from the windows, they gave no 
trouble and raised no disturbances all the way over. 

In their camp at Tampa they are quiet and good- 
natured, Their attire is weird and wonderful, and of 
every variety. One thing fills their hearts with dis- 
gust—the fear that they will not have a good show at 
the Spaniards. But they say that if any attempt is 
made to capture their pack-trains they will give the 
enemy enough fun in half an hour tolast them a year, 
They say that Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders are not the best and hardest of the cowboys; 
but I doubt this, for Mr. Roosevelt knows these men, 
and just what he wants. 

Tampa, Fra. 


Germany and the Spanish-American War. 
BY GEORGE D. PETERSEN, 


I was in Florence when the war broke out, and 
heard the first expression of German feeling about it 
on the train coming northward from Verona. A 
couple of gentlemen entered the coupé at the Porta 
Vescova station of that city, who spoke the German 
language. One had a newspaper tucked under the 
leather strap of his hand-bag; the other bought one 
of a station hawker through the carriage window. 
Both began reading as soon as the train was well 
started on its way, and read with eagerness—a spec- 
tacle so uncommon in North Germans, who subscribe 
for newspapers by the quarter, and read them at 
leisure over a pipe, or not at all, that I instantly got 
a premonition of something having befallen. 

«It’s war news,’’ guessed Blanche, in a whisper. 
She could not control herself. 

‘“‘Is the news about the war, sir?” 
aloud, addressing the gentleman next to her. 
Havana been taken ?” 

« The gentleman looked up and stared with wonder- 
ment at the girlish interrogator, then answered, with 
tardy politeness: ‘‘ No, Madam, Havana has not been 
taken.” 

His companion, whose seat was opposite, made a 
warm comment: ‘‘ There is no withstanding iron- 
clads by old-fashioned wooden craft. The Spaniards 
had no show,”’ 


she asked 
‘“« Has 
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«« No show whatever,” answered the other promptly, 
and with equal animation. ‘‘It’s mud pots against 
iron ones from one end to the other. The Yankees 
have wealth, numbers and ships all on their side. 
What I hope is that, before they cave in, the Spanish 
will give them a blow or two which they will feel. 
Manila is only the first encounter. The Spanish may 
make it square yet.”’ 

‘‘Oh! tell us what has happened,” cried Blanche, 
‘« Has there been a battle in the Philippines ?”’ 

The speaker turned. ‘‘A battle, and the Spanish 
fleet have lost, if the dispatches are to be depended 
on. You clap your hands, Miss. Are you an Amer- 
ican?’ His expression was deprecatory like his 
companion’s, but only toward the subject matter; the 
little personage he fancied; one could see that. 
Still, not even gallantry can take a Teuton far afield 
from the post of his prejudices. So when Blanche 
answered: ‘‘ Yes, 1 am, and Iam proudtobe. The 
Cuban War is grand!” he,could not resist replying in 
an unfriendly tone: ‘‘In what respect, pray? The 
United States are attacking a weak country.” 
‘‘Weak in good, strong enough in evil things,’’ re- 
torted the flashing eye and quick lips of his oppo- 
nent, 

‘¢ With a million dollars to back them where Spain 
can't count on a million cents,” sneered the Saxon, 
joining in the controversy. 

Blanche’s eyes steered like a battery around to 
him. ‘: Why is Spain so poor and America rich? 
It is because,” she cried, ‘‘the Spanish have not 
labored while the Americans fave, Four hundred 
years ago they started with all the wealth of the 
Americas. We had nothing. They have spent, 
while we have earned.”’ 

‘“‘The United States only wants Cuba for itself,’’ 
he gave fora retort. ‘*‘ The Americans have fostered 
the rebellion in Cuba, or it would have been impossi- 
ble for the insurgents to have held out.’’ 

‘Of course; and of course the Americans fostered 
the rebellion in the Philippines,’’ mocked Blanche. 
‘‘ They fostered it inthe mother country. They fos- 
tered it in the Netherlands. They fostered it in 
Mexico, Cuba is not the first of the Spanish posses- 
sions to rebel. The very Spanish themselves rebel 
in the mother country. If one rebellion is the work 
of the United States, all are. One is like the other, 
and all are alike.’’ 

‘‘Quite true—quite true,” interjected the other 
gentleman, good-naturedly. ‘‘You must concede, I 
think, Cousin, that Spain, unfortunately, committed 
grave mistakes in its conduct of home and colonial 
affairs.”’ 

He tried to divert his relative from unbecoming 
demeanor toward a lady, while I was concerned for 
the dignity of our party, and interfered to pacify our 
dauntless young countrywoman. She saw through 
my intention, however, and resisted. : 

‘«T'll stop of myself, in one minute,’’ she declared. 
‘« Just let me say one thing more.’’ And, returning 
to the enemy, she delivered a final charge. ‘‘ In Italy 
the population is Catholic; yet the people do not 
all side with Spain. The reason is, they have some 
sense of freedom left. They fought in ’48, when 
Germany did for liberty and a constitution. Now 
they are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of it, 
and this war happening to be going on, they think 
with sympathy of the Cubans who are fighting now 
as they fought then; for the same objects—a father- 
land and independence. The Italians force their 
king to take part in the commemoration. So do 
the Hungarians force Emperor Franz Joseph to 
take part in their celebration of the rebellion year. 
What do you Germans do? You let the year and its 
significance be passed by; let the Government suppress 
its mention. You magnify instead the birthday of a 
king whose Cabinet does its utmost to crush civil 
freedom; and in a war between a dependent people 
and itscruel tyrant, you side with the tyrant. Fie on 
Germany! Military successes have perverted its peo- 
ple. Once it rebelled against wrong; now it is a 
ringleader in committing wrong. See what a 
sight Europe presents.. The Great Powers falling like 
birds of prey on weak countries; bulldozing Japan, 
cynically laughing at Greek sympathy for the Cretans; 
Germany standing unblushingly by Turkey—a Chris- 
tian Power by an assassin despot; threatening 
Switzerland and Haiti, and sailing to pounce upon 
peaceful China, not for any reason that will stand 
atest, but solely because China is helpless and can- 
not resist. I praise God one nation is left where 
might is not cynical. Wherethe people stand fortha 
sentimental champion, and force the Government to 
set up its shield and raise its arm in defense 0 
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weakness. Where it says to tyranny: ‘ Thus far, but 
nofarther. Do your will in the Old World. Bully the 
feeble. Threaten the neutral. Rob the unprepared. 
Meddle ard appropriate. Talk curteous cant in dip- 
lomacy, and act the unscrupulous brute in practice. 
Here is the boundary of your range. The New World 
is under my protection. / mean to see a different 
state of things obtain.’ ”’ 

It was young America defiant. But the Old World, 
as represented by the burly Saxon and his Prussian 
cousin, tho a little nonplussed, was yet skeptical 
and showed patronizing airs. AndI perceived on 
arriving in Berlin that the demeanor was typical. 

The majority of Germans discredit America. They 
think, and they assert, that the United States intends 
to profit bythe war. And this is the mildest way of 
putting their real meaning, for there have been plenty 
to say that American cupidity caused the war. Some 
journals inform their readers that the whole people 
desire Cuba. Others specify, attributing the desire 
of annexation: to sugar dealers and corrupt Congress- 
men for private gain. I took up files of old news- 
papers in the railway-station restaurants in Munich 
and Augsburg, and found a number of importart 
ones that, in publishing the declaration of Congress, 
omitted the fourth paragraph, thus leaving their 
readers unenlightened of the fact that the American 
Government has expressly disclaimed all intention of 
annexing Cuba. The Cologne Gazette published a 
fair series of historical articles on the colonies of 
Spain with statistical tables to show the result of Span- 
ish mismanagement. Butthe moral is drawn neither 
by that great journal nor by any of monarchical bias, 
that Cuba and the Philippines should be freed from 
it. The special national Liberal organ of Prince 
Bismarck, the Hamburger Nachrichten, calls the ‘*‘ in- 
terference of the United States in Cuba analogous to 
the interference of Greece in Crete. The application 
of the Monroe Doctrine,’’ it repeats itself by going 
onto say, ‘‘isan insolent piece of presumption against 
the rest of the world, and an absolutely unjustifiable 
outrage, likely to provoke the keenest opposition of 
all the other American States and of the European 
ones that have American territory to lose.’’ And it 
declares that what has ‘‘seduced American politi- 
cians into megalomania is the great wealth of their 
country,.’’ 

Another devoted Bismarckian journal, one of a 
group founded by an influential syndicate, the Dres- 
dener Neueste Nachrichten, takes the war for its text 
often, in order to draw from its lessons the proofs of 
the superiority of the German monarchical and mili- 
tary institutions, The disorders in Spain are thus 
attributed to ‘‘the parliamentary government that 
reigns over that unfortunate kingdom.’’ A land is to 
be pitied, it says, where Ministers come and go at the 
will: of the people. Germany, fortunately, is free 
‘‘from the pest of parliamentarism.”’ 

Behold, too, what a botch Americans are making 
of the science of war. Germany had her army mo- 
bilized within a few hours after the declaration of 
war with France. The Yankees cannot get fifty 
thousand truops moving after three or four weeks; 
‘and yet they knew war would transpire, for they have 
been working to that end for years back.” The 
trouble all comes of the American system of sustain- 
ing a militia instead of a standing army. Germany, 
fortunately, possesses a standing army. 

This is the burden of the patriotic press. The 
official papers, the Mord Deutsché Zeitung, the Staats 
Zeitung and the Kreuz Zettung and Post started out 
with comments of the sametenor. But of late they 
have modified their inimical tonea little, after having 
let their readers into the secret that the policy of the 
Government requires them to. ‘‘Of course,’’ one 
journal adds, ‘‘ this neutrality in comment need not 
extend to technical points and specialists’ opinions’’ ; 
and, accordingly, much is still printed by all Tory 
papers in criticism of American army organization 
and legislation. 

It appears to be believed by the editors of official 
and semi-official journals that the Government, the 
Emperor, *‘ will have something to say when the 
bear’s skin is divided, at the termination of hostili- 
ties’’; by which current hunting phrase -is meant, 
when the spoils of battle be distributed. For there 
is as much suspicion fostered in the duplicity of Eng- 
land as in the hypocrisy of America, and the idea 
prevails that what sympathy the British profess for 
Americans, is professed with the aim of securing 
indirectly, by gift or purchase, the Philippine Islands. 
And the German Government is pictured mentally 
as on the alert to prevent this contingency; or, if it 
cannot do this, why, then, to push to the front with 
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a demand of its own to counterbalance such favorit- 
ism. ‘‘ No disturbance of the balance of power can 
be or will be borne,’’ is the cry in the Spanish- 
American matter as in all others, by which is meant 
that if England reaps the advantage it is angling for 
with her hypocritical profession of friendship, Ger- 
many and the other Great Powers will raise a row 
and seize some land somewhere for a set-off. 

This much about the majority and their opinions. 
In listening to them one feels what the chasm is that 
separates the Europe of monarchical breeding from 
republican people; the one is under authority, the 
other feels itself to be authority. Germans surely 
have hearts as warm as those of other ‘thations; yet 
the word of authority goes forth to have no compas- 
sion for the Armenians; and they have none. It tells 
them to blame the Cretans and hiss at the Greeks; 
and they hiss and blame. It sets the example of 
laughing to scorn the idea that English or Americans 
have unselfish ideals; and they follow. They credited 
British indignation over the Armenian massacres to 
the invention of diplomacy, British liking for the 
Greeks to mockery; and they go on to credit British 
appreciation of the American outburst of wrath 
against Spain to calculation. How could Americans 
expect a people which has thus shown itself a do- 
cile ward to political guardiapship in all these recent 
cases to be different in this similar new case ; expect 
Germans, in other words, to give American motives 
their due when Germans are but just out of breath from 
calling Englishmen mere hypocrites for siding with the 
Cretans? It was folly of the first order to expect any 
such thing. Germans will never approve of weak de- 
pendents rebelling so long as they have themselves a 
lot of such dependents to fear. The German Gov- 
ernment, in the same way, must cast aspersions upon 
popular impulses of generosity and sympathy, and for 
similar reasons, If you are going to sustain a military 
monarchy, you can’t do enough to discredit liberalism 
—even the liberalism of compassion. ; 

And how true this fact is, is evinced by the circum- 
stance that the minority of Germans who do feel with 
the Cubans and believe in what the President and 
Congress have said about their motives for interfering, 
are the Social Democrats and other radicals of 
society. For Royalists and Conservatives, whose 
sense of fitness is hurt by every spectacle of revolt, 
there are these to balance them—the men of inde- 
pendent nature, who applaud attempts at self-asser- 
tion. They have not ‘‘the old order of things’’ at 
heart, but human dignity. So what can be said to 
outweigh the influence of the Conservative press 
their Liberal papers say. 

Americans must be content with them; and, after 
all, they are no mean advocates. To the Liberal 
press and Liberal sympathies the future belongs—in 
Germany as elsewhere. 


Berwin, GERMANY. 


The Homes of the Huguenots. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, 


THE homes of the earlier Huguenot settlers of New 
Rochelle, if one may judge by the two specimens 
which remain, were neither large nor fine; but they 
were substantial, and as comfortable as was possible 
under tne conditions of the time. None in our coun- 
try, save the families of high colonial officials and a 
few of the very wealthiest of the colonists, possessed 
more essential comforts than the French settlers were 
early able to gather around themselves by dint of the 
industry, skill and taste characteristic of their nation. 
It is a tradition that the first to utilize the remnants 
of worn-out garments by cutting them into strips and 
weaving them into floor coverings were the French 
refugees, The rag-carpet as still sometimes seen is 
by no means a thing of beauty; but in the days when 
the King of England did not always have a rug on 
which to rest his royal bare feet when stepping out 
from his lofty bed upon his coldly polished floor, even 
the humblest rag-carpet was by no means an object 
of contempt. 

Among the earliest importations of the French set- 
tlers were spinning-wheels and looms of better quali- 
ty than were previously known here. Immigrants 
from the fruit-growing and wine-making districts of 
France brought grafts and roots, and succeeded in 
naturalizing some of the hardier varieties. A few 
were able to import hangings, mirrors, china, and 
furniture of rare beauty; but in general they possessed 
only those articles which could be manufactured 
here. However humble these might be in them- 
selves, they were made decorative by little touches 
which only the French hand could give. 
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Homespun linen yarn of a heavy quality was by the 
Dutch and English colonists dyed and then woven 
into stripes and plaids of varying degrees of ugliness 
for bed and window curtains, The French settlers 
used for this purpose either purely white linen or that 
which had but one color. The two preferred shades 
seem to have been a light blue and a sort of dusky 
cream, or subdued gold-color, made by dyes of which 
they brought the secret with them. These linens 
when made into hangings bordered by an embroidered 
vine or arabesque design in white upon the gold, or 
gold and white upon the blue, or of various colors 
upon the all white, became delicately beautiful and 
were heirlooms in many a family, including that of 
my mother. When this fashion was imitated by 
their Dutch or English neighbors the embroideries 
became heavier, and instead of being confined to 
single designs, frequently became ambitious ‘land- 
scapes with figures,” wherein the yellow-faced shep- 
herdess, clad in red and green, was taller than the 
blue trees, and her black and white sheep were as tall 
as herself. 

A bedroom in the family of my mother’s Grand- 
mother L’Estrange has often been described to 
me. The floor was painted as nearly as possible to 
match the subdued gold of the linen hangings. The 
ceilings and side walls were whitewashed with lime. 
The windows and dressing-table were hung with 
tastefully arranged draperies bordered with a grape- 
vine pattern embroidered in white, and further 
trimmed at the edges with a knitted fringe of white 
linen yarn. The tall, four-posted bedstead of carved 
mahogany was provided with a tester, long draw- 
curtains, valances—gathered and cut in deep scallops 
on the lower edge—and foot curtains, all of the same 
linen, embroidered and trimmed with fringe in the 
same manner. On the high and downy bed lay a 
fringed and embroidered coverlet of the same, only 
that im this case the vine was embroidered over the 
central part as well as the border. An immense stuffed 
arm-chair, running easily on wooden globes the size 
of billiard balls, which were the precursors of the 
metal caster, had a very high back and side wings 
against which the head might rest. Such chairs 
were really comfortable, and some may still be found. 
This one had a neatly fitting slip-cover to match the 
draperies of the room. 

The linen yarn for the draperies of this room was 
all said to have been spun by the first Mrs, L’Es- 
trange and her daughters, and it was afterward woven 
under their direction and embroidered by themselves. 
Other bits of their handiwork in the shape of fans of 
peacock feathers, and humbler ones of goose and 
turkey feathers, these last decorated with painted 
flowers; hand-screens made by small hoops covered 
with tightly drawn slips of white silk, the joinings 
hidden by narrow fringe, some embroidered with col- 
ored silks, and others daintily painted, and all sup- 
plied with handles of polished wood, existed until 
a comparatively late date. When a child I saw 
one of the peacock-feather fans (unfortunately moth- 
eaten) and a pair of the painted screens. The latter 
were used to hold between the face and the blaze of 
the open wood fires, which, genial and delightful as 
they are, have a way of scorching one’s face and eyes 
that is not always agreeable. 

Very graceful and delicately executed embroideries 
upon the fines of muslins are still shown which were 
made by members of this family, but possibly by later 
generations. They are evidently from French de- 
signs. In the court of Louis XIV lace-making was 
an art cultivated almost as assiduously as that of 
embroidery. My sister and I now havea few yards of 
two patterns of lace made by the first Mme. L’Es- 
trange which happened to be attached to some parts 
of her under-dress at the time of her escape from 
Paris. She taught the secret of the manufacture to 
her daughters, and for at least three generations her 
descendants made similar lace, tho none was as fine 
as that made in the boudoirs of Versailles, because 
here it was impossible to get thread sufficiently 
fine. 

The cultivated taste and the dainty arts brought 
from France made the homes of the Huguenots much 
more attractive in appearance than those of other 
colonists, even tho the latter might be possessed of 
far greater wealth; and the same was true of their 
dress. Th2 latter was certainly no more costly than 
that of most of those .of similar social positions in 
their respective mother lands; but their fine eye for 
color and their delicate skill with brush, needle and 
bobbin united to produce more attractive results, 

Perhaps the greatest of the hardships which the 
French refugees had to meet were caused by our stern 
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winters and fierce summers, and the learning to sub- 
sist on the coarser meats and vegetables which 
formed so large a portion of the bills of fare of the 
English and Dutch colonists. Very soon, however, 
with their readiness of adaptation, they learned to 
prepare even these with a culinary skill that puzzled, 
while it pleased, their new-madefriends. It isa little 
curious to note how long it was before the delicately 
flavored soups, the light omelets and the delicious 
entrées common to all Huguenot households, came 
to be adopted by even those who were the loudest in 
their praises as made by the French ladies. Some 
special forms of buns and rolls excepted, very few of 
the distinctively French dishes were used in families 
not of French descent prior to our Revolutionary 
War. 

With all the invincible light-heartedness of his 
nation the lot of the Huguenot was felt to be sad 
and lonely. The Puritan was an emigrant from his 
native land for conscience’ sake, it is true; but his 
conscience was set upon politicalas well as religious 
rights. He came here of his own accord that he 
might have freedom to worship God, and govern 
himself (and others!) as he thought fit. The Dutch- 
man, having achieved moral and political liberty for 
his own hardly won and overcrowded dikelands, did 
not feel that he was expatriating himself when he 
settled the New Netherlands, but rather that he was 
enlarging the Dutch domains. Even after he had 
fallen under English rule he did not repine. 

The Huguenot, on the contrary, was not a colo- 
nist, but a refugee. In all the world there is nota 
more truly patriotic nation than the French. They 
love their people, their tongue, their customs and 
their country’s very soil with a passionate devotion. 
The Huguenot was.no exception to the rule. For 
the privilege of continuing within the beloved borders 
of France he had gradually sacrificed his every politi- 
cal, and most of his civil rights. Not until the only 
alternatives left were the denial of his religious faith, 
death or fiight, did he resort to the latter: Then he 
felt himself not a voluntary emigrant from his native 
land, but an exile, an outcast; and his feeling toward 
the Government which had sent him so harshly forth 
was of the bitterest description. This was shown in 
many ways. The French Canadian, a voluntary col- 
onist, retains his language even to-day, tho long 
cheerfully submissive to an alien rule. The Hugue- 
not refugee ceased to speak his own language as 
speedily as possible. My grandmother and her many 
brothers and sisters were only the fourth generation 
in this country. As their own grandfather had been 
left behind in France and educated there, they might 
be counted as the third generation; yet, with the ex- 
ception of some of Clement Marot’s Psalms, two or 
three childish rhymes and a few chance expressions, 
their speech retained no traces of their origin. Their 
great-grandfather, the refugee, being a highly edu- 
cated man, taught his own language, as well as Latin 
and Greek, in New Rochelle, for many years; but 
the household use of his beautiful mother tongue was 
distinctly discouraged. 

To theland of their adoption the Huguenots trans- 
ferred to the full all the native loyalty of their char- 
acters, During Great Britain’s long wars with 
France in the third quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the descendants of the Huguenots, whether in 
England or the Colonies, bore their part in Conti- 
nental or Provincial armies, doing valiant and often 
highly distinguished service in both. Many of the 
best Huguenot families in New Rochelle sent repre- 
sentative to fight the French and Indians. Among 
them were my mother’s grandfather and his brother. 
The first was also, at a later date, an officer in our 
Revolutionary Army. 
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Fine Arts. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 


ACCORDING to the statement of his old friend and ''Pre- 
Raphaelite brother,” Mr. F. G. Stephens, Rossetti always 
‘*looked upon himself rather as a painter who wrote, 
than as a verse-maker who painted.’’ It was one of 
many instances of the .fallibility of men of genius in 
estimating their own capabilities. Whatever opinion 
may be held of Rossetti’s poetry in other respects, there 
can be no question of its literary excellence. He was a 
master of the art of rhythmical expression. It is prob- 
able, as Mr. Stephens also suggests, that his very facil- 
ity in verse-making led him to undervalue his success 
in poetry, in comparison with his hard-won and far 
more dubious triumphs in painting. The éxhibition of 
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his works recently on view at the New Gallery in 


’ Regent Street—the most important and comprehensive 


exhibition of Rossetti’s work which has been held in 
London since 1883—does but confirm our opinion that 
only on rare occasions, and, as it were, by a supreme 
effort did he rise to the rank of a master in the technic- 
al part of painting; that,in fact, the greater number 
of his performances inthis art, may be classed, not un- 
fairly, as the productions of a gifted amateur. : 

Yet, with all his shortcomings as a painter, there is 
perhaps no more important figure than that of Rossetti 
in the history of English art during the present centu- 
ry. His importance, however, consists less in what he 
himself accomplished than in the effect produced by his 
poetic temper and singular originality upon the work of 
his contemporaries and successors. To his influence 
upon William Morris is due, in no small degree, the 
movement which of late years has brought a new, or 
rather, a revived, sense of beauty into the arts and 
crafts of every-day life. To his influence upon Burne- 
Jones we owe—in what measure who shall determine? 
many of the noblest performances in painting and de- 
sign which this nineteenth century has to boast of. In 
short, whether in painting or in what are sometimes 
termed ‘‘the applied arts,’’ the influence of Rossetti 
has been shown, directly or indirectly, in the greater 
part of that which is best and most promising in the 
work of the last fifty years. 

But we are now to consider Rossetti in the light of 
his own achievements inart. Tothe feeling and fervor 
of a true poet he added a fertility of invention appar- 
ently inexhaustible, an originality of conception such 
as few even of the greatest artists have possessed, and 
a sense, correspondingly rare, of the beautiful in color. 
With these supreme gifts he lacked, at least in his 
younger days, such technical facility as has been net 
seldom attained by artists without a tithe of his genius. 
At a later period his technic improved. In the picture 
of ‘‘ The Beloved,’ painted in 1863, and in a few other 
instances, subjects of great beauty are rendered with 
an adequate, and even masterly, power of execution. 
In the late exhibition a small oil-painting of this class, 
entitled ‘‘ Joli Ceur,”’ and dated 1867—a half-length of 
a young girl, splendidly attired—is almost as unim- 
peachable in execution as it is magnificent incolor. A 
technic so completely satisfactory is, however, but sel- 
dom found in Rossetti’s paintings, and chiefly in works 
belonging to the middle period of his career. And yet 
it is to his earlier works that we must turn for the 
purest and wholesomest expression of his genius. 
Broadly speaking, we may say that in these the beauty 


.of soul appears to have been the chief object of the 


artist, while in the works of his middle period the beau- 
ty of body became the dominant thought. Later still 
came a period of decadence, of great but uncertain 
power, marred by the morbid gloom which increased 
upon himto the end of his life. 

Rossetti’s earliest oil-painting, the ‘‘ Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin,’’ is a work of gentle and truly religious 
feeling. The face of Mary was painted from his sister 
Christina, the poetess, who sat also for the face of the 
Virgin in the beautiful white ‘‘ Annunciation,’’ now in 
our National Gallery. Soon after the painting of these 
pictures a new face filled the artist’s imagination, and 
for some years his designs continually reflect the refined 
and delicate beauty of Miss Siddall, the lady whom, 
after a long courtship, he married, and whose early and 
tragical death so deeply affected him. The sweet, seri- 
ous countenance of this lady appears in strange con- 
trast with the sad-eyed, voluptuous faces which, in later 
life, Rossetti loved to portray. There was in the exhi- 
bition a water-color drawing of ‘‘ Dante’s Dream,’’ the 
subject of the largest and most ambitious of Rossetti’s 
oil-paintings, now belonging to the Corporation of 
Liverpool. The water-color is of much earlier date. 
In general features it resembles the large painting, tho 
with many variations of detail; but the most interesting 
variation is to be seen in the face of the dead Beatrice, 
which, in the water-color, resembles the painter’s wife. 
The large picture is far more sumptuous in coloring, 
and in all respects more masterly than the drawing; 
but the adoption of one of his later and more *‘ fleshly”’ 
types for the face of Beatrice seems to me to mark a de- 
cided change for the worse in the painter’s sentiments. 

His early drawings are usually pure and sweet in 
feeling, often quaintly fanciful in design, and for the 
most part beautiful, if at times a little violent, in color. 
One small water-color of the ‘‘ Meeting of Dante and 
Beatrice in Paradise,’? seems expressly intended to 
show to what extremes a true colorist may venture 
with safety. The leading colors in it are a bright blue 
and a peculiarly vivid emerald; yet the effect is, on the 
whole, even charming, and by no means harsh. In his 
younger days Rossetti appears to have had a particular 
fondness for emerald green, a color which perhaps no 
other painter has employed so boidly and so success- 
fu ly. 

One of the most earnest and deeply pathetic of Ros- 
setti’s designs is that known by the title of ‘‘ Found,’’ 
which was represented in the late exhibition by two 
finished pen-drawings, differing only slightly in detail. 
An oil-painting of the subject was begun, but never 
completed. It is thought to have been suggested by 
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Holman Hunt's picture of the ‘‘ Awakening Con- 
science,” and represents the erring girl, now abandon- 
ed, crouching at dawn near one of the bridges of the 
great city, and there found bya young countryman, 
her lover in former days. Subjects of this realistic 
kind, however, were outside the general scope of Ros- 
setti’s art, altho a few parallel instances may be found 
among his poems. 

Another drawing very beautiful in feeling and design 
is the unfinished water-color of the ‘‘ Passover in the 
Holy Fanjily,”’ lent by Mr. Ruskin. Its unfinished con- 
dition is probably not the fault of the artist, as I have 
been told that Mr. Ruskin carried it off in that state, 
lest Rossetti should spoil it in attempting to complete 
it. The faces, however, are highly wrought, and ad- 
mirable in expression. One of the most beautiful of 
his biblical designs is the water-color, painted in 1859, 
of the ‘‘ Virgin in the House of St. John.”” It is a twi- 
light scene, St. John sitting and striking light froma 
flint, while beside him, pouring oil into a lamp, stands 
the Mother of Christ. From the open window are vis- 
ible the buildings of Nazareth. The whole design is 
instinct with the very spirit of tenderness, and of the 
peace which comes of earthly sorrow refined and ex- 
alted. ‘‘ Bethlehem Gate ’’ (1862) is another twilight 
piece, rich in color and most lovely in feeling. 

Inthe paintings which Rossetti produced after his 
wife’s death we feel the absence of that sweet and 
serenely religious sentiment which characterizes so 
much of his earlier work. From 1862 to 1870, or there- 
abouts, his work is especially remarkable for a full 
sense of external beauty, both of form and color, and a 
greatly improved technic. I have already referred to 
the ‘‘ Joli Ceur”’ as perhaps the most technically com- 
plete example of this period inthe exhibition. But the 
‘* Venus Verticordia’’ of 1868 is, in some respects, even 
more beautiful, particularly for the sad loveliness of 
the face, and the exquisite treatment of the honey- 
suckle and roses which surround the figure. ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene at the door of Simon the Pharisee ”’ is a fine 
and passionate composition; more passionate, perhaps, 
than devout, tho the head of Christ is truly a noble 
conception, dignified and tender. To the period ex- 
tending from 1870to the death of the painter in 1882, 
belong most of his largest works in oil, works always 
distinguished in a high degree by imaginative power 
and splendor of color and design. Yet the morbid 
state of mind into which the artist had now fallen, 
largely, no doubt, the result of ill health, is reflected in 
them only too faithfully. The decadence is in nothing 
more manifest than inthe types of womanhood which he 
now by preference portrayed. Passionate faces, neither 
spiritual nor intellectual, but wistful with the sadness of 
sense unsatisfied, these were the favorite motive ofthe ar; 
of Rossetti’s declining years. Often, indeed, they are 
lovely of feature, tho often, also, the exaggerated curv- 
ature of the thick lips and the fulness of the neck are 
scarcely redeemed by the never-failing beauty of eyes 
and brow. ‘‘ Proserpina” (1874) is one of the'finest of 
his late creations, a noble piece of painting and pictorial 
symbolism. Here, too, the sadness of expression is in 
some degree appropriate. Another celebrated picture 
of these later days is ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” painted 
in illustration of one of the earliest and best known of 
the artist’s poems. But sumptuous and rich in color tho 
it be, the sensuous charm of the painting is not in har- 
mony with the quaint and lovely simplicity of the verse. 
Indeed, tho there is much in these later paintings that 
compels our admiration, we cannot but feel them to be, 
upon the whole, saddening and unhelpful. We turn 
with a sense of relief from these splendid symptoms of 
decadence to the sweet fancies and pure feeling of Ros- 
setti’s youthful work. 


RicHMOND, SuRREY, ENGLAND. 


Biblical Research. 


The Graffito of the House of Tiberius 
in the Palace of the Caesars. 


EARLY this season it was announced that Prof. Orazio 
Marucchi, of Rome, had discovered what he considered 
to be a representation of the crucifixion in a grafito, or 
wall-engraving, in the house of Tiberius on the Pala- 
tine Hill. The announcement created a sensation in 
the religious and archeological worlds, and has attracted 
wide attention. This now famous grafito, which 
reaches to a man’s hight on the wall, is drawn in the 
cement on a level with the ground in one of the rooms 
which served as cells for the soldiers and slaves. The 
style and relations of the building assign the drawing to 
the first century. It has suffered much from having 
been buried for centuries in the earth. A sort of limy 
deposit has formed on parts of the surface, and there 
are large holes here and there in the cement. Inthe 
upper part is a confused and numerous group of words, 
written in the ordinary script of the first century of the 
Empire. There are thousands of inscriptions from 
Pompeii written in the same style and letter, the date of 
which can be identified with certainty. High upamong 
this confused mass of words is the isolated name 
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‘“*Crestus.’’ As the cement is damaged about the mid- 
dle of the word, the reading is not certain, and it has 
been variously interpreted us Cresus, Crescus and Cres- 
cens. Following this word is an instrument which re- 
sembles a hammer; then come lines of love verses and 
disconnected fragments of lines. Below these writings 
is the following design: Posts or poles are represented 
as standing upright in the ground, with lateral sup- 
ports at their feet, and a great cross-bar connecting them 
together at the summit. Below this great cross-bar 
and near the top of each pole is a smaller individual 
cross-bar, which gives the poles a strong resemblance 
to crosses. From the right arm or each of the crosses 
hangs a rope held by aman standing on the ground, 
and onthe top of one arm of a cross is a figure who 
seems to be holding a hammer. One conspicuous fig- 
ure has apparently been stripped and is being dragged 
toward one ofthe crosses. Other figures stand on lad- 
ders, the tops of which lean against the uprights of the 
crosses. Names are written above the heads of some 
of the figures, such as Nostumus, Eulogus, Terties, and 
another name which has been variously read as Pilatus, 
Piletus, Filetus. 

The Abbot Giuseppe Cozza-Luzi, President of the 
Society of Christian Archeology in Rome, has recently 
published an account of the grafito, illustrated by a 
photographic reproduction of nearly the same size as 
the original. This account was first read as a paper 
before the Society. Accurate photographs have also 
been published by the same Society, and a reproduc- 
tion of the drawing has been brought out in London. 

The subject of the grafito still remains a mystery. 
Some among those who have seen it look upon it as the 
representation of a naval maneuver or the preparation 
for the launching of a vessel. Others regard it as a 
scaffolding, on which men are at work, some on the 
upper part and others on ladders. Professor Marucchi 
himself has withdrawn the interpretation which he first 
hazarded, that the subject was a scene from the Cruci- 
fixion. This interpretation was widely attributed to 
him by the press, and has gone the round of two conti- 
nents. Ina letter which he addressed to the Abbot 
Cozza-Luzi he says that in speaking of the graffito to 
some of his friends he gave them his first impressions 
gathered from a hasty examination. This was repeated 
and published in the press as his certain affirmation; 
but he has himself published nothing on the subject as 
yet, and considers himself as not committed to an opin- 
ion. After careful study he was convinced that his first 
supposition was incorrect; but he has not at present 
any satisfactory solution to offer, and believes that all 
the theories advanced heretofore are inadequate. 





Sanitary. 
The Indirect Cost of Typhoid Fever. 


IF we had not the facts to sustain the assertion, it 
would be hard to believe what ignorant obtuseness can 
still be found, altho we are constantly boasting of the 
‘‘ enlightenment of the present age,’’ and saying, ‘‘ eve- 
rybody knows about the contagiousness of typhoid 
fever,’’ etc., etc. Over in England they are now rue- 
fully counting up the results of the typhoid epidemic 
that began in September and lasted for four months, 
where in a town—Maidstone—of 33,000 people there 
were 2,000 cases and 132 deaths. Those who are con- 
versant with the facts have no question that the infec- 
tion came from London hop-pickers who polluted the 
town’s water-supply. There has been a general de- 
mand for an investigation; but the Town Council is 
opposed to it, and the Mayor says: ‘‘ An inquiry will do 
no good, because the cause of the epidemic cannot be 
learned.’ He represents a class of obstinately ignorant 
men, like the King’s Lynn citizen, who put the jar of 
water taken from a typhoid-infected supply in his win- 
dow, calling attention to it as taken from that supply, 
and adding the legend: ‘‘ None better can be found.” 
But not all the survivors are so dull. In the midst of 
the panic large numbers of nurses were needed, and 
they volunteered from all over the Kingdom}; and now 
it has been voted to give each of thema medal in com- 
memoration of their generosity in daring to nurse so 
contagious a disease. 

It is calculated by expert sanitarians that for every 
death by typhoid there are ten cases, which after a 
longer or shorter illness recover; and it is also calcu- 
lated that the average pecuniary loss by a death is 
$1,000, while each case of sickness costs $100 in direct 
expense, loss of wages, etc. Applying this reckoning 
to Maidstone, the loss by the whole epidemic was $332,- 
ooo—more than enough to supply pure water, and this 
does not take any account of the grief and misery of the 
survivors because of the loss of beloved ones. 

But we need not goacross the water to find instances 
to point the moral of the superiority of prevention. 
The great mortality from typhoid in Philadelphia is 
notorious from one end of our country to the other, and 
at a meeting of the Water Committee of Councils on the 
tenth of February, there was a delegation of physicians 
from the various medical societies of the city, to influ- 
ence such action as will be likely to result in the puri- 
fication of the water-supply from typhoid germs. 
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Dr. S. Solis-Cohen said that the mortality from ty- 
phoid during the last ten years had been somewhat 
over 5.000 cases, representing about 50,000 cases of sick- 
ness, and, calculating the money loss on the above- 
mentioned basis, he declared that by their neglect the 
citizens of Philadelphia have suffered an actual money 
loss of $10,000,00o—a sum that would more than have 
paid for filtering the water. 





Science. 


OnE of the most interesting and most recent re- 
sults of physical science is the final satisfactory iique- 
faction of hydrogen and helium. Several years ago 
Olzewski succeeded in getting hydrogen into the form 
of a light mist, issuing from a fine capillary tube; not, 
however, in drops of any sensible size, much less as a 
‘*liquid,’”’ in the popular sense of the term. But onthe 
tenth of May last, Professor Dewar, at the Royal Insti- 
tution in London, after a long, laborious and expensive 
series of operations, obtained nearly a wineglassful of 
it, and would have got considerable more if the exit 
tube of his apparatus had not clogged itself with frozen 
air. In a peculiar apparatus, of which only a partial 
description is thus far given, hydrogen, under a pres- 
sure of 180 atmospheres (about 2,600 pounds on the 
square inch), was allowed to expand into a space cooled 
to about —337° F. by the evaporation of the liquid oxy- 
gen derived from liquefied air; and from this space, and 
cooled under this pressure, it expanded again into a 
free space triply insulated from outside heat. By this 
second expansion it cooled itself still further, forming a 
limpid fluid, apparently a little more than half as dense 
as water, and at a temperature of about —400° F.— 
nearly 100° below the temperature of liquid air, with 60° 
of the absolute zero of temperature (—459.6° F.). A 
thin glass tube, closed at the bottom but open at the top, 
when plunged into the liquid, was quickly filled with 
solid, frozen air; and ina sealed tube, filled with helium 
gas, the helium was liquefied—something never before 
accomplished. Itis not yet possible to estimate the 
full bearing of these and similar investigations; but to 
the astronomer they are forcibly suggestive of condi- 
tions which, in interstellar space, may exist upon bodies 
of small mass and density, such as meteers and comets. 
It seems not unlikely that they may lead to a reasona- 
ble explanation of some of the strange and puzzling 
phenomena presented by these ‘‘ celestial tramps.”’ 





....Another amazing chemical discovery is an- 
nounced by Professor Ramsay, the discoverer, with{Lord 
Rayleigh, of argon and helium. He has discovered 
yet another gaseous element in the air, which he calls 
crypton. Professor Rayleigh obtained 750 cubic cen- 
timeters of liquid air, which he and his assistant, Mor- 
ris Travers, evaporated and collected in a tube. A gas 
was furnished by the residue, that is, we judge from 
the cabled dispatch, the less volatile portion. It exists 
in common air inthe proportion of one to twenty thou- 
sand. We quote from the telegram in 7he Sun: 


“This gas was deprived of its oxygen by the help of me- 
tallic copper, and of its nitrogen by the action of the electric 
spark, and of itsoxygen after that by a mixture of magne- 
sium and pure lime. This effected, there remained 26 cubic 
centimeters of gas, which presented, besides a weakly de- 
fined spectrum of argon, an additional spectrum till then 
unknown. It was characterized by exceedingly brilliant 
lines, one almost identical with the helium yellow line D3. 
The other green may be compared in intensity with the 
green line of helium. Its wave-length was 5566.5. An- 
other, slightly weaker, gave 5557.3. The density of 
the gas was approximately 22.5, that of the oxygen 
being 16. According to the velocity of sound the ratio 
of specific calorics is 1.666, the same as that of argon and 
helium. It therefore follows that the new gas is mona- 
tomic and constitutes an element. 

‘‘ Professor Ramsay was unable to er samaay | determine 
its position in the periodical. He, however, hazards the 
conjecture that the pure gas has a density of 40 and an 
atomic weight of 80, and that it may be classed with helium. 
The investigations are being continued, and a larger quan- 
tity of the gas is being prepared. 


Our Washington Letter, 
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It is said that there are too many political appoint- 
ments. The pressure for office has been immense. 
Gold lace and herring-bone braid cannot make a soldier, 
and the test of experience and service may make a 
good many changes before the war isover. But there 
are some excellent officers at Camp Alger; you can tell 
it from the way they handle the troops. Some of them 
have been in the militia for many years, and therearea 
few veterans of the last war who have entered into the 
duties of the present one. There are officers, too, who 
have had the best training West Point could furnish, 
and who will prove to be a credit to their profession. 
The navy is not to have all the honors and all the vic- 
tories; the army must have its Dewey and its Hobson. 

That bright-faced, genial little man, looking ‘‘ sev- 
enty years young,”’ sitting in a rockaway, surrounded 
by youth and femininity, is Dr. Sunderland, of Wash- 
ington. We halt and grasp his hand. ‘‘ Ah,’’ says the 
doctor, with the tears in his eyes, ‘‘it makes me sad to 
think of these splendid young men going to carnage 
and death.’”’ cf 


Truly Cuba could not ask a greater sacrifice. We 


‘ have not sent those we could easily spare; we are not 


- tained by both houses. 
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sending the offscouring of towns and cities; we are 
sending our best. Let us hope that Cuba will rightly 
value the sacrifice. 

On the outskirts of the camp there is the inevitable 
array of booths, tents and stalls which encircle every 
fair ground. Here the soldier may supplement the 
simplicity of his ration with “‘ soft drinks”’ (let us hope 
there are no hard ones), ice-cream, oranges and cake, 
and the innumerable importunities of the traveling 
bazaar; there are also the barber and the ‘‘ bootblack’s 
parlor.”’ But a large ‘‘Y.M.C. A.” tent and a “ Sal- 
vation Army” tent suggest deeper needs and interests. 
Whether General Booth’s delegation will go to Cuba I 
know not; but to Gomez every American soldier is a 
member of the Salvation Army. 

This old Fairfax Turnpike was often heard from in 
the days of 61. Gray-coated soldiers were marching 
then over this road tobe followed later by the tramp of 
the boys in blue. But all sectionalism is lost in this 
camp. Ohio and Illinois, Massachusetts and Missouri, 
white soldiers and black are all tenting together on the 
new camp ground. The ingenuity and facility of the 
American soldiers are everywhere seen. With sharp 
axes and plenty of trees, bowers are made for the mess 
table or stables for the horses, or a fence or a hedge of 
bushes to shut in the tents from the road. 

We brought back a good deal of the sacred soil with 
us, more than we cared to; but Virginia is a grand old 
State and its soil is more sacred than ever now that the 
men of North and East and South and West join here 
in fraternal and patriotic consecration to the flag of 
their country. ‘‘ Lift your hats to the flag,’’ said the 
sentry, to those who came to regimental headquarters. 
It is a part of the ritual of patriotism; ladies are not 
required toconform to it. But cannot the ‘‘ Daughters 
of the Revolution’’ or the mothers of the grand salva- 
tion army for Cuba Libre devise some salute, of bow, 
curtesy or waving hand to our sacred emblem which 
shall express the loyalty of the daughters of Columbia ? 

After much discussion on points of constitutional 
law the House has passed a soldiers’ election bill. 
Just think of citizens of the United States voting in 
foreign countries to elect State or Federal officers! For 
that is what will happen if the Senate agrees and the 
law is carried out. It provides that elections may be 
held wherever the soldiers may happen to be. Soa 
New York soldier may vote in Florida, or he may vote 
at Chickamauga, or he may vote in Virginia, or very 
likely when the next election comes he may be voting 
in Cuba or Porto Rico, as the California soldier may be 
voting inthe Philippines. It may be that some Repre- 
sentatives were anxious to pass this bill to get the bene- 
fit of the election returns; but I believe that they were 
more anxious that the soldier should not lose his rights 
asacitizen. This bill is a testimony to our confidence 
inthe American idea. Our army is not made up of sol- 
dier citizens; it is made up of citizen soldiers. Ballots 
as well as bullets are a part of their outfit. 

As I write, the Committee of Conference of the House 
has just reported the War Revenue Bill after long and 
arduous labors in conference. When the bill left the 
House it was allin Roman type. When it came back 
from the Senate long black lines were printed through 
whole pages of this Roman type followed by great 
stretches of italics. Now that the bill comes back from 
the Conference Committee it is further adorned with 
heavy line brackets and with patches of smaller Roman 
text. In this typographical fight the brackets and 
the small Roman will win. It represents the final judg- 
ment of the Committee which will undoubtedly be sus- 
As I came away from the Capi- 
tol some of the strongest gold men were metaphorically 
‘*kicking’”’—if I may use the current political term—at 
voting at the coinage of a million and a half of silver 
dollars a month because it seemed too much of a con- 
cession to the silver men. And now the lamp light is 
burning in the lantern of the Capitol denoting.an even- 
ing session. As I drop this letter in the box at ten 
o'clock the roll-call will begin. It will mean, my dear 
madame, that your tea will hereafter cost you ten cents 
a pound more. It will mean, my dear sir, that the 
smoke which curls from your cigar will be as incense to 
the Treasury. It will mean, my dear heiress, that you 
will have to pay a tax on your fortune. It will mean 
that every ticket berth ina Pullman car will cost a cent 
more either to you or to the company; it will mean 
many other things, but among them it will mean,I hope, 
that the United States will have revenue to meet its 
vast war expenses. 

It has long been known that Dr. Hailmann would be 
superseded as Superintendent of Indian Education 
Schools. The President sent to the Senate, a few days 
ago,the name of Miss Estelle Reel, of Nebraska, as 
his successor. Dr. Hailmann has done excellent work 
in his department, and I am reflecting the opinion of 
many friends of the Indian when I say that there is a 
great deal of regret expressed that this office could not 
be taken out of politics. Dr. Hailmann has, indeed, 
stayed a year longer than the customary four years. 
But this was a good reason why he should stay four 
years longer. He is a man of broad and philosophic 
mind, an authority on pedagogy; and now that he has 
gathered up the reins of the department and has 
things in good running order he is obliged to lay down 
the work which he had prepared to carry on to better 
results. 

Of Miss Reel, who succeeds him, it should be said 
that she has not sought this office to dispossess Dr. 
Hailmann, for his removaljdepended in no way upon her 
acceptance; it was some time ago a foregone conclu- 
sion. Miss Reel comes highly recommended for ener- 
gy, experience, executive ability and personal power. 
She has had much experience in organizing educational 
work and held, when appointed, the superintendency of 
State education in Nevada. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Santiago bombarded by our fleet, Mon. June 6. 
Aguinaldo issued proclamation, Tues., June 7. 
Monitor ‘‘ Monterey,” sailed for Manila, Tues., June 7. 
Baiquiri bombarded, Fri., June to. 

800 marines landed at Guantanamo, Fri., June to. 
Battle at Guantanamo, Sat., June 11. 

15,000 troops sailed from Key West, Mon., June 12. 
War Revenue bill signed, Mon., June 12. 





IMPORTANT news concerning war operations comes 
from two centers—Manila and the eastern end of 
Cuba. The dispatches from both centers are of a very 
encouraging nature, those from Manila indicating 
that the insurgents under Aguinaldo, who is in close 
communication with Admiral Dewey, well armed and 
in considerable strength, are closing in around Ma- 
nilaand making the position of the Spanish forces one 
of no little risk. The news from Santiago de Cuba 
shows that active efforts are under way both by sea 
and by land to make the position of the Spanish 
forces untenable and to compel Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet to fight or surrender. Last week for the first 
time a United States force was landed on Cuban soil. 
We have sent expeditions of Cubans, we have landed 
arms and ammunition and supplies for the insurgents, 
but until last week we sent no men of our own tothe 
island. As a result of the operations the 800 
marines landed at Guantanamo, took possession of 
the abandoned cable station, hoisted the American 
flag, and repulsed an attack of the Spanish forces. 


The week’s operations 
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of 500 men were landed, it is said, at Baiquiri, a short 
distance east of Aguadores. The Spanish forces 
were driven back by the 500 Americans, who are be- 
lieved to have effected a junction with the insur- 
gents, who are well supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion and are ready to join in a concerted attack on 
Santiago de Cuba. This report has not been con- 
firmed. One of the results of the battle in Santiago 
harbor was the sinking of the Spanish cruiser ‘‘ Reina 
Mercedes.” It is reported that she was partially dis- 
mantled and was not in an effective condition. It is 
learned, indirectly that the ‘‘Christobal Colon,’’ one 
of the ships of Cervera’s fleet, is not in fighting trim. 
Her steering gear and her gun-firing machinery are 
both out of order, and it issaid that it was due tothis 
fact that Cervera put into Santiago. This news 
comes, oddly enough, from Paris. It seems that 
Cervera telegraphed to Madrid to get information 
from the foreman of the La Seyne Construction 
Works, near Toulon, France, as to how the repairs 
could be made, and thus the fact leaked out. 


Our war vessels having prepared the way for the 
Janding of soldiers in the neighborhood of Santiago 
de Cuba, and transports being ready at Tampa to 
carry several regiments of regulars and volunteers, 
the order for embarkation was given from Washing- 
ton; and about 15,000 troops, under command of 
General Shafter of the First Division of the United 
States Army, left Fort Tampa on the night of June 
11th. They were to have left a day or two earlier, 
but were delayed. There were stirring scenes on the 
pier at Tampa when the embarkation began. The 
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in the Bay of Guantanamo, They were engaged al- 
most immediately by the Spaniards, who were covered 
by the bush; and it is said that the fighting was 
almost continuous for thirteen hours, until early 
Sunday morning, when re-enforcements were landed 
from the ‘‘ Marblehead.’’ The news of the engage- 
ment is meager. It was sent bya press dispatch boat 
off Guantanamo to Mole St. Nicholas, and thence 
cabled to this country. Four of our men were killed 
in the engagement and one was wounded. The 
pickets, under the command of Lieutenants Neville 
and Shaw, are missing, and are believed to have been 
taken prisoners, The Spanish loss is unknown, but 
is believed to have been very heavy. The landing 
was effected under the support of several of Ad- 
miral Sampson’s war-ships. Fortunately, the Ad- 
miral has possession of the cable, the sole remaining 
link of submarine communication between Cuba and 
the outer world. A shell from one of the ships 
damaged the cable station and instruments, but the 
Admiral has supplies of them and can estab‘ish direct 
communication with Washington, under his own con- 
trol. Caimanera is connected by railroad with the 
town of Guantanamo, some distance north, and also 
with Jamaica. The Bay of Guantanamo is sore 
fifty or sixty miles east of Santiago de Cuba. 





THE chief work of Congress the past week was the 
final passage of the war revenue measure. As it left 
the Senate with the Seigniorage provision, with the 
impost on tea,and with many other changes distasteful 
to the majority of the House, the prospects of early 
agreement in confer ence did not seem encouraging; 

but the conferees real- 











at Santiago de Cuba began 
on Monday of last week 
with a bombardment of 
the fortifications and bat- 
teries on each side of the 
entrance to ‘the harbor. 
There had been a recon- 
naissance the previous 

week by three ships, under | 
Commodore Schley, draw- 
ing the fire of the forts and 
discovering the Spanish 
fleet lying beyond the is- 
lands. With the double 
purpose of destroying the 
fortifications and of pre- 
venting the Spaniards from 
removing or blowing up 
the ‘‘Merrimac,’’ by which 
the inner harbor was 
blocked, Admiral Sampson 
opened a terrific bombard | 
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N y, avoiding delay and thus 
é conducted their busi- 
f ness in the spirit of com- 
/ promise. The amend- 
Gl ment for the coinage of 
- ae ae the seigniorage was the 
oOSanta Barbara 42g 5 : . 
Ze ty most difficult question 


to settle. It was settled 
by concessions on both 
sides. Instead of $4,- 
© Anita 000,000 a month, the 
minimum to be coined 
was reduced to $1,500,- 
ooo, and the clause re- 
quiring the issuing of 
certificates against the 
seigniorage was elimi- 
nated. The bullion now 
in the Treasury would 
coin about 126,000,000 
silver dollars. It would, 
therefore, require about 
seven years, if no more 
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continuing it for two and a 
half hours. It was opened 
amid fog and rain, but our splendid marksmen were 
able to get the range of the forts and earth batteries, 
and most of them were destroyed or very badly dam- 
aged. More than half of the gunswere dismantled. 
The ships maneuvered in two columns, one under the 
command ot Commodore Schley, the other under the 
direction of Admiral Sampson. The ‘‘ Brooklyn,”’ 
the *‘ Texas,” the ‘‘ Massachusetts’’ and the ‘‘ Mar- 
blehead” turned to the west and engaged the batteries 
on that side, while the ‘* New York,’’ the ‘‘ Oregon,” 
the ‘‘Iowa,’’ the ‘‘ New Orleans” and the ‘* Yankee” 
turned to the east and gave their attention to the 
batteries near Morro Castle. The range was a close 
one, the ships coming within 2,000 and 3,090 yards 
of the shore. 

As in former bombardments, the Spanish marks- 
men proved to be very poor shots. The fighting top 
of the ‘‘Massachusetts’’ was struck once, but no 
damage was done. No one was killed on all the fleet 
and but one man was injured. It is impossible to say 
what the Spanish loss was, but there must have been 
a good many killed anda much larger number wound- 
ed. At ten o'clock the Admiral signaled to retire, 
having accomplished the purpose for which he entered 
the fight. Understanding that Lieutenant Hobson 
and his brave companions of the ‘‘ Merrimac’’ were 
confined in Morro Castle, orders were given not to 
fire on the fort for fear of injuring them. While the 
firing was going on in the harbor of Santiago a force 


troops had been in readiness for this movement for 
weeks, and were very anxious to go. Thirty trans- 
ports were provided for the men, the artillery, the 
horses and the necessary supplies, the transports 
having been gathering at Fort Tampa for several 
weeks. They sailed for Key West, leaving that point 
under convoy of a powerful fleet of a dozen or more 
war-ships on Monday of this week. The expedition 
consists of twenty regiments of regular infantry, with 
two regiments of volunteer infantry, a regiment and 
four squadrons of regular cavalry, numbering about 
2,000 men, eight troops of volunteer cavalry, inclu- 
ding some of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, four batteries 
of light artillery, two batteries of heavy artillery, a 
battalion of engineers and signal and hospital corps, 
altogether numbering 15,000 men. The regulars 
were practically picked men, not a single recruit being 
taken. They are all, excepting the volunteers, sea- 
soned troops. There were no fewer than thirty-two 
transports, besides two barges, a tug and a hospital 
ship. Nearly 1,000 horses were taken and 300 mules. 
Abundant precautions have been taken to prevent 
any surprise by the Spanish war-ships. 


THE first battle between the American and the 
Spanish forces on Cuban soil occured on Friday, on 
Guantanamo, when 800 marines, under command of 
Lieut.-Col. Bay W. Huntington, were landed from 
the transport ‘‘ Panther,” and encamped on the hill, 
guarding the abandoned cable station at Caimanera, 


than the minimum is 
coined monthly, to coin 
it all. The compromise pleased neither Senate nor 
House, but was finally accepted as the best possible 
result. The President doubtless signed it for the 
same reason, It is expected to yield at least $175,- 
000,000 in revenue. It provides for special taxes on 
beer and tobacco, and tobacco dealers and manufac- 
turers, on inheritances above $10,000, on bankers and 
brokers, proprietors of theaters, shows, etc., insur- 
ance policies, leases, and on the receipts of the Stand- 
ard.Oiland Sugar Trusts; also for stamps to be affixed 
to bank checks and drafts, bonds, etc., of associa- 
tions, promissory notes, bills of lading, telephone 
messages, telegrams, conveyances, proprietary arti- 
cles, perfumery, cosmetics, chewing-gum, and in- 
numerable other articles. The bond provision was 
made more satisfactory to the House by increasing 
the amount which may be issued from $300,000,000 
to $400,000,000. As the Secretary of the Treasury 
may also issue interest-bearing certificates of indebt- 
edness to the amount of $100,000,000, the Govern- 
ment may borrow $500,000,000.under the new law. 
& 





THE War Revenue bill out of the way the measure 
for the annexation of Hawaii is to the front in the 
House, where a vote is to be taken on Wednesday of 
this week. Speaker Reed, who 1s opposed to the 
movement, did not stand in the way of consideration 
of the resolution, The debate began on Saturday, 


Chairman Hitt, of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
To indicate the position of the islands, 


opening it. 
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a globe and a large map were brought into the cham- 
ber, and members surrounded them during the speak- 
ing and became diligent students of the geography of 
the Pacific, its islands and its shores. The debate 
took the usual course. Mr. Hitt showed that the 
provisions of the Newlands resolution were in sub- 
stance those of the treaty before the Senate recently 
and the treaty of five years ago. Hawaii is freely 
offered to us and the question is whether we shall ac- 
cept it. Mr. Hitt then argued the strategic im- 
portance of the islands, quoting naval authorities to 
show that no hostile fleet from Asiatic waters could 
operate against our Pacific Coast without stopping at 
Honolulu for coal and supplies. Our ships have to 
stop there for this purpose on the way to Manila. 
Hawaii has risked everything to show her friendliness 
to us in defiance of the laws of neutrality, and we 
were under obligation to protect her. Mr. Dins- 
more, of Arkansas, attacked the proposition as un- 
constitutional. Democrats generally attacked and 
Republicans generally supported the measure. Not 
more than a score of Democrats will, it is thought, 
vote for it. 


In the Philippines the Spaniards are cooped up 
within the city and its defenses, utterly unable to get 
out. So general is the feeling of discouragement 
that large numbers of the native troops are already 
deserting and joining the insurgents, and one of the 
naval captains of Admiral Dewey’s fleet writes that 
if the re-enforcements from America do not hurry up 
there will not be any Spanish Army left at the end of 
the fight. There are conflicting reports as to the in- 
structions that have gone from Madrid to Captain-Gen- 
eral Augusti in response tu his announcement that he 
cannot hold out against the combined force of the 
Americans and insurgents. According to some he has 
been instructed to make the best terms he can with 
the Americans rather than surrender to the insurgents; 
according to others he has had no instructions, ex- 
cept to hold on as long as possible. The movements 
for re-enforcing Admiral Dewey are progressing more 
rapidly. A hurry order has gone from Washington, 
and it is expected that the whole of the second expe- 
dition will be off this week, and the third next week. 
General Merritt has, it is announced, put in a request 
for fully twenty thousand men; and the arrangements 
are in course of preparation. The ‘‘Monterey,’’ 
which sailed from San Francisco, put in at San Diego 
to replace some coal that was lost from her decks in 
a severe storm, and has sailed again. The cruiser 
«Philadelphia ” is to remain at Honolulu pending a 
settlement as to the future of the islands; and the 
Government also intends to send the training ship 
‘«Mohican,’’ now at Honolulu, to the Ladrones and 
the Carolines to plant the American flag on all in- 
habited islands under Spanish rule. 





FULLER details in letters from Hongkong as to 
the arrangements between the insurgent chief Agui- 
naldo and the United States authorities, state a very 
interesting condition of things. It appears that just 
before the actual outbreak of hostilities there was a 
conference at Singapore between the insurgent chief 
and the United States Consul-General, Mr. Spencer 
Pratt, in which certain Englishmen specially inter- 
ested in Aguinaldo took a part. After conference 
they opened communication with Admiral Dewey, 
and the result was a statement on the part of Agui- 
naldo as to his general plan. This involves the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines with internal affairs 
under the control of European and American ad- 
visers. American protection is desired on the same 
lines as in Cuba, in order that the insurgent author- 
ities may have their assistance in establishing a sub- 
stantial government. The ports of the Philippines 
are to be free to the trade of the world, safeguards 
only being established against an influx of Chinese, who 
compete with the population of the country, There is 
to be a thoroughly reformed judiciary under experi- 
enced foreign law officers; entire freedom of the 
press, of thought and of public meetings; general 
religious toleration, but the abolition and expulsion 
of the tyrannical religious orders which have done 
so much evil throughout the islands. Efforts are to 
be made to develop the natural resources and wealth 
of the country by roads, railways and the removal 
of all hindrances to enterprise and the investment of 
capital. This plan includes the essential elements 
of the plan which was agreed upon between Agui- 
naldo and Primo de Rivera on behalf of the Spanish 
Government, which agreement, however, was prac- 
tically repudiated, and has formed the basis of the 
understanding between Aguinaldo and Admiral 
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Dewey, which has been followed in the conduct of 
the war. It is stated that Admiral Dewey has told 
the insurgents that they could have free scope up to 
within a certain distance of Manila; that there they 
must stop, for Manila itself must be occupied by the 
Americantroops. So far the insurgents are carrying 
on the war according to the best of methods, and the 
chiefs are holding their people in check from out- 
rages, such as might naturally be expected. 


IN Spain the situation is chaotic. No one within 
the Government, or among the Opposition, of what- 
ever class, seems to have any plan of action or any 
clear idea as to the result, except that it is bound to 
be fatal to Spain. At the same time there is no 
readiness on the part of any one to face the situation 
and do what every one feels must inevitably be done. 
The receipt during the week of a telegram from Cap- 
tain-General Augusti, at Manila, stating that it would 
be impossible for him to hold out against the com- 
bined forces of Admiral Dewey ‘and the insurgent 
chief, Aguinaldo, unless he was heavily re-enforced, 
seems to have completely dazed the officials. Ac- 
cording to the reports, when it was read in the Coun- 
cil meeting the members of the Cabinet clapped their 
hands to their headsin dismay. They appear tohave 
become convinced that further deception of the peo- 
ple is impossible, and, accordingly, a somewhat modi- 
fied statement of the dispatch was published. That, 
however, had the effect of a bombshell throughout 
the country. Immediately the bitterest attacks were 
made upon the Government in the Cortes and in the 
newspapers. Sefior Sagasta sat quietly and appar- 
ently stolidly receiving the almost vituperation of the 
Opposition members, and Sefior Moret made a feeble 
attempt to defend the Government. Meanwhile, the 
situation throughout the country is growing worse. 
The distress is increasing, money is scarce, and it 
looks as if the Government could only keep afloat by 
the issue very shortly of adepreciated paper currency. 
The air is full of rumors of all kinds, chiefly to the 
effect that the Ministry will be obliged to resign, and 
that a dictatorship, headed by Campos or Silvela, will 
succeed. The Carlists announce that they will keep 
quiet so long as the Government carries on the war; 
but should the Government take any steps which, in 
their view, are derogatory to the honor of Spain, 
then they will take aggressive action, 





THERE are all sorts of rumors of intervention. 
Every interview of the Spanish Ministry with foreign 
ambassadors is regarded as significant, and repeatedly 
during the past week telegrams have announced that 
application had been made to the European Powers 
for intervention. So far as appears, however, no 
positive action has been taken. Everywhere the sit- 
uation seems to be more clearly apprehended, and the 
Powers especially interested, France and Austria, 
have come to the conviction that they cannot inter- 
vene until there is some possibility of their interven- 
tion being accepted by the United States as well as 
by Spain. This decision has unquestionably been 
affected by the very definite statement in the English 
Parliament, that the time for intervention has not 
yet come. So far as the West Indies are concerned, 
they appear to have been given up entirely. The 
only question appears to be with regard to the Philip- 
pines, and as tothe Philippines the only Government 
that is saying anything is that of Germany, who is 
anxious for the preservation of her great trade inter- 
ests in the islands. The Pope, it is announced, 
has telegraphed to the Queen Regent placing his 
services at her disposal, if she wishes him to assist in 
securing intervention. This offer, it is said, will be 


accepted by the Queen whenever the opportune mo- 
ment arrives, 





FURTHER information as to the situation in France 
reveals a worse condition than was anticipated. 
When M. Deschanel, the Government candidate for 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, was elected, 
the majority of four, narrowas it was, was considered 
reasonably safe. It appears, however, that he re- 
ceived the full strength not only of the Rallied Re- 
publicans, but of the Conservatives or Monarchists, 
who, opposed as they are to M. Meline, could not 
support M. Brisson, the representative of the Radi- 
cals. This makes it apparent that a considerable 
number of Moderates, supposed to be thoroughly 
loyal to the Government, voted against its candidate. 
M. Meline evidently cannot rely in any important 
matters upon the Conservatives; and if he cannot 
claim the support of his own party it is only a ques- 
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tion of days before he must resign. A report was 
current early in the week that be had resigned, or 
rather that his Cabinet had resigned, and that he was 
to form a newone. Under such circumstances it 
is impossible to expect any definite policy of any 
kind except under such stress as would obliterate 
party differences. This, it is understood, has an 
essential bearing on the relations of France to the 
Spanish-American War. The West Africa arrange- 
ment with Great Britain, however, does not appear to 
have been endangered. It is again reported that an 
agreement has been reached concerning the territory 
in dispute on the Upper Niger. The terms of the 
agreement are given rather vaguely; but it seems 
that the French are to get two towns on the Niger, 
the navigable part of which the English are to con- 
trol, together with Bussa, which the French occu- 
pied recently. If England gains on the Niger, how- 
ever, she loses somewhat of the Ashanti hinterlands. 


I! 


SINCE the occupation of Manchuria by Russia there 
has been a general belief that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would be compelled to remove its capital from 
Peking if it wished to preserve the semblance of inde- 
pendence. There comes now a report that Singanfu, 
capital of the province of Shensi, has been selected. 
The report is not confirmed, and the choice can hardly 
be considered of the best except as it has the advan- 
tage of placing the Yellow River between it and Rus- 
sia, and at the same time being away from South 
China where the Manchu dynasty is least popular. 
It is also very far from the coast and not easily ac- 
cessible, and would tend to increase isolation rather 
than encouragement for helpful foreign alliances. It 
is significant of the change that is coming over the 
Empire that the Emperor has issued a procla.nation 
in which he bewails most bitterly the weak and.de- 
fenseless condition of the Empire, and most ofall the 
lack of cordial support of the Government and loyalty 
to their duty on the part of the people. He says that 
those who were freest with their suggestions just after 
the victory of Japan have been utterly unreliable when 
called upon to meet the exigencies occasioned by the 
demands of crafty and powerful neighbors. He also 
calls attention to the extravagance of the officials 
which makes even the heavy taxes insufficient for the 
expenses, the habit of reporting dummy soldiers to 
increase the pay-roll, the corruption in the /ékin 
and salt departments and the habit of appointing 
favored officials to sincecures. Hecalls upon the 
officials to remember the many favors they have re- 
ceived in the past and to rally loyally to the defense 
of the Emperor. As anacknowledgment of weak- 
ness, the decree has probably never had its parallel in 
the history of China. 


THE Boer Republic, whose destinies Paul Kriiger 
holds fast in his autocratic grasp, has some resources 
in diplomacy as well as the British Government. The 
reply of Dr. Leyds, the Transvaal Secretary of State, 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s dispatch, concerning British 
rights of suzerainty, is a notable State paper. Dr. 
Leyds argues with keen logic, and marshals to the 
support of his argument many paragraphs from Brit- 
ish State papers. There is no question that British 
suzerainty was distinctly provided for in the Pretoria 
Convention of 1881. Dr. Leyds claims that in the 
London Convention, negotiated in 1884, the word 
‘‘suzerainty,’’ was omitted, and quotes the Boer 
deputation’s report to the effect that the new- 
convention put an end to British suzerainty. He cites 
portions of a letter of Lord Derby to the deputation, 
declaring the omission of parts of the old treaty giv- 
ing the British Resident at Pretoria powers affecting 
the internal administration and the foreign relations 
of the Republic, and adding that under the new con- 
vention the Transvaal would enjoy full freedom in 
conducting its home affairs and its diplomatic cor- 
respondence, subject only tothe fourth article, which 
requires British assent to any treaty negotiated with 
a foreign Power. Dr. Leyds claims that the question 
of suzerainty has never been raised since 1884 until 
Secretary Chamberlain wrote his dispatch of October, 
1896. Itis apparent that the difference relates more 
to the.degree than to the fact of British suzerainty. 
Dr. Leyds is anxious that it be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, for which the British Government hardly seems 
ready. We may be sure that Engtish tenacity will 
equal Dutch obstinacy, and that, whatever the British 
right may be, it will not besurrendered. English in- 
terests in the Transvaal are very large and are becom - 
ing increasingly important. There is now prospect o 
a revolt of the Swazis, a semi-independent people in 
Swaziland, 
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Indemnity and Christianity. 


CHRISTIANITY is nothing if not an applied science. 
How does it apply to the doctrine of ‘indemnity ’’ 
as we hear it talked everywhere at the present time ? 

We must, we hear it said on every side, hurry up 
our operations and seize Porto Rico or take full pos- 
session of the Philippines, so that we can demand 
‘indemnity ” from Spain when the war is over. 
People do not want the war to come to an end too 
soon for fear we cannot demand ‘indemnity ” 
enough. What is indemnity, and is indemnity some- 
thing Christian ? 

The doctrine of indemnity has grown upof late. It 
has its chief illustration in the seizure by Germany of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the imposition of a payment of 
$1,000,000,000 by France to Germany at the end of the 
war of 1870, as an ‘‘indemnity’’ to Germany for the 
expense of prosecuting that war. It seems now tobe 
an understood thing that after a war the defeated 
party shall pay to the victor the cost of the conflict 
either in territory or money, or both. In the case of 
the Franco-German War it may be difficult to ‘say 
which side was the less guilty; we may probably pre- 
sume that if Germany had been beaten she would 
have had to pay an indemnity to France. 

We are at war with Spain. We have declared, and 
truthfully, that we have not entered upon it for the 
purpose of conquest. The purpose was to deliver 
Cuba from intolerable oppression. We were not 
hunting for spoil; we were not fishing for indemnity. 
Weare carrying on the war successfully. Beyond all 
question we shall deliver Cuba; we shall do more 
than we expected; we shall deliver nearly or quite all 
her colonial possessions from the same intolerable 
oppression against which they have rebelled again 
and again. We have declared that we sought only 
the freedom of Cuba; but free Cuba may come to us, 

“ nevertheless. We may, very likely, hold Pcrto Rico, 
perhaps the Philippines and the Carolines; but 
whether we hold them or make them independent, it 
will not be, if we end as we began, to aggrandize our- 
selves at the expense of Spain, but as a matter of pure 
philanthropy. We are fighting for nothing but 
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philanthropy; and this fact the Christian Church must 
insist upon, and it must require our people to go no 
further. : 

While Christianity forbids us to take Spain’s terri- 
tory for the purpose of indemnity, still more would it 
forbid us to demand a money indemnity for the ex- 
pense of the war. Doubtless precedent would allow 
it, not Christianity. 

When the war ends the United States will be strong 
and rich; Spain will be weak and poor. We shall be 
aggrandized; Spain will be humiliated. What credit 
would we deserve for philanthropy if we demanded 
pay for it? What Christianity would there be in 
compelling Spain, already nearly bankrupt, with her 
people already crushed with taxes, to pay many mil- 
lions of dollars to ease our lighter burdens? It would 
be a crime before God. Would that be the way to 
obey the command ‘‘ Love your enemies’’? It might 
be the manner of war; it would not be the manner 
of Christ. 

When our Civil War was ended, we told the beaten 
party to keep their horses; they would need them for 
plowing. Spain will need all her home resources. 
We will not seek to reduce them. We would rather 
out of our abundance give Spain what help she may 
need to relieve her impoverishment. We adjure the 
voices of Christianity to denounce the revengeful 
doctrine of indemnity. Let it be spoken and 
preached that we have no ill will for Spain any more 
than for Cuba. Let the law of love rule, for enemies 
as well as friends. 





The Prospect of Peace. 


THERE is no immediate prospect of peace. To get 
it we must conquer it. Evidently the hope that Spain 
is about to sue for it is delusive. We have had that 
hope ever since the war broke out. Many said, in- 
deed,that Spain would never go to war with us. She 
knew her own weakness too well and had too just an 
appreciation of our strength and resources. We all 
felt that she undertook a hopeless task when she re- 
solved to defend her possessions, and invited ioss of 
Cuba and Porto Rico and perhaps other colonies, 
and financial ruin; nevertheless, she undertook 
it. She said at the beginning she would fight it out 
to the bitter end, and, despite the many reports to 
the contrary, we believe she will. 

Spain has the courage of despair. Her cause with 
the United States is her honor, and she must fight 
for her honor, while fighting is a possibility. We 
cannot understand why she should face ruin and 
death with such fierce and helpless determination, be- 
cause we are a practical people and recognize the 
inevitable and cover ourselves against it. If all the 
chances were dead against us, we would do the best 
thing possible, and save all we could. It is clear that 
Spain did not want war, she wanted to avoid it, if pos- 
sible; but she would not compromise. She would not 
lower her flag anywhere. She knew, quite as well 
as we, perhaps better than we, that her cause was 
utterly hopeless. The first great American victory at 
Manila confirmed her in her hopelessness, The 
virtual loss of Cervera’s fleet simply adds to the mis- 
ery of her hopelessness. She has nothing left that 
she can depend upon. Her navy isshattered beyond 
possibility of repair. Her armies at Manila and in 
Cuba are doomed to defeat. . 

We are told every day that the Spanish Treasury is 
in great straits. Revolution against the throne isa 
constant prediction. But despite defeat abroad, dis- 
may at home and disaster threatening everywhere, 
Spain does not sue for peace. Her constancy to 
honor and sovereignty commands our admiration. 
We deplore the useless waste of life and treasure, and 
shudder at her reckless determination to take the 
deepest plunge into disaster, yielding all to save hon- 
or; but we must fight the battle to the end, and get 
peace through the destruction of Spain’s resources. 

We must, therefore, get our land forces to the 
Philippines as quickly as possible, and help Aguinal- 
do and his insurgent army to complete the work be- 
gun by Admiral Dewey’s brilliant victory. We must 
land our regulars and volunteers at Guantanamo and 
Baiquiri and overcome the Spanish Army under Gen- 
eral Linares, that Santiago de Cuba may be taken and 
the already crippled fleet of Admiral Cervera de- 
stroyed. Will the enemy then give up? Probably 
not. They have a reserve squadron on the other side 
of the Atlantic; we may have to seek that and batter 
it to pieces. General Blanco occupies a strong posi- 
tion in Havana. He is prepared to fight till the last 
ditch. We must besiege and overthrow him, and 
then take Porto_Rico. 
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Our brave and tenacious foe will probably sell us 
peace at no less price. We must pay it, for we 
must have peace. We must, therefore, prosecute the 
war with all possible energy, and take away as soon 
as we can the power of Spanish armies and fleets to 
offer further resistance. This is the hard side of war; 
but it is also the best side. The conditions require 
it; the end justifies it. 


The Missionary Problem in the Philip- 
pines. 


DEWEY’S exploit at Manila has raised a number of 
problems. For the military problem a fleet and an 
army have been furnished. For the administrative 
problem a plan of government is to be formulated, 
a tariff to be arranged, and the details, which it is 
impossible at this distance to provide for, are to be 
left to such competent men as Admiral Dewey, Major- 
General Merritt and their staffs. There remains 
another, the missionary problem. 

Probably not a person directly interested in mission 
work has failed to recognize here an opportunity for 
the American churches second to none that has ever 
been offered them; an immense territory hitherto 
closed, open and ready for occupation; millions of peo- 
ple to whom the very name of Christianity, so far as 
they have heard it is synonymous with oppression and 
fraud, to be reached with the offer of a pure religion. 
Never has a Christian nation had such a duty pre- 
sented to it, a duty, too, involving a most glorious 
opportunity. 

How is that duty to be met? One church, a Pres- 
byterian church at Yonkers, N. Y., Dr. George F. 
Pentecost, pastor, has indicated its method by raising 
$1,000 to send the first missionary. That will, doubt- 
less, be the thought elsewhere; and if precedent rules, 
we shall have a scramble of missionary societies, rep- 
resenting all the various creeds and confessions, 
forms of worship and church government. Undoubt- 
edly this variety will not be apparent to the Philip- 
pine islanders at first; the full effect will not be seen 
for some years. Still it can hardly fail to have even 
from the beginning some unfortunate results, 

Is there not a better way? Why should there not 
be an emergency conference of the different Protes- 
tant missionary societies, and a general plan of action 
agreed upon? If, onconsultation, it appearsthat, for 
any reason any one can undertake the work to better 
advantage, let it be given the precedence, and let the 
others rejoice in the opportunity given to their breth- 
ren, In all probability there will be full scope for all 
who feel able to enter the field; but we do hope that 
the work, when taken up, will be taken up wisely as 
well as earnestly. 

Here is, it seems to us, a splendid opportunity for 
the manifestation of that spirit of Christian fraternity 
about which so much has been said of late years. 
We all agree as to the end to be reached. Let all 
work together to that end. It may perhaps not be 
amiss for the Church militant to take some lessons 
from the army and navy. Not every commodore or 
captain can be at Santiago. The ‘‘Indiana’’ has to 
act as convoy. Commodore Watson is on the block- 
ading squadron, other officers equally eager for the 
fray are faithfully performing shore duty. Let our 
missionary societies get together, make choice of the 
leaders 1n this new field, and then let all of whatever 
name loyally, cordially, effectively support those who 
go. 

But have American Catholics no duty? Their 
Church, as they well know, has incurred the bitter 
hostility of the natives, not merely because of Span- 
ish misgovernment, but because of the actions of 
certain religious orders. So deep-seated is this feel- 
ing that the question has been raised of their complete 
withdrawal from the islands, and the friars have had - 
to flee for their lives. The rebellion led by Agui- 
naldo is as much against the Church as against the 
State, but against a Church far different from the in- 
telligent and faithful Church there is in this country. 
Roman Catholics here have been urgent for a better 
instruction of the Italians that have come to our 
shores. Why should they not inaugurate a mission 
among those of their own faith across the Pacific 
and give them a truer conception of the Church and 
the Gospel than they have hitherto received ? 


...-If Lord Wolseley becomes Governor-General 
of Canada, as reports indicate as possible, our neigh- 
bor will be entitled to congratulations. He is an 
amiable, able gentleman, and will leave the highest 
post in the British Army to accept the highest post 
in British colonies. 
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ONE way in which the Christian Churches in the 
South can deal with their negro brethren is illus- 
trated by the action of the late Southern Presby- 
terian Assembly at New Orleans. For several years 
the Southern Presbyterians have been trying to get 
their negro churches and ministers to set up for them- 
selves, and after full persuasion it has been accom- 

plished, Twelve delegates from five negro presby- 
teries met at the same time and in the same city, and 
organized themselves into a synod which took the 
name of ‘‘The Separate and Self-Governing Synod 
of the United States and Canada,” a name which, 
long as it is, fails to mention that the new denomina- 
tion is either Presbyterian or negro. Two presby- 
teries filed a protest against the organization on the 
ground of weakness, but it was disregarded. The 
object was to get rid of the negroes, and that was 
thus accomplished. Of course the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, white, is morally responsible for the 
fostering of this new body which it has persuaded 
to secede from it, and something will doubtless be 
done. Still the outlook is not very hopeful, for the 
school at Tuskaloosa, Ala., which the denomination 
has tried to maintain to educate negro ministers, has 
failed to receive financial support, and the teacher 
has resigned and the property is in danger of being 
lost. The secretary for colored work, Dr. Phillips, 
has done all an energetic and able man could, but 
owing to lack of support he also resigns. This home 
mission work of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
has not been sustained while the negroes were in the 
Church, and we may be sure it will get less help now. 
That is one way, the way of keeping the negro at a 
distance as an inferior, on the ground that he cannot 
be treated as an equal. 

A few weeks before the Southern Presbyterians 
met in New Orleans the Tennessee Congregational 
Association met in Chattanooga. This is an Asso- 
ciation in which white churches and colored churches, 
with their ministers, are members in somewhat 
near equal proportion, The opening sermon was 
preached by a colored minister from Nashville. The 
program, which covered three days, recognized no 
difference of color, At the first session one paper 
was read by a white man and another by a negro. 
The next morning session had two papers by white 
men and one bya negro, The officers chosen were 
from both colors. Everything passed off pleasantly, 
and no complaints were made. There was no talk of 
seceding, and no urgency that the negroes should go 
off by themselves. This was a case of ecclesiastical 
equality recognized and accepted. 

The second ideal is what we would have become 
general. We have been told many times that the 
conditions in the South are such that white and black 
ministers and churches cannot meet together in the 
same conferences on equal terms, that it could not be 
endured. This has been given as a reason why the 
Congregationalists should continue their practice of 
keeping, in most of the South, their churches apart, 
the white churches supported by one society and the 
colored churches by another, a policy which perpetu- 
ates and intensifies the color distinctions ina way not 
creditable to their good management and their pro- 
fessed principles. 

We have here an illustration that it is possible. The 
logical alternative is that offered by the Southern 
Presbyterians, who have driven their colored mem- 
bers into a new schism, after having failed to support 
their feeble mission among them. We heartily trust 
that this baby Synod will serve God by merging itself 
into the Northern Presbyterian fold, which treats 
both colors alike, or into some other body equally 
Christian. 


Our Opportunity. 

As responsibility makes a strong man stronger, so 
colonies make a great nation greater. Weak men 
and weak nations, on the other hand, can hardly bear 
the burden of their own insufficiency. Morally or 
physically they are forever tottering, and no one 
wants their guidance, or can be patient under their 
control. 

The law of life is development. The law of death 
is decay. One law or the other all men and all na- 
tions follow and obey. They are either living or dy- 
ing, and the category to which they belong even the 
most casual observer can generally determine. 
Where in the realm of civilization is the individual or 
people so short-sighted who does not behold in us a 
living nation, strong and vigorous, powerful and pro- 
gressive, and capable and certain of immense develop- 
ment; and who does not recognize in Spain a nation 
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wretched and weak, decaying and dying? Envy or 
jealousy, France or Getmany may have their carping 
word; but to them also our nation represents life, in 
all its hope and splendor, while Spain is a synonym 
of dissolution and death. Her very children, fearful 
of contagion and of her insensate cruelty, have left or 
are leaving her, and in their helplessness the weakest 
of them are turning to us for deliverance and piotec- 
tion. Their call we have heard; their appeal we 
cannot resist. We are strong. We accept the re- 
sponsibility, and we will prove that, as responsibility 
makes a strong man stronger, so colonies make a 
great nation greater. 

In teaching we learn. In administering the affairs 
of others we learn to administer our own. Eng- 
land, mighty and -magnificent as her sway is now, 
but a few score years ago was not proficient as a 
teacher or an administrator. Carelessness and cor- 
ruption were hers, at home and in her colonies. But, 
losing her great American colony, she learned her 
lesson, She knew that her colonies would simultan- 
eously or successively fall away from her, were they 
misgoverned. She, therefore, proceeded to give them 
all a full measure of justice. 
grew strong, and her own people, fard passu, prosper- 
ed and grew strong. Good administration abroad 
quickened the intelligence and conscience of her peo- 
ple at home. They for themselves demanded a good 
administration. Corrupt legislators and judges were 
recognized as enemies of the nation. They had to 
go, and England stepped forth at once and forever 
from medievalism and moral mediocrity. Her re- 
sponsibilities strengthened and purified her, and to- 
day she stands among the nations of the earth 
mighty and magnificent. The same high destiny may 
and must be ours. We cannot, must not shirk our 
duty to grow stronger and greater. The process of 
development of our power abroad means the purifica- 
tion of our intentions and institutions at home. Let 
us not shrink from the responsibility if we must take 
and keep the colonies that Spain cannot control. 
Let us administer them so wisely that they will never 
want to leave us, and so intelligently that ignorance 
and corruption will be driven abashed from our Con- 
gress and Legislatures. Never was such an oppor- 
tunity for development given to another nation as is 
now given to us. To ignore it would be shametul 
folly. To seize it and make the best and most of it 
is not only an imperative but a glorious duty. 





The Oregon Election. 

THE results of the election last week in Oregon 
deserve more attention than they are likely to get 
from the general public in these war times. A battle 
in whose issue the country has large interests has 
been fought in that far Northwest State, and the re- 
sults are full of encouragement to those who have 
feared that the victory of 1896 was by no means con- 
clusive. The State has been carried for Sound 
Money by an increased majority. 

The question of Free Silver was the chief question 
of thecampaign. On the one side was the Repub- 
lican Party standing squarely on a platform declaring 
for the gold standard and challenging the doctrine of 
the free coinage of silver as ‘‘ looking to the debase- 
ment of the currency and the repudiation of debts.”’ 
On the other side were the Fusionists, consisting of 
Populists, Democrats and Silver Republicans, The 
battle was fought on the same lines as that of 1896. 
Gold was arraigned as the cause of innumerable evils, 
and the moneyed class was denounced as the enemy 
of the working people. The present war and its 
issues hardly affected the canvass. Butthe return of 
prosperity to the farmers and the immense advance 
in wheat, all against the prophecies of the advocates 
of silver-in 1896, were arguments of irresistible 
force, and thothe Republicans were suffering from the 
effects of the State legislative fiasco, the result was a 
sweeping victory for theirentire ticket, gubernatorial, 
Congressional and legislative. 

It is true that Oregon has always gone Republican 
in Presidential elections, save that of 1892; but the 
margin for McKinley in 1896 was small, and that of 
each of the two Congressmen very narrow. Last 
week Congressman Tongue got a plurality of over 
2,000, instead of 63, and Ellis between 6,000 and 
7,000, instead of less than 500; while Governor 
Geer’s shows a gain of 8,000 over that of McKinley. 
This is proof conclusive that the people of Oregon 
are sound on the issues of 1896, and the increase of 
this sentiment may be taken as indicating that the 
great Northwest is giving up its dream of free silver. 
It was brought forward as a cure for evils Which were 
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due, not to néglect of silver, but to far different 
causes. It is now clearly seen that wheat can climb 
not only up to the dollar standard, but goiar beyond, 
and that agold basis is consistent with high prices 
for crops, great industrial activity and good wages. 
It is being made more clear every day to those who 
need to be convinced, that the awful wrench which 
free silver would give our financial system is not nec- 
essary, that we need not put ourselves out of right 
financial relations to the nations of the world, 

The influence of the Oregon victory on the coming 
Congressional campaign cannot but be helpful. It 
ought to put courage into conventions to make their 
platforms strong and outspoken. They need not fear 
to make the issue sharply. Half-hearted, ambiguous 
utterances command nobody’s respect. There is 
danger only in shirking the issue. Wherever the sil- 
ver men raise it, let it be fought openly and vigor- 
ously. There is plenty of material at hand for con- 
clusive arguments, 

The action of Congress concerning the coinage of 
the seigniorage looks like a backward step. So it is; 
but tho bad in principle, its badness has been mini- 
mized by the House conferees, and it can do gold 
little harm or silver little good. The Government is 
not to buy the silver; it is already in the Treasury 
vaults, and while the effect will be to increase slightly 
the amount of money upheld on the gold basis, it is 
only adropin the bucket. It was being slowly coined, 
anyway. The President feels that under the emer- 
gencies of war he ought not to veto the bill. The 
Senate is under the control of the silver forces, and 
it might be worse than useless to do battle with it 
now. Fortunately, within a few months, the Sound 
Money party in Senate will be strengthened. 

DoUBTLESsS practical politics required it and Cap- 
tain Pratt’s resentment has been gratified and the 
woman suffrage States have been attracted party- 
ward; but nevertheless it is with deep regret that we 


. learn that Dr. Hailmann has been removed from the 


position of Superintendent of Indian schools. The 
Indian school service has been fortunate to have had 
at its head for nearly five years a professional educa 

tor of rank and reputation, a man of both experience 
and enthusiasm, of unremitting industry, and of 
stanch Civil Service convictions. During his admin- 
istration the schools as a whole have made great gain 
in literary rank, in morale, in personnel uf employés 
and their esprit du corps, and in general equipment 
and systematic development. Doubtless Dr. Hail- 
mann has made some mistakes (and doubtless his 
successor will make some more—different, of course); 
but it seems a pity and a waste to lose to Indian 
education one who has been conscientiously and 
ably devoted to its highest interests, who has 
planned definitely and largely for its future, who has 
learned the possibilities and promise of Indian school 
work, and who has also learned the political pitfalls 
and red-tape entanglements which beset the Govern- 
ment official who, with ideas and ideals, honestly tries 
to do more than treadmill work. Now all this expe- 
rience, with its lessons of hope and disheartenment, 
goes for naught. We had hoped that the hearty in- 
dorsements of educational experts, coupled with the 
strong approval of individuals and organizations who 
care for the Indian from the philanthropic standpoint, 
would avail to retain Dr. Hailmann, despite the 
change of Administration. Miss Estelle Reel will have 
the honor, we believe, of being the first woman to re- 
ceive an appointment confirmed by the Senate. A 

Superintendent of Public Instruction in Wyoming 
she has acquired familiarity with school matters, and 
has done some good work. We wish her the highest 
success, not only for the sake of the Indians, but also 
because we want women to succeed in their new en- 
terprises. We hope that she will adhere to Dr. Hail- 
mann’s civil service policy, and in other respects will 
strive to carry forward that which he has so well 
under way. One good plan persisted in has a iarger 
outcome than can be had by frequent changes, even 
to better ones. 





WHEN the bill appropriating $288,000 to the Meth- 
odist’ Publishing House in Nashville became a law 
we felt more like congratulating the Southern Meth- 
odist Church than criticizing Congress. The case 
seemed to be fairly made out. The Federal Govern- 
ment seized and used the property during the Civi 
War, inflicting damage upon a business that was per- 
fectly legitimate—chiefly that of publishing religious 
books and periodicals. It was not established that 
the property was used for disloyal purposes. More- 
over, the claim was supported by bishops of the 
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Northern Church, who deemed it just. The attempt 
is now being made to exhibit the matter in the light 
of ascandal. It has been brought to the attention of 
the Senate that $108,000 of the money has been paid 
to a well-known lobbyist for pushing the claim 
through. It had failed in previous Congresses. That 
is the charge, and sharp remarks were made about it 
in the Senate by Senators Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
Bate, of Tennessee, and Tillman, of South Carolina, 
last week. That is an enormous sum to pay for such 
service, and the report creates a suspicion which 
ought to be removed as quickly as possible. A sug- 
gestion was made in the Senate, that the amount 
which might be paid for this purpose be limited to 
$5,000, or less; but assurance was given that this was 
unnecessary. A full explanation is demanded. We 
cannot believe the claim was made a matter of specu- 
lation. Messrs. Barbee & Smith, the agents of the 
publishing house, are honorable men. Doubtless 
they can explain. Our Chicago contemporary, Zhe 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, has opposed the 
bill most persistently, and hasinsisted that the money 
ought not to have been paid. 

WE said two weeks ago, in speaking of the McGif- 
fert case before the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
that questions of scholarship are not suited to an 
ecclesiastical court; that they belong to the forum of 
honest scholars, who are the final judge and jury in 
such matters, and that this isa court that can open 
and renew the trial every year, and the only court 
competent to tell us who wrote an Epistle or what 
was the view of the early disciples about the Lord’s 
Supper. A correspondent asks us if we mean to im- 
ply that the ministry must wait on the latest conclu- 
sions of scholars before teaching the common doc- 
trine on the subject of the sacraments; and whether 
one who declines to accept the opinion of some of 
these scholars that Peter did not write the Epistles 
that pass under his name, rebels against the court of 
last resort. Notatall. That would be most absurd. 
This is not a court made up, like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, of official members, who take 
a question and decide it and whose decision is backed 
by authority. It is an indeterminate court, and its 
decisions are of gradual growth; and any one has a 
right to rebel against them if he thinks he has good 
reason, for it is a court in which reason counts and 
not authority; and not the names of the court but 
the arguments they present must control. The 
preacher must preach what he believes to be true, 
whether he takes his authority from his theological 
professor at Princeton or at Union, from Berlin or 
from Rome, or from his own investigations. And in 
the end the truth will be likely to prevail through 
the final consensus of the court of scholars and not 
through any decision of ecclesiastical courts, 

THE delay in union between kindred denomina- 
tions in this country can be explained, but is it possi- 
ble to excuse it? In England the Free Churches have 
been confederated now for three years; here we have 
not the beginning of the desired accomplishment. 
Assemblies and conferences and conventions meet, 
and no visible progress is made. In Scotland the 
United and the Free Presbyterian Churches are onthe 
eve of consolidation. The plans unanimously adopted 
by the committees of the two denominations have been 
accepted with equal enthusiasm by their two synods, 
and the proposition sent down to the presbyteries for 
approval. They are making church history over 
there, while here we are dallying and dangling and 
doing nothing. Have we here no ecclesiastical states- 
manship, no sense of the importance of presenting a 
united front to the enemy? ‘‘ We will wait a while,” 
say the Northern and Southern Presbyterian Assem- 
blies. *:We are afraid our blessed and _ historica! 
names will be sacrificed,”’ say the Congregationalists 
and the Christians, ‘‘We can allow only one form 
of the doctrine of regeneration,’’ say the Baptists and 
the Disciples. Yet there are signs of softening. The 
Southern Presbyterians, kept apart from their North- 
ern brethren by their testimony against meddling 
with the State, refused to support an overture com- 
plaining against a presbytery because it sent to the 
Postmaster-General a protest against Sunday mails. 

THE closest parallel to the exploit of Lieutenant 
Hobson in American history is that in which Com- 
mander Richard Somers lost his life in the harbor of 
Tripoli in 1804, He participated in the blockade of 
Tripoli and commanded a division of the gunboats. 
As the season for operations drew to a close he pro- 
posed to destroy the Tripolitan fleet by fitting the 
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‘‘Intrepid” as a bomb vessel to explode in their 
midst. About fifteen thousand pounds of powder 
and two hundred loaded shell were stowed in the 
“Intrepid” and arranged with a slow-match to ex- 
plode after the crew should have escaped. It was an 
extremely dangerous expedition, and Midshipman 
Israel and ten men volunteered to accompany him 
into the inner harbor on the night of September 4th. 
But they were discovered by the enemy, who opened 
fire upon them, and the ‘‘Intrepid” blew up when 
five hundred yards from her destination, and all on 
board perished without doing any damage to the 
enemy. None of the bodies were ever found. This 
was the last event in the war, at the end of which the 
Government of Tripoli acceded to the terms de- 
manded bythe Americans It waswith such a prece- 
dent before them that Lieutenant Hobson and his 
volunteers attempted a similar feat, but fortunately 
without loss of life. 


THE people who have preached to us that our Gov- 
ernment has such difficult problems at home, the 
negro problem, the Indian problem, the currency 
problem, the civil service problem, that it cannot 
afford to take on itself any foreign problem, are of 
the same sort with those who see no use for foreign 
missions so long as we have so many heathen at 
home. In the Christian Church we understand that 
eagerness to convert the heathen abroad makes peo- 
ple more earnest for home evangelization. President 
Andrews, of Brown University, applied the princi- 
ple admirably in his baccalaureate sermon last Sun- 
day: 

‘*In no other way canthis nation so well get on as by 
interesting itself in needed reforms the wide world 
over. The best way to get people to help the poor and 
drunkards at home is to create in them a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for everv man, no matter how far away. 
Get men to love God and humanity, and then you'll get 
things done at your door. I know of no other moral 
law for international matters. If you cultivate the her- 
mit nation idea—the idea that we must solve the tariff 
question and the money question, and solve them for- 
ever, before we attend to outside problems, such as the 
Cubans—we shall get no satisfactory progress in any- 
thing.”’ 





A METEORITE, described as half the size of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, is said to have fallen at 
Port Alfred, in South Africa. It madea hole in the 
ground 50 feet deep, 120 feet long and 60 feet wide, 
which would make it the largest known meteorite on 
record. Being a single piece, apparently, it was 
probably solid iron, like other meteorites known, 
some of which have weighed a number of tons, but 
none of this size is recorded. And yet there is no 
reason to believe that multitudes very much larger 
may not be traveling in the celestial spaces; and it is 
only good luck that prevents our falling in with them. 
There is no inherent impossibility that a meteorite or 
little asteroid, as large as some of the multitude that 
revolve between Mars and Jupiter, might come within 
the sphere of the earth’s attraction, large enough to 
cover an entire State. They may be even moving in 
the tracks of comets, altho we know perfectly well 
that the bulk of the material of comets is very incon- 
siderable, and the earth has more than once passed 
through the tail of a comet without any more effect 
than a shower of falling stars. What the effect would 
be of striking the head of a comet we do not yet 
know. 

THE Irish leader, Michael Davitt, M.P., has been 
contributing to the London 7zmes some remarkable 
computations, or guesses, as to the constituent pop- 
ulation of this country. He will not have it that we 
are by any means an Anglo-Saxon people; indeed, we 
are much more Celtic. He ciphers it out in this way: 
In 1800 the population of the United States was 
5,300,000, Of these, two millions may be fairly sup- 
posed to be descended from English, two millions from 
Irish ancestors, and all the remaining million from 
other nationalities. The only basis he gives for this 
enormous Irish proportion is the asserted fact that 
‘«more than half of the American Army of Independ- 
ence was made up of Irishmen.”” Of the present sev- 
enty millions he assumes—pure assumption—that 
thirteen millions are of English, or Anglo-Saxon ori- 
gin, and nineteen millions Irish, and the rest, we sup- 
pose, German, Spanish, negro, etc. This is a very 
crude and untrustworthy guess, The Irish element 
in our population is, of course, a very large one, but 
if it so largely predominates over the English, it is 
not to its credit that it has been so incorporated into 
the habits, feelings and traditions of what is really 
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the predominant element. Yet we might better say 
that it is to the credit of allelements, whether Irish, 
German, Scandinavian or Russian, that they so 
quickly adopt one language, one brogue even, ard 
become rather Americanized than Anglicized, altho 
our institutions as well as language proclaim English 
the predominant factor in our civilization. 


....9an Francisco is to give us a new experiment 
in municipal rule. Under the constitution of Cali- 
fornia cities have the power to frame. their own char- 
ters, subject only to the veto of the Legislature. It 
gives the Mayor extensive powers of appointment 
and removal (he can even remove elected officers), 
but divides responsibility between him and the city 
council. The initiative and referendum are incor- 
porated, and this popular feature seems to have 
helped make the charter acceptable, altho the vote 
for it was singularly small, only a third of the voters 
expressing their sentiment. The charter is severely 
criticised as crude in some of its sections; but the 
people have the amendatory power and the courts 
can construe it. Its great feature is home rule and 
direct rule. 

.... There is in Buenos Ayres a ‘‘ Patriotic Associ- 
ation’ of the Spanish residents. Their meetings 
about this time will be rather more subdued, we im- 
agine, than the one with which they opened the cam~ 
paign. Eight thousand of them crowded a hall 
meant to hold eight hundred, smashed the mirrors 
and furniture, and failed in no expression of enthusi- 
asm. Half a dozen spoke at once. A box of cigars 
given by one man was put up at auction and brought 
$2,000. A blind beggar woman gave a dollar, the 
total alms collected in three days. A priest gave 
$200 he had saved up to send to his mother. It was 
all very noble and crazy and useless. 


....A hundred preachers and editors who keep a 
well-worn hammer for heretics, are now making an 
anvil of Dr. Lyman Abbott, who, they declare, is a 
pantheist. They may have a right to say that his 
philosophy leads to pantheism; but it certainly has 
not led him there. He is no more a pantheist than 
they are, altho we have no desire to defend that sort 
of monistic philosophy which he expounds, and which 
Professor Strong, the sound Baptist theologian, has 
expounded before him. 


....In Boston we have William Lloyd Garrison 
blazing away with glittering generalities against the 
war, as if they settled anything. We live in a con- 
crete, not an abstract, world: One principle, how- 
ever good, will not settle a concrete case. The ab- 
stract moralist should be kept in cotton in a drawer 
—in cotton to protect himself against a hard and 
cold world, and in a drawer to save us from the noise 
of his outcry. 


.... While the new primary law has not resulted in 
the overthrow of either of the political machines in 
New York City, it did secure an honest expression- 
and a tolerably full expression of the voters, This is 
what it was intended to accomplish, and it must, 
therefore, be regarded as a success, tho doubtless it 
needs emendation. Full forty per cent. of the vote 
cast, was cast, it is said, by Republicans. 


.... The one pre-eminently political appointment 
among the volunteers made by Governor Holcomb, of 
Nebraska, is that of Mr. Wm. J. Bryan to be colonel 
of his silver regiment. Confessedly he is entirely in- 
competent, and he says he has been ‘‘ studying tac- 
tics for several weeks.’’ It may be politically wiseto 
accept such a colonel, but as a military measure there 
cannot be two opinions on it. 


.... After this war is over let us have a union of 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians, of Northern 
and Southern Methodists. Congress has removed 
the last of the disabilities that grew out of the Civil 
War; let the Churches follow not too far behind the 
world, 


.... The new Stamp act will be vexatious and bur- 
densome, of course; but it will not drive us into re- 
volt. It is a temporary measure, and as soon as its 
purpose is met it will be repealed in whole or in part. 
As the money must be raised this is a proper and 
fair way to raise it. 

.... The Southern Presbyterian General Assembly 
made a wise decision when it decided that wilful de- 
sertion affords proper ground for divorce, and gives, 
in case of legal divorce, the moral right of remar- 
riage to the innocent party. 


.... If American missionaries go tothe Philippines , 
they will be home missionaries —will they not ? 
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Religious Intelligence. . 
General Synod Reformed (Dutch) Church. 


SECOND WEEK. 
BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D 


THE Reformed Church has two funds for ministerial 
relief—the Widows’ Fund, which is partly insurance 
and partly charitable (each minister being able to make 
his family an annuitant after his death by the yearly 
contribution of $20); and the Disabled Ministers’ Fund, 
which is wholly of the relief nature. To the former 
Miss Sarah Bayly gave, this year, $15,100, raising it to 
$105,833.04; the Disabled Ministers’ Fund is only $63,- 
293.13. C. Van Santvoord, D.D., is authorized by the 
Particular Synod of Albany and the Board of Directors 
to act as special agent for this Fund, and it is hoped his 
efforts will increase its capabilities for so imperative a 
service. 

The report on Foreign Missions, by the Rev. Denis 
Wortman, expressed first of all the sorrow of the Synod 
upon the death of Dr. Guido Verbeck, of the Japanese 
Mission. He was a man of unique character and serv- 
ice; the modest and intrepid pioneer in Japanese mis- 
sions, a cosmopolitan scholar, a ‘‘ man without a coun- 
try ’’—born in Holland, educated in America,-his life- 
work in Japan, citizen of neither, but made by the Em- 
peror an equal of his nobles, with the open privileges 
of the palace; one of the most trusted advisers of that 
Government in the founding of the educational, polit- 
ical and religious policies of New Japan; of extreme 
modesty, yet among the most influential men, who 
opened the heart of that country to a Christian civili- 
zation as Perry opened her ports to the commerce of 
the world. He was her true ‘* Xavier.’’ Our mission 
in that country has now completed its first quarter cen- 
tury; 1899 is to see an end to her local restrictions, and 
all her territory is to be open to Christian evangeliza- 
tion. In Yokohama and elsewhere our brethren report 
renewed spiritual impulse. We feel that we cannot too 
urgently press our work there; Japan,so ready and spirit- 
ed in its seizure of new thought and methods, should 
have Christian teaching mingled with all possible speed 
and force into its new evolution before being taken pos- 
session of by agnostic literatures and teachings. Now 
is, indeed, her accepted time; to-day is emphatically 
her day of salvation. 

The mission in Amoy is sensibly weakened by the 
sickness of four of its women missionaries, and the re- 
tirement of Mr. Fraser and Dr. Fest; notwithstanding, 
the churches have received an unusual increase to their 
membership and have given more largely to benevo- 
lences. There is likewise increased interestin education, 
many more of the natives availing themselves of our 
Christian Anglo-Chinese schools. The Arcot Mission 
in India was never more prosperous; progress all along 
the lines; many out-stations have been added, and a 
strong army of gifted missionaries press the work. 

The Arabian Mission among the Mohammedans, 
started by the Zwemers and Cantine only a few years 
ago, becomesincreasingly important. It is sustained by 
voluntary contributions in the way of church offerings, 
but mostly by regular annual personal subscriptions 
ranging from fifty and twenty-five dollars down to one 
dollar; apart altogether from the general funds of the 
Board. The Rev. George E. Stone is to be added to 
the working force, and a medical missionary is required. 
This is the first and only mission among Moslems from 
the American continent. Its success is greater than 
anticipated. It has a mission house at Muscat, and will 
probably have another shortly at Bahrein. 

Our Woman’s Board has done even better than ever, 

adding $36,216.26 to our receipts. The receipts of the 
geoeral Church Board through collections has been 
$89.450.25; additions through legacies, interest on se- 
curity fund, famine relief, etc., make it a total of $109,- 
244.78. Including the Arabian Mission the grand total 
is $124,301.17. It was unanimously resolved that the 
sum of $120,000, aside from legacies and interest on 
invested funds ($2,065), be approved by the Synod as 
the least amount that will suffice to meet the wants of 
the missions the ensuing year; that the Board be au- 
thorized to apportion this sum as equitably as possible 
among the various classes, and that pastors, officers 
and members of the churches be affectionately urged to 
do their utmost to raise this amount. 

The Synod also took favorable action in regard to the 
Ecumenical Council on Missions to be held in New 
York in 1900, and passed a strong reaffirmation of the 
desirability of the monthly missionary prayer-meeting. 
Seventeen young men and women graduating within 
the next two years from our various schools of learn- 
ing, fired with the spirit of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, petitioned to be sent under our auspices. The 
Synod, tho deeming it impossible to send them all, yet 
hailed with pleasure their enthusiasm, regarding it as a 
sign of a widely increasing missionary interest, and 
rejoiced in them as furnishing at least the fine material 
from which men and women, healthy, gifted and full 
of consecrated energy, might be secured for this im- 
perative and imperial cause. I think the Reformed 
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Church ranks next in this country to the Moravian, 
with probably one exception, in its per capita offerings 
to Foreign Missions. 

The Rev. Theo. W. Wells submitted the Report on 
Domestic Missions, its sixty-sixth year. This cause is 
making stronger appeal to our churches. We have 
been in the habit of giving more largely to mission 
fields abroad than those at home, but begin to realize 
that the latter must be well cultivated to sustain the 
former. Dr. W. Walton Clark began at the first of the 
year to visit our churches as field agent, and the pros- 
pects of his success are flattering. The Synod resolved 
that the same amount as that designed for the Foreign 
Board be set for this, viz., $120,000, which covers the 
regular work of the Board, and also the Church Build- 
ing Fund. Contributions to the regular Missionary 
Fund have been $35,886.12; for the Church Building 
Fund, $7,474.42; legacies for the Missionary Fund, $18,- 
900.41; interest on investments, $2,314.64, making a 
total of $64,575.59. The receipts of the Women’s Exec- 
utive Committee have been $20,124.04, making a grand 
total to Domestic Missions of $84,699.63, which is an 
increase over the year before of about $12,500. Its 
tocal indebtedness is only $4,947.05. 

The ladies have done a fine work this fifteenth year 
of the Women’s Executive Committee, it being the best 
year yet in receipts, in acknowledged interest in the 
churches, and the evidence of the Lord’s gracious 
favor. They have helped build three new parsonages, 
repair eight others, build two new churches, repair 
twelve,etc. Their Indian mission at Colony, Okla., is 
unusually promiseful. 

The Board of Education has a present fund of $82,- 
348.51. Its receipts the past year have been $18,823.01, 
about $7,000 being contributions, $12,000 interest. It 
has assisted 30 students for the ministry in New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary, 18 in Western Seminary 
(Holland, Mich,), 16 in Rutgers College, 29 in Hope 
(Holland), and 8 others in Union, Williams, Lafayette 
and grammar schools. Synod calls for $10,000 this 
year. 

Hope College, in Michigan, and the Theological Sem- 
inary there are doing admirable work in educational 
lines. They have able professors, and students who 
are eager in scholarship and intense in their religious 
convictions and devotions. They seem to have inher- 
ited the Dutch aptness for language, developed so nat- 
urally from Holland’s geographical position, so near 
the German, French and English peoples; and the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of their fathers, who fought Spain 
in her highest power—as we are fighting her now in 
her greatest and insane degeneracy. There are 112 
students in the college, 144 in the preparatory depart- 
ments and 17 in the theological seminary. 

The Theological Seminary at New Brunswick has a 
full faculty of able men, Professor Riggs’s place being 
filled at this Synod by Professor Gillespie, of Michigan. 
This seminary now has over 4o students. An effort is 
projected to add some $50,000, or, better yet, $100,000. 

In connection with official action in Synod, the 
missionary conventions were of unusual interest. The 
ladies of the Domestic and Foreign Missions had inter- 
esting sessions; and there were two public gatherings, 
all addressed by various representatives of different 
fields. They were tull of enthusiasm and inspiration. 

We regretted to have the general peace of the Synod 
broken in upon by a case of appeal. Synod constituted 
itself a court, and after prayer had various documents 
read from the Wormser Church, the only Reformed 
Church in Montana. It has no pastor just now, and 
only twenty-nine members on the roll; but they seem 
to have ‘‘ gotten their Dutch up”’ to a sufficient extent 
to trouble the Classis of Dakota, the Particular 
Synod of Chicago, and our General Synod besides. 
It seems to have been a personal quarrel, the struggle 
centering around the Rev. Mr. Wormser, the former 
pastor of the church, the leader of the colony there, 
the man whose name the place bears, and, it would ap- 
pear, the main successful financier. It is said he dis- 
charged a man and raised a grudge. After resigning 
he came back and ordained new elders and deacons. 
The question of principle was, Had he the right, being 
not of that classis, to ordain (a provision of the Consti- 
tution), and the question of fact was, which was the 
genuine consistory? There were irregularities all the 
way upthrough consistory, classis and Particular Synod. 
The Synod curteously spent all the afternoon and eve- 
ning in hearing parties and discussion, and then rather 
than remand the trifle back to frenzy all the lower 
courts over again frankly cut the Gordion knot, and 
laid down some general principles of a sensible, practi- 
cal nature. Fortunately, of late, we have had few 
trials and appeals, our churches are at peace among 
themselves, our pastors hard at work, and, holding to 
the grand old evangelical faith, we are tolerant of little 
differences, and look with calmness on the angry de- 
baters. 

Our list of the beloved and honored deceased is long. 
Elbert Nevius, ninety years old, one of the early 
missionaries in Borneo when the Malays and Dyaks 
were inthe habit of ornamenting the poles of their 
front piazzas with the heads of their enemies, then in 
China atterward, failing in health, a most beloved 
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father in the churches at home; Geo. J. Van Neste, one 
of our eldest and most pious pastors; Guido F. Ver- 
beck, that unique missionary of Japan of whomI have 
already written; and, Joseph T. Duryea, not to speak 
of others. It was a pleasure to the Reformed 
Church, with which the able and gifted Dr. Duryea 
began his pastoral life in the New York Colle- 
giate Church, to receive him again to her ministry in 
Brooklyn a year or two ago. Many were the hopes 
that he might be chosen to the vacant Greek (exegesis) 
professorship at New Brunswick, a position for which 
he was by taste and study supremely qualified. 

In conclusion, 1 may only add, that the Synod wasa 
large one; it transacted much weighty business in short 
time; tho engaged about two days in electing a profess- 
or and dealing with a case of appeal, it was about the 
shortest I ever attended; its harmony and dispatch of 
business were owing not only to its own suavity but 
the capital presiding of President Coe; and its mem- 
bers left the church of Dr. Stryker and the bracing 
breezes of Asbury Park, with the feeling that good 
work had been well done! 


Assury Park, N. J. 


The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 


BY THE REV, C. A. SAVAGE, 


For the second time in its history the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society has held its anniversary in 
what used to be called ‘‘the West.”’ 

Once it went as far as Omaha, once to Washington, 
and this year to Cleveland. 

This change in meeting-places has been made in the 
hope of awakening new enthusiasm in the work of the 
Society among its wide constituency. The experiment 
th’s year cannot be called a remarkable success. The 
meetings were good, some of them of a high order. 
The large Plymouth Church was fairly well filled, at 
least at the evening sessions. Butinthe heart of the 
Western Reserve, in a city with twenty-two Congrega- 
tional churches, within easy reach of the large towns 
in Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, the Soci- 
ety had reason to expect a larger attendance and a 
more enthusiastic reception. Still the good people of 
Cleveland had made ample provision, and those who 
did not come will not know the good things they missed. 

Gen. O. O. Howard was there, fresh from his evan- 
gelistic campaign at Tampa and Chickamauga; the 
massive Meredith, equipped like a battle-ship; the in- 
cisive Strong, his sword drawn for the crusade in behalf 
of the modern city; the optimistic Gladden, who, ‘‘since 
he believes in God, believes that whatever ought to be 
will be’’; the two great-hearted Boyntons; the facile 
Barton, primed for three speeches in a day; the electric 
Puddefoot, who prayed ‘‘ for the poor, broken-hearted 
Spanish mothers,” and scores of others whom the 
churches love to hear. 

The air was charged with patriotism, and the noble 
army of home missionaries appeared as veterans fight- 
ing for the salvation of their country no less than our 
soldiers and sailors at the seat of war. More than 
once the suggestion was made of home missionaries for 
Cuba and Porto Rico and the Philippines, as well as for 
Alaska, where the pioneer, Wirt, has already started a 
church at Juneau. 

The key-note and the closing refrain of the Conven- 
tion was ‘‘ The Problem of the City.” Dr. T. B. 
McLeod’s strong sermon from the words ‘‘ And when 
He beheld the city he wept over it,” placed a new em- 
phasis on this feature of home missionary opportunity 
inour day. Dr. Strong showed how vital is the need 
of saving the city to save the nation, and Drs. Gladden 
and Meredith gave optimistic visions of the regenerated 
city yet to be. 

A dramatic incident of the convention was the ap- 
pearance On the platform on Wednesday evening of 
Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon,a grandson of the Rev. 
David Bacon, one of the first home missionaries to the 
far-off Western Reserve, at the very beginning of the 
century, in an address on ‘‘One Hundred Years of Home 
Missions,"’ and Mr. Eugene Young, grandson of Brig- 
ham Young,in an address on ‘‘ The New Mormonism.” 

The forces generated by these two pioneers in our 
country were set forth as vitally antagonistic and the con- 
flict between them irrepressible. ‘‘ [he New Mormon- 
ism,’’ which was the theme of the evening, the Rev. C. 
W.. Luck, of Utah, declared to be not new but the same 
old.evil, more dangerous because intrenched in State- 
hood. 

This seventy-second anniversary was made memora- 
ble by the presence of Samuel H. Willey, D.D., of San 
Francisco, who was commissioned by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, in 1848, to go to California, and who 
for fifty years has beén one of the molding factors in 
Christian education and Congregational Church Exten- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. At the age of seventy-seven 
Dr. Willey came across the Rocky Mountains to be pres- 
ent at this meeting and read a paper on“ California 
in 49.” 

Stirring words were uttered by superintendents from 
the field. As was fitting from the place of meeting, 
special emphasis was made on our work among the 
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foreign populations. The Bohemian work, born in 
that Plymouth Church in Cleveland fourteen years ago, 
in the heart of Charles Terry Collins, has grown to 
hopeful dimensions. 

Cleveland is the center of a large Slavic population, 
and successful missionary work is being carried on 
among the Bohemians, Poles, Slovaks and Magyars. 
An hour of the convention was given to an illustration 
of this work, which was done by addresses from pas- 
tors and workers in these foreign departments, and 
Bohemian songs. Professor Miskovsky, of the Slavic 
Department of Oberlin Theological Seminary, made an 
address. At the close the delegates were invited to a 
reception at the Bethlehem Bible and Missionary Train- 
ing School, to inspect the admirable work done there 
under the care of Dr. H. A. Schauffler. 

The interesting reports from the secretaries and 
treasurer this year were not read, but presented in 
print. The Treasurer’s report showed as the total re- 
sources of the year $400,003.07, and a decrease of the 
debt of $21,004.25. The debt of the Society now stands 
at $106,500. The Rev. W. A. Robinson, of Middletown, 
N. Y., read an excellent report on the reports of the 
secretaries. ‘ 

One of the most interesting hours of the convention 
was that devoted tothe Woman’s Department in its 
sixteenth anniversary. Short, effective addresses were 
made by workers from New Mexico and Arizona, Indi- 
ana and Oregon. As usual, the most impressive word 
of the convention was given to a woman to utter. Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, of Massachusetts, in speaking 
on ‘‘ How can Woman best Serve her Country ?”’ told 
of a little country school-teacher who had the United 
States flag taken down from the schoolhouse because 
a little boy of seven had toldalie. ‘‘This,’’ said Mrs. 
Palmer, ‘‘ is woman’s work—by her quiet influence and 
teaching to make it henceforth impossible for the 
United States flag to wave over a lie, whether spoken 
in acountry schoolhouse or in Washington!” 

Gen. O. O. Howard was re-elected to lead the Home 
Missionary forces for the coming year as President of 
the Society. 

Orance, N. J. 





An Orthodox Jewish Convention, the first of the 
kind in this country, was held in this city last week. 
It discussed the Sabbath, Zionism, Union, and adopted 
a declaration of principles. 


.... Bishop Henry M. Turner, of the African Metho- 
dist Church, has returned from a stay in South Africa, 
where he organized two Methodist conferences and or- 
dained sixty ministers. He reports a membership of 
over five thousand and continual additions. At Johan- 
nesburg he was received by President Kriiger, who 
gave him assurance of hearty sympathy in his work. 
He is reported as expressing a belief that the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church has a greater future in 
South Africa than in Liberia, and that it will be 
stronger there forthe great work before it on that 
continent. 


...-Among the various benevolent organizations in 
England one attracting very much interest is the mis- 
sion to deep-sea fishermen, including especially the 
fishermen on the North Sea and off the Newfoundland 
banks. The society has eleven boats which systematic- 
ally visit the ‘floating villages’’ in both sections. 
Each is fitted as a hospital,a church and a reading- 
room, and every effort is made to supply the mariners 
with anything that may make their life more enjoya- 
ble as wellas minister to their spiritual needs. The 
mission is doing a good work in the temperance line 
among these men. The services are always well attend- 
ed, and in every way the work is successful. 


...We have spoken of the movement among the 
Mennonites to organize a General Conference which 
shall represent the sixteen annual conferences, which 
constitute two or three of the Mennonite branches. The 
preliminary meeting was held in November last, near 
Elida, O., and resulted in a cali for a General Confer- 
ence, which is to be held at Wakarusa, Elkhart County, 
Ind., beginning November 2d, 1898. Each district con- 
ference is called upon to choose one minister to repre- 
sent it ona committee of arrangements, which is to 
prepare the business to be brought before the confer- 
ence. The work of preparation is going forward, and 
it is believed that the movement will be successful. This 
will unite considerable bodies of Mennonites, and thus 
result in reducing somewhat the dozen branches into 
which they are divided. 


....Another of the New York churches is consider- 
ing very seriously the down-town problem. For some 
time the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, of which 
Dr. Howard Crosby was for so many years pastor, has 
found it difficult to meet its expenses. A proposition 
was made a little time since that it sell the property, for 
which $500,000 was offerec, purchase another site 
further down-town on the East side and erect a building 
at a cost of about $200,000, leaving the remainder as an 
endowment, which would insure the continued life and 
usefulness of the enterprise. Dr. J. R. Davies, the 
pastor, was very earnestly in favor of this movement. 
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The church, however, did not think it best to carry it 
out, being unwilling to make such a radical change in 
the church life. Recently Dr. Davies has received a call 
to a prominent Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
and it is understood that the original question as to the 
future of his present church is intimately connected with 
his consideration of the call. 


....Reports of the Established Church of Scotland 
show a total membership of 641,803, an increase of 
8,395. The entire donations of the Church are given 
as $2,428,475, an advance on last year of about 
$100,000. The home mission reports are exceptionally 
good, the income—$63,440—being the largest for nearly 
twenty years. An interesting itemis the increase in 
the congregational contributions, the amount raised in 
churches and chapels being the largest since 1878. The 
committee reporting upon this give it as their belief 
that this increase is to a large extent due to the more 
general adoption of systematic giving by the congrega- 
tionof the church. The Foreign Mission Committee re- 
ports an income for the year of $250,000, the largest for 
all purposes that has ever been received. There are 
115 European agents in the mission fields, 8,156 bap- 
tized persons, 13,000 mission scholars, and 1,400 pupils 
in Indian zenanas. President Charteris, of Edinburgh 
University, has resigned on account of failure of 
health. 

....For some years the Evangelical Alliance in the 
United States has followed a line of work somewhat 
different from that of the foreign branches. The orig- 
inal idea of the Alliance was distinctly world-wide 
unity of Christian purpose and action and the further- 
ance of general religious liberty. In this country this 
was broadened out to include efforts for the co-opera- 
tion of churches in domestic work and the furtherance 
of Christian unity in evangelistic enterprises. This 
has beeen largely under the influence of the secretary, 
Dr. Josiah Strong, who, as is well known, has written 
much on this topic. Of late, however, it has been evi- 
dent that he wished to develop those ideas still more 

.fully, and also that this would involve a still wider de- 

parture from the original conception of the Alliance. 
Accordingly, it has seemed best to separate the work, 
and Dr. Strong has resigned his position as secretary 
of that body and purposes to continue his work, if 
possible, by the formation of a society specially adapt- 
ed to it. The Alliance will resume its original form of 
effort. 


....For some years the missionary interests of the 
different theological seminaries were furthered by the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance. This was organ- 
ized in 1880, and for a number of years held ‘annual 
meetings. It, however, was evident after a time that 
it did not sustain the interest, due partly tothe fact that 
there was no continuity or growth in the organization, 
each convention being chiefly a repetition of the prece- 
ding one, and partly to the fact that it was somewhat 
expensive, and in view of the great multitude of con- 
ventions seemed scarcely necessary. After some dis- 
cussion in connection with the late convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement it was decided to merge 
this alliance into the Theological Section of the Inter- 
Collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association. This, 
it is supposed, will bring it into closer relations with 
the movement in the different colleges, will tend to do 
away with the isolation of theological students from 
Christian students in colleges and professional schools, 
and, by affiliating the seminary with the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, will secure for them the in- 
spiration of belonging toa world embracing movement. 


....At the Free Church of Scotland General Assembly 
it was reported that the income for the past year had 
been $3,332,000, somewhat of a falling off from that 
of the year before, due, however, to a smaller sum 
from legacies. It was also stated that at least 
$250 ooo is annually contributed to Free Church objects, 
aside from what passes through the treasurer’s books, 
so that the total income should be placed at about $3,- 
610,000. The number of communicants is given as 290,- 
789, an increase of 3,177. An invitation was presented 
to the Assembly from the Established Church to unite 
with the United Presbyterian Church in celebrating the 
250th anniversary of the adoption of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. The report of the Committee on Union with the 
United Presbyterian Church was presented by Principal 
Rainy, who urged very strongly its adoption for send- 
ing tothe presbyteries. In his view it included the 
best possible terms for the preservation of distinctive 
principles and materialconcerns. There was some dis- 
cussion, and a motion was presented, inviting all the 
non-established Presbyterian churches of Scotland to 
enter the Union. The most important debate had to do 
with the question of Church and State relations. Prin- 
cipal Rainy, without taking any invidious position 
toward the Established Church, held that the time had 
come for complete separation. Some, while opposing 
the Establishment as at present existing, were unwill- 
ing to affirm that there should be no connection between 
Church and State. The motion to refer approvingly 
the plan of Union to the presbyteries, was carried by a 
vote of 486 to 40, and the resolution in favor of dises- 
tablishment was carried almost unanimously. 
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....The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
met,in Walton, N. Y.,June Ist, and ‘continued in session 
until noon, June 8th. There were present eighty minis- 
ters and fifty-four elders. The statistics this year are 
quite encouraging. Congregations 115, a decrease of 
I; ministers 119, an increase of 4; communicants, 9,990, 
an increase of 160; Sunday-school attendance, 11,665, 
an increase of 197; Young People’s Societies, attend- 
ance 2,705, an increase of 457; total contributions 
$162,950, a decrease of $2,330. Of the 115 congre- 
gations in the Synod, 78 have pastors and 37 are 
vacant. These with few exceptions are quite weak. 
The supply of laborers is much in excess of the de- 
mand. Thirty names are on our list of supplies, 7. ¢., 
twoand one-third times more than are asked for by 
vacancies. The changein the seminary term from four 
to three years partly accounts for this. The total num- 
ber of licentiates is 25,3 of whom are inSyria. The 
Church has foreign missions in Syria, Cilicia, the Is- 
land of Cyprus and China. It has, also, missions in 
Oakland, Cal., among the Chinese; Oklahoma, among 
the Indians; Selma, Ala., among the freedmen; Cincin- 
natiand Philadelphia among the Jews, and is engaged in 
home mission work in such large centers as Chicago, 
St. Louis, Topeka, Denver, Seattle, etc. All the mis- 
sion work of the Church is in a prosperous condition, 
the great drawback being inadequate support. The 
Foreign Mission Board reports a deficit of $10,260, while 
the Central Board reports its financial condition to be 
much more unsatisfactory than it was last year. For 
two years it was able to give but fifty per cent. of the 
amount appropriated by the Synod to the presbyteries 
for the carrying on of the work in their bounds. 
The question as to the organization of a young people’s 
denominational society, which has occasioned contro- 
versy and considerable feeling, was settled satisfac- 
torily. Young people’s societies are to be under the 
control of sessions, and presbyteries are to encourage 
the formation of presbyterial societies. This in no way 
affects the Christian Endeavor Societies now organized 
or interferes with the organization of new ones. Two 
professors in Geneva congregation asked through the 
presbyteries for ordination. By a large majority the 
Synod refused to grant the request, not looking favor- 
ably on the ordinationof ministers sine cura. 


...-There are three branches of the German Bap- 
tists or Dunkards—an Old Order, a Conservative and 
a Progressive. The middle body, which is the largest, 
has just held its annual meeting at Naperville, Ill. 
These conventions, which are mass conventions and 
transact the important business of the year, are usually, 
tho not always, held in tents. Special preparations 
were made for the convention this year. There were 
thousands on the grounds, most of whom took their 
meals in the large hall provided for the occasion and 
slept in tents, or found accommodations in the adjoining 
town. The wet weather gave the tent-dwellers a good 
idea of the camp life of soldiers under similar condi- 
tions of leaky tents and damp beds. The business of 
the convention is prepared for it by a standing-com- 
mitting composed of delegates from the district confer- 
ences. This committee meets a day or so in advance 
of the convention, receives all the questions which are 
sent to the annual meeting for solution. and reports 
them, with answers attached, for the action of the con- 
vention. Whenthe roll of the standing committee is 
called, each member rises to his feet to respond, so that 
he may become known to the others. Every member is 
asked whether he uses tobacco in any form. This is 
one of the things which is prohibited to Dunkards. On 
this occasion a member reported that he used tobacco 
medicinally, it having been prescribed for him bya 
physician. After considerable discussion he was 
allowed to retain his seat on condition that he en- 
deavor to secure some other kind of medicine as a 
substitute. Many of the queries received have ref- 
erence to the principles of nonconformity as enforced 
by the denomination. Action is taken almost every 
year concerning the proper attire for Christians. This 
matter has, however, so often been treated that many 
of the queries were returned this year, and the policy 
of the denomination seems to be to discourage them. 
Action was taken to the effect that there are already 
sufficient decisions in the discipline concerning dress, 
and that all that is needed isto carry them out wisely. 
The denomination carries on important missionary and 
publication work, its income from the latter source 
amounting to upward of $108,000. Considerable atten- 
tion was given this year also to the subject of educa- 
tion. The Brethren have never been opposed to a cer- 
tain amount of education; but at one time, some years 
ago, the query presented at an‘annual meeting, asking 
whether the brethren might patronize high schools, was 
answered negatively with this Scripture quotation: 
‘Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate’ (Rom. 12: 16). Both the Conservative and 
Progressive branckes, however, pay a great deal of 
attention to education, not only having high schools 
but colleges. These are both growing branches, while 
the Old Order Brethren, who try to maintain the 
strictness of former times, are a small and decreasing 
body. 
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The Prospects in China. 


BY B. C. HENRY, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


THERE is no doubt that China is in a bad way finan- 
cially, politically, and in every other way. The present 
Government is lamentably weak, and is growing weaker 
continually. It is most significant to see the cringing 
attitude of high officials and their readiness to make 
concessions without serious demur, compared with 
their former attitude of defiance. By repeated and 
heavy loans of money they have placed themselves un- 
der pecuniary obligations to Western Powers, and the 
terms upon which these loans have been furnished 
must be strictly observed. Any failure would mean in- 
demnity in the shape of territory, and special privileges 
in the line of commerce and the development of the nat- 
ural resources of the country. 

There is, however, a brightside as well asa dark side 
to the picture of China in her poverty, her weakness 
and her hopeless settlements, both internal and exter- 
nal. The pressure of European Powers is forcing her 
‘to make concessions which ultimately will prove of 
boundless advantage to the land. The opening of new 
ports secured by British influence not only increases the 
sphere of commerce at these points, but is the precursor 
of a still wider opening of the land, when all the interior 
waterways and trade routes will be thrown freely open 
to Western commerce. The gain to foreign interests in 
this is very evident, but the ultimate gain to China will 
be infinitely greater in the development of her own 
trade and natural resources, She will be increasingly 
pressed to open the interior by the necessity of meeting 
her financial obligations to other nations. She has 
given them a power which they are sure to use for 
changes and improvements on the old, fossilized meth- 
ods. The European Powers now have the upper hand; 
but they are mutually held in check by their own colli- 
ding interests. There seems to be a general desire on 
the part of all the Powers concerned to avoid war and 
violence. The fate of China now depends not so much 
upon her own policy or internal economy as upon the 
final attitude of the Great Powers whoare watching with 
keenest mind their own particular interests in the issue. 
The probability now appears to be that the change by 
disintegration or revolution will be a gradual process, 
instead of any violent or sudden upheaval. 

Canton. ; 





Manchu Converts. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 


MISSIONARY OF THE UNiTED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTI AND. 


HINGKING is the original home of the Manchu race. 
Seven miles east of Mikden we leave behind us the 
flat, rich plain and enter upon the hilly regions which 
terminate only at the western edge of the Pacific 
Ocean. These mountains are of all shapes and sizes, 
mainly running in ranges from northeast to southwest. 
The most picturesque scenery is where, from the influ- 
ence of some terrific forces, this trend is wrenched aside 
and the mass of granite, basalt or gneiss is compelled 
to face the north or the south. The ranges are mostly 
of a gentle acclivity, in not a few instances admitting 
the possibility of agriculture on the sloping sides. 
Care has to be taken, however, to prevent the earth 
from being washed away by the heavy rains. Every 
yard capable of cultivation is utilized, not infrequently 
where the plow cannot be employed. The valleys are 
mostly very narrow, and the inhabitants are, therefore, 
few compared to the crowded plain. A fairly sized 
river, the Hwun, runs in a southwesterly direction, fed 
by affluents from every valley, the smallest gully con- 
tributing its share inthe rainy season. The river and 
streams are usually of tingeless purity. The main road 
eastward follows the north bank of the river for a 
couple of days’ journey, presenting some fine bits of 
scenery. Thereafter it crosses the main river, and 
keeping sight of one of the main affluents—the Sootsu 
—over difficult passes, through the boisterous river, 
or in stony or muddy valleys, it takes us in three 
more days to the beautiful and somewhat exten- 
sive valley, in the center of which stands Hingking. 
This earliest capital of the once formidable Manchus is 
now butatiny hamlet. But in its neighborhood is the 
flourishing town of Yungling, which has arisen around 
the tombs of the founders of the Manchu dynasty. 
The Manchus are here all-dominating, proud of their 
position in the headquarters of their race. For years 
colporters and evangelists have been sent in that direc- 
tion, with the result usually of such abusive treatment 
that they were glad when the time was up for their de- 
parture. It seemed altogether a hopeless soil for the 
Gospel seed, as long as that seed had to be sent them 
directly or indirectly through the dreaded foreigner. 

Our station of Hingbingpu is fourteen miles further 
east than Yungling. Last year information was sent that 
some Yungling people had appeared there as inquirers, 
and had ultimately given in their names as applicants for 
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baptism. A visit was paid in December to this station; 
and to investigate the character of the movement in 
Yungling I stayed a night. The room in the inn where 
I stayed was soon crowded by. those who professed to be 
applicants for baptism. After a hurried meal I was 
conducted by a lantern-bearer toa shop. This turned 
out to be the store of a hemp merchant, and was then 
packed full of countless bales of hemp, just gathered 
in from the surrounding valleys. We passed through 
this front store to a set of rooms in the back compound. 
From the door of aroom here a flood of light was 
thrown into the darkness outside. This light came from 
two enormous candles, placed on a table in the room, 
where achair was set for my use. The room was 
crowded with men friendly tothe new movement. After 
a long service, which was too short for them, I ascer- 
tained the origin of this extraordinary change in favor 
of Christianity. The men were most enthusiastic. 
For months the twenty odd men whose names were 
down as applicants-had been in the habit of going every 
Saturday to Hingbingpu, and returning after service 
on Sunday. Of the genuineness of their profession I 
was convinced, and further evidence confirming it 
awaited me. On the following Sunday I baptized twen- 
é@y-nine men belonging to Hingbingpu and fifteen be- 
longing to Yungling. These are almost all merchants 
and farmers, with a small sprinkling of laborers. 
Spending another day in Yungling, on the way back, 
a long’ service was followed by the adhesion 
of nineteen inquirers whose names were inserted in 
the list of applicants. All baptized men and women, 
together with those who are accepted as applicants for 
baptism, unite in all our stations in a feast on Christ- 
mas Day. The Hingbingpu chapel was barely adequate 
for the accommodation of the local Christians. Hence 
Yungling had its own feast, at which there were 200 
men. There is-a buzz of inquiry in the town and the 


surrounding valleys, the inquirers being so numerous’ 


that no list is kept of them. Every baptized man is 
busily occupied in imparting to a large circle of rela- 
tives, friends and acquaintances the truths he has him- 
self acquired. There are not a few Manchus along 
with the Chinese inthis movement. Some of the most 
earnest are Manchus, who, indeed, are in the position 
of being threatened with the greatest amount of perse- 
cution. A handsome young Manchu who was baptized 
is an official in his clan and has been threatened with 
losing his rank and pay, and even with expulsion from 
the clan. Here, more than in any place known to me, 
the officials have openly declared against this move- 
ment. The people took achapel for themselves, which 
they were to furnish at their own cost; but after they 
had entered into possession they received peremptory 
orders to abandon the place and to abstain from ‘* be- 
lieving’’ this new doctrine. The officials are getting 
time to think over the matterand patience will, I doubt 
not, overcome in this difficulty as it hasin others in the 
past. Both in the difficulty of introducing Christianity 
into Yungling and in the phenomenal rapidity with 
which it has laid hold of the town and neighborhood, I 
am forcibly reminded of Yilu, which alone of all towns 
in China, as far as I am aware, gives a similarly re- 
markable history. 


MuKkDeEN. 





Misplaced Charity. 
BY THE REV, J. L. DEARING, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION, 


OnE often hears about the benevolence shown by 
American Christians to the Japanese who have gone to 
America which might perhaps have been dispensed in a 
different way had the circumstances been better under- 
stood. With no intention of reflecting upon the sincer- 
ity of purpose of either donor or recipient I am led, af- 
ter a number of years of observation, to speak of the 
conditions as they appear to one here. There are a 
large number of young men who have the desire for 
travel very firmly implanted intheir minds. Many Chris- 
tian young men wish tosee Christian America and learn 
‘the condition of the churches there.’’ Many a one 
starts out with the resolve to see the country and to get 
an education there. Stories are very common of the 
abundance of money and the liberality of the Chris- 
tian people, and the difficulties in the way appear small. 
The writer has seen more than one young man start off 
for the United States who had with difficulty gathered 
from relatives and friends a sufficient amount to take 
him over in the steerage and with enough money 
in his pocket to enable himto get into the States, but 
which he was to send back to the friends from whom he 
had borrowed it as soon as he got through the examina- 
tion at the wharf. Such a young man, with scarcely 
any knowledge of English, sometimes with none at all, 
makes a rather strong appeal to sympathetic friends in 
America who admire the perseverance shown to get an 
education amid the difficulties that have to be overcome. 
That a young man who had perhaps been born in 
heathenism has become a Christian, and is now in 
America seeking an education, so that he may go back 
to teach his countrymen ot Christ, seems a remarkable 
case. They are convinced that help that can be given 
to such a one is much more sure of results than the 
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indefinite giving to mission boards. The giver can see 
the results. He can know what becomes of his money. 
This, however, is but one side of the picture. 
turn to the other side. 

Almost every mission doing work in Japan has estab- 
lished mission schools, both secular and theological, 
and equipped them with competent teachers, both native. 
and foreign, who are prepared to give the young men 
who come to them an education which is better adapted 
to their needs as Japanese than what they can getinany 
other country. These teachers have made a study of 
the needs of the country, and have prepared to teach 
the students what is needed in Japan. This, especially 
in the line of theological study, isa very important 
matter. The questions that a young preacher has to 
meet in Japan are peculiar to the country in many re- 
spects, and he needs to be especially prepared for them. 
In the secular schools a good training is given in Eng- 
lish as well as Japanese branches, so that a student 
who has availed himself of the advantages of the school 
ought to be able to read and converse in English with 
some degree of facility. All this education can be pro- 
vided at a small fraction of the cost of education in 
America. All this has nothing to do with the going to 
America of those who have first taken advantage of the 
opportunities of the schools here, and who, with a good 
knowledge of English, goto America for a year or more 
of study, much as American students go to Germany, or 
take a course in the universities to complete their stud- 
ies. What we are inclined to criticise is the helping 
those whose going to America might be compared to 
the going of a grammar-school boy or high-school stu- 
dent from America to Europe. Ofcourse, there is noth- 
ing to prevent such a lad from going if he chooses, but 
the majority of people would say that he might just as 
well stay at home for his education, unless he had 
plenty of money to carry it on at his own expense. As 
a rule, these young men who go to America, as described 
above, do not return to do the best work in Japan. 
Observation teaches that the man educated in Japan in 
most cases proves a better worker than the man edu- 
cated abroad. 

These mission schools have been established at a 
large outlay of money and of time on the part of those 
who are teaching inthem. They have the confidence 
of the mission boards, by which they are mainly sup- 
ported, as wellasof the native churches. There can be 
no more safe way for those who are ready to aid the 
Japanese in developing a trained native ministry than 
f rthem to heartily support these agencies where an 
excellent class of young men are receiving a thorough 
training for their future work. These young men have 
won the approval of those who know them, and the help 
that is given them is almost certain to be wisely spent. 
Of course there are notable exceptions to the above 
strictures. Some years’ experience in Japan, however, 
convinces the writer that in the great majority of cases 
where help is given to the large class of young men 
who seek it at the hands of Christians in America the 
funds might be much more wisely spent. This is writ- 
ten with no feeling of prejudice or lack of sympathy 
with the needy young men who find themselves in 
America without a dollar, but simply from the feeling 
that the facts are not fully known, and that they ought 
to be understood. 
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Yokouama, Japan. 


The Panchamas of India. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


THIS name comes from the word meaning five, and is 
the name recently adopted by the Government for the 
five depressed classes, the Pariahs, Chacklars, etc. It 
includes then the outcaste population without placing 
upon them the stigma implied in ‘‘ pariah,” and the 
other names. 

There are said to be fifty millions of them in India, 
and they have hitherto been treated as polluting the 
high castes by their very presence. Until 1843, many of 
them were agricultural slaves; they had to live outside 
of the villages whose menials they were and still are, 
and it was not permissible to teach them the Vedas. 

While the Brahmins declared there was no hope of 
any amelioration of their lot in Hinduism, missionaries 
have always helped them; and in 1893 there were 1,430 
schools in the Madras Presidency carried on for their 
benefit, and they were attended by 31,600 pupils. 

In that year the Madras Government responded to 
the appeals of the missionaries, and a Government Or- 
der on the Education of the Panchama Community ap - 
peared, which pledged special assistance to such 
schools. The result has been that in five years the 
schools have increased to 2,460, with 58,000 pupils. 
Other schools had 24,600 Panchama pupils five years 
ago, now they have 39,500. This increase has been 
mostly in primary schools, in which the number has in- 
creased from 25,600 to 40,800. Some have thought that 
they would thus be unfitted for the work that must be 
the lot of most of them. But that fear is allayed by the 
fact that last year there was not one Panchama pupil 
in any of the colleges of the Presidency, only twenty in 
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Upper Secondary classes, and only 270 in Lower Sec- 
ondary classes, while 40,800 were in the Primary 
schools. 

But the degraded condition of this community has 
always been the reproach of Hinduism, and now, as 
Hinduism is striving to adapt itself to the new condi- 
tions of civilization, efforts are being made to bring 
these outcastes into its folds by performing upon them 
the ceremonies of purification practiced by the higher 
castes. This ceremony was performed near Madras, 
and Madras Brahmins forthwith held a meeting to con- 
sider whether or not it was in accordance with the 
Shastras (authoritative writings) and custom. After 
two Sanskrit scholars had given their opinion and that 
of other celebrated pundits that the performance of the 
ceremony for Panchamas was in harmony with Shas- 
tras and custom and with the teachings of Ramanuja, 
the founder of one of their schools of philosophy, a 
resolution to that effect was passed unanimously. The 
fact that it is not in accordance with modern custom is 
evidenced by this meeting to find out whether it was or 
not. On the other hand, it is another instance of the 
adaptive spirit of Hinduism by which it accommodates 
itselt to changing circumstances and conquers by ab- 
sorbing strange elements. It can do this to a wonder- 
ful extent; but even under the pressure of the new 
civilization that is spreading over the land it cannot be 
anything else than the same old Hinduism in essence if 
notin form. Still any change in the direction of lifting 
up the down-trodden will work for good, and we hope 
it will be accelerated by receiving a new spirit, even 
the Spirit of Him whose Gospel has always been 
preached to the poor. 


Mapura, Soutn Inpia. 


The Situation in Asia Minor. 


BY W. A, FARNSWORTH, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 

THE INDEPENDENT did a good thing when it engaged 
Prof. A. Vambery to write some articles on matters in 
Turkey. We get almost no newspapers, as they cannot 
run the gantlet of the censorship of the press at Con- 
stantinople. In some way one article of that distin- 
guished author did get through, and I have rarely seen 
an article on matters in this land that seemed to me 
more sensible than this. It shows not only that Turkey 
can reform, but that much progress has actually been 
made in way ofreform. Thisis true. Let me give you 
a specific case. How did the practice of medicine in 
Turkey forty years ago compare with that of to-day? 
No doubt there were skilful physicians in Constantino- 
They were, however, nearly or quite all foreign- 
ers. In the interior cities there were almost no edu- 
cated physicians. There were men that were called 
Doctor, but I do not think the question was asked 
whether a man had a diploma. There were many men 
who practiced the healing or the killing art, but they de- 
served no better name than quack. Now no man can 
practice medicine unless he has a diploma from the 
Medical College of Constantinople, or one that has been 
approved by the faculty of that college. We have now 
in this city six physicians who have such diplomas, and 
(what is hardly less necessary), four dispensaries in the 
charge of men who have diplomas showing that they 
have been through a course of training to fit them for 
their business. 

From all this it does not follow that the state of civili- 
zation in Turkey is of a high order. I bring it to show 
that there is some progress that is of the first importance, 
At the same time we have six other physicians in towns 
within a radius of six miles from the city; of these 
twelve doctors four are Greek, six Armenian, one Turk 
and one American. 

After an absence of three years I am glad to say that 
the state of things is muck better than I feared. I 
have done a good deal of touring, and the Government 
has readily granted all needed passports and guards. 
I never traveled with a greater sense of safety from 
robbery or violence. Here in the city in the last two 
months I have made many calls on the people, and the 
stories that they told of the ‘*‘ affair”’ (that is the word 
that they always use) are blood-curdling. Language 
fails to express the horror. But itis alla thing of the 
past. It is much like a cyclone or a flood. The de- 
struction of property, and especially of life, in a few 
hours was fearful. The thought that it was by buman 
hands, by the very people among whom we now dwell, 
makes it vastly worse to bear and more difficult to for- 
get than any other calamity of the same magnitude. 
At the same time we cannot forget that those baleful 
elements are here, and that there is a possibility that 
other affairs may occur. Stillitis felt as only a pos- 
sibility. Business is reviving. Turks and Armenians 
are living together much. as of old, and everything is 
settling down-into the old ways. 

It strikes me as I go among the people that while the 
middle and upper classes are not so well off as they 
were five years ago, the poorer people are really more 
comfortable than ever before. This is because of what 
is, inthis place, quite a new business, viz., the weaving 
of rugs. Some places not very far away, like Kir- 


ple. 


shehr, have long been engaged in this business; it is 
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quite new here. The work is done by women and 
girls. It is claimed that there are more than two thou- 
sand looms at work. I suppose that each loom means 
work for more than three persons. There are more 


, than 6,000 persons receiving something who were for- 


merly nearly or quite idle. This brings comfort to 
many houses where before was only want. 


CESAREA. 


Notes from Argentina. 


BY THE REV. GEO, G. FROGGATT, 


MIssIONARY OF THE MeTHopist EpiscopaL CuurcH. 


THERE has never been such a large number of work- 
ers, embracing a variety of religious bodies, laboring 
in this city as at present; some of them are doing a very 
excellent work, others have yet to justify their presence 
among us by the sterling value of their labors. Fore- 
most among these workers, because.of his firm, ener- 
getic Christian character, stands the Rev. W. C. Morris, 
appointed a short time ago bythe South American So- 
ciety of the Church of England to undertake evangel- 
istic work in Spanish. Mr. Morris is meeting with a 
very encouraging measure of success in a field like this 
which will yield, in due time, abundant fruit to any in- 
telligent Christian endowed with an energetic charac- 
ter and whose heart has been filled with love by the 
Holy Spirit. Other workers have commenced to hold 
Open-air meetings in our public squares; they have en- 
countered no opposition in this work, and some good is 
sure to result out of the same. Mr. Olsen, who has 
publicly announced that he intends ‘‘to bring this 
whole continent to Jesus Christ within four years,’’ is 
also laboring energetically as representative of the 
Christian Alliance among us. 

Chere are few more difficult fields for mission work 
on this continent than the Republic of Ecuador. The 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has resolved, however, to enter it, and has appointed 
the Rev. Mr. Vitere to open up the work. His efforts 
will be watched with deepest interest by all, especially 
those who realize the obstacles he will have to meet. 

This country, not to be behind others, has an athe- 
istic Liberal League, from which some have expected 
marvelously great things. The League attempted, a 
short time ago, to have the National Convention re- 
form that article of the national Constitution which 
provides for the union of Church and State. After 
stirring up, with infinite pains, the whole Republic from 
one corner thereof to the other, they signally failed to 
achieve their purpose; and the mortification produced 
by this defeat has evidently been so great that they 
have been on the decline ever since that day. If the 
institutions of the Argentine Republic are ever changed 
this operation must and will be realized by men of faith 
and of positive convictions, and not by any such false 
apostles of liberty. I think that ministers of the Gos- 
pel, particularly in these latitudes, would do well by 
themselves and their respective flocks if they would 
only most kindly consent to leave all such reformers 
severely alone. Union with such men on our part can- 
not possibly do any real good, and is bound to work 
much mischief. 


Buenos AyYREs. 


On the Kongo. 


BY THE REV, JOSEPH CLARK, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION. 


DURING the past year the subject of baptism has fre- 
quently been brought before me by a number of our 
young people. They had for a considerable time been 
professed followers of Jesus, and so far as I could see 
were doing well, their lives presenting a great contrast 
to those of the natives around them. I delayed bapti- 
zing them as I was anxious to test, fully as possible, 
those to be first received here. After continued teach- 
ing and examination, I finally accepted five and baptized 
them the first Sunday of this year. 

On Sunday morning, January 2d, we assembled on 
the lake shore near our house, and after singing and 
prayer Vinda read about the baptism of Jesus and other 
suitable passages of Scripture; he also gave the reasons 
for and the meaning of the ordinance. The young men 
in turn told of their desire for baptism and gave reason 
for the step. The young women also in a few words 
told what they wished, and then we walked into the 
lake, where I baptized them. 

When we came out of the water Mr. Milne and Vinda 
continued the service, explaining more fully the mean- 
ing of what they had now seen for the first time. 

For three years we have steadily labored day by day 
here, often with very much to cast us down; but yet 
God has been with us and helped us to press on, even 
when all our work has seemed on the point of destruc- 
tion. War has raged around us, and threats of attack 
have repeatedly been made; but amid all God has kept 
us in peace and safety. 

And now our hearts are glad that even a few of those 
young people have for so long a time been enabled to 
resist the innumerable temptations that surround them. 
When you consider that they are of a people who can 
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only laugh at immorality, and who can openly and with 
out shame arrange for it, and discussits profits, youcan 
have some idea of what they have to withstand. But 
no one can truly gage the trials of natives that would 
follow Christ,among such surroundings, who has not 
lived among these people. 

Another pleasing thing about those who have been 
received here, as church-members, is that all have 
pledged themselves to give atenth of their income to 
the Lord. Two are sawyers, and they have instructed 
Mr. Milne to debit their wage account with one-tenth. 
Both Frank and Vinda, my Lower Kongo helpers, do 
the same, and out of their allowance for rations they 
also give weekly. One Christian left by Mr. Moody at 
Irebo, has also expressed his desire to give a tenth, as 
the others are doing. Of course their incomes are 
small. Wages, in some cases, are only half a dollara 
month, and allowance for rations 60 to 80 cents per 
month; but so long as they give in proportion to their 
income they do well. The other day one came to me 
with ten cents. I asked him what it was for, and he 
replied: ‘‘ It is God’s money. I received a dollar from 
Mrs. Clark for rearing ducks for her, and this is the 
portion for God.” 

Another did the same about a shirt he had sold. - 

Asan example of .the thoughts that enter the minds 
of some of those young people who are seeking to walk 
in the light, let me tell you the following: The steam- 
ship ‘‘ Pioneer’ was here a few days ago, and onit a 
lad who had goneto Dr. Flemming seeking medical re- 
lief from the awful sleeping sickness. He was in a dy- 
ing state, and after the steamer sailed his hymn-beok 
and Gospels were found in the lake. In one wasa slip 
of paper evidently written by himself. ‘‘ Jesus is my 
owner and Iam his slave. The thing he desires I will 
do, but what he likes not, I also will not do, but only 
what he desires. I am Mabomi.’’ (His name is Ma- 
bomi.) 

The interest taken in the lessons by tie boys and girls 
has been very encouraging, and we are cheered occasion- 
ally by the remarks of visitors, who tell us that our 
readers are of the best on the Upper Kongo, our arith- 
metic classes not surpassed by any, and our singing as 
good as the best in both tune and time. For memori- 
zing of Scripture passages and repetition in unison, I 
think we certainly lead. 


Ikoko, Konco Free Stare. 





REPORTS come from China of renewed outrages 
upon foreigners. It is said that three missionaries of 
the International Missionary Alliance have been mur- 
dered in the province of Hunan, and that a French 
missionary has been murdered by bandits in the prov- 
ince of Kwangsi. 


....The Friends Foreign Mission Association of Eng- 
land reports receipts for the past year of $54,800. In 
India it has done much work among the orphans and 
in connection with the famine, the number of members 
and inquirers having increased considerably. In Mad- 
agascar the mission has suffered to some degree, as the 
London mission. Churches have been reduced; but 
this has not been without advantage from the fact that 
those who were merely nominal Christians have to a 
great degree yielded to the neathen persecutions and 
the Jesuits’ threats or cajoleries, and left the mission 
churches. The situation, however, on the whole, is 
encouraging, as is also that in Syria, Chinaand Ceylon, 


....The work of Miss Willard is not unappreciated 
in Japan. At the recent convention of the W. C. T. U. 
in Yokohama, memorial services were held in memory 
of her, and the Japanese women were urged to contribute 
toward the Temple in Chicago. Among the many 
lines of work carried on by the Union, perhaps that of 
education and seeking to interest the young women in 
the schools in the work is one of the most important. 
Much is done, and Auxiliary branches are organized in 
many of the Mission Girls’ schools. Rescue Work for 
Fallen Women is also receiving much attention. There 
are very grave problems in connection with this work 
in Japan, but itis hoped that the Union will do much 
toward solving them. The sphere of the Japanese woman 
is pre-eminently in the home, and through the home 
these Christian women will exert a great influence in 
the direction of forwarding the interests fostered by the 
W.C.T.U. Since the organization of the Union in 
Japan, some twelve years ago by Mrs. Leavitt, Mrs. 
Yajima, of Tokio, has been president of the Society. 
She is a woman of remarkable power and has done much 
to make the society what it is. All the officers are 
Japanese, and the organization is self-supporting. 
Many missionaries, however, take a deep interest in 
the work of the society and do all in their power to aid 
in every way possible. It is a matter of no little sig- 


nificance that the Convention was several times ad- 
dressed by prominent statesmen and leaders in public 
life, who thus threw their influence with the working of 
the Union. Mr. Kiyoura, who was Minister of ‘Justice 
in the last Cabinet, and is not a Christian man, gave a 
very strong address in favor of female education, and 
spoke very approvingly on the working of the Union. 
Such approval will do much to commend the work of 
the Union in the future. Among the many forces at 
work for the elevation of women and the purification of 
society in Japan the W.C. T. U. is filling a large place. 
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Literature. 


Lieutenant Peary’s Work on the Great 
Ice-Cap.* 


SoME of the matter contained in these solid and 
attractive volumes will be recognized as having been 
published before in the various reports of Lieutenant 
Peary’s arctic explorations. It is, however, the first 
time that the story has been presented in a connected 
form by himself. As we read in the Preface: 





‘“‘This narrative has been written to supply a com- 
plete authentic record of my arctic work—a record 
which I owed it to my family, my friends and myself to 
put in a permanent form. It is my first and only book, 
and it covers all my arctic work. 

‘‘ Tt contains the cream of my arctic material, literary 
and pictorial. The reader will find no padding. My 
constant aim has been condensation. The reader will 
find neither résumés of previous work nor constant 
reference to other explorers.’’ 


It comprises the account of four distinct explora- 
tions; the summer voyage and reconnaissance of 
the Inland Ice in 1886; the 1,200 mile sledge journey 
across the ice-cap, and the determination of the insu- 
larity of Greenland in 18g91-’92; the twenty-five 
months’ expedition of 1893-’95 with another sledge 
journey across the ice-cap; the study of the Whale- 
Sound natives; the survey of that region and the dis- 
covery of the Cape York meteorites, and, finally, the 
summer voyages of 1896 and 1897 which resulted in. 
bringing home the largest of these meteorites and 
depositing them in the American Museum, Central 
Park. 

Greenland is a vast island glacier of about the same 
area as Mexico. Surrounded on the seaward mar- 
gins with a belt, or ribbon, of mountain gorges, 
fiords and margin from five to twenty-five miles broad 
rising up to the great, barren, white cap of snow 
and _ ice, beneath which the country lies buried to a 
depth of from 5,000 feet to 9,000 feet. In Lieutenant 
Peary’s words (p. xxxiii): 

‘There, the accumulated snow precipitation of cen- 
turies, in a latitude and altitude where it is practically 
correct to say that it never rains, and the snow does not 
melt even in the long summer day, has gradually filled 
all the valleys of the interior until it has leveled them 
even with the mountain summits, and still piling higher 
through the centuries, has at last buried the highest of 
these mountain summits hundreds and even thousands 
of feet deep in snow and ice.” 

The reasons why this never-thawing ice-cap does 
not deepenand rise higher from age to age, as it 
probably does not now, Lieutenant Peary finds, first, 
in the continuous and powerful winds which carry off 
the snow from the higher levels; and next, in the 
tremendous ice pressure on the semi-viscid ice of the 
glacier, which discharges enormous quantities of it 
every year as icebergs into the sea. 

As to the conditions of cold and wind that prevail 
on this ice-cap in the middle of the long arctic night, 
Lieutenant Peary writes with graphic power (p. 1xx): 


‘*In the center of this ‘Great Ice,’ lifted a mile and 
a half, or two miles, into the frozen air that sweeps 
around the pole, separated from any possiole effect 
from the earth’s radiated heat by a blanket of snow 
and ice amile or more in thickness, and distant fully 
two hundred and fifty miles from the possible amelior- 
ating effect of the Arctic seas, there is to be found the 
fiercest degree of cold of any spot upon the surface of 
the globe.”’ 

On this great ice-cap the wind never dies down; 
summer and winter, day and night, it blows on, 
sometimes in breezes loaded with a drift of fine, dry, 
and almost impalpable snow; sometimes it rises into 
a roaring, hissing, blinding blizzard, bringing with it 
a suffocating Niagara of snow, until, in Mr. Peary’s 
vivid words, ‘‘its incessant, dizzy rush and strident 
sibilation become, when long continued, as madden- 
ing as the drop, drop, drop of water on the victim's 
head in the old torture rooms.” 

The arctic sunshine on the white, spotless surface 
has a pungent, blinding glare which the strongest 
eye can endure for only a few hours. Without his 
goggles of heavy smoked glass on the traveler at the 
end of a day would be ‘‘as helpless asa blind kitten.” 
Gray and foggy weather on these arctic deserts 
threaten the explorer with new embarrassments. 





* NoRTHWARD Ovgr THE “‘ Great Icg.’’ A Narrative of Life and 
Work along the Shores and upon the Interior Ice-Cap of Northern 
Greenland in the Years 1886 and 1891-97. By Rosert E. Peary, Civil 
Engineer U.S. N., Member of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and of the American Geographical Society. With Maps, 
Diagrams and about Eight Hundred Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, 
pp. 1xxx, 521 and 625, with Index in each Volume. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $6.50. 
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‘*In clear weather the traveler upon this white waste 
sees but the snow, the sky, the sun. In cloudy weather 
even these disappear. Many a time I have found my- 
self in such weather traveling in gray space, feeling the 
snow beneath my snow-shoes but unable to see it. No 
sun, no sky, no snow, no horizon—absolutely nothing 
that the eye could rest upon.”’ 

Yet with all the severity of these arctic lands and 
the rigors they have for the explorer, the enthusi- 
asm of the yet unconquered pole glows and burns 
in every chapter of these vivid volumes. The style is 
by no means perfect, as the extracts given above 
show; but Mr. Peary has thrown his enthusiasn into 
them, and by pen and pencil, by a graphic pen and a 
graphic camera has made a book which, while it is 
worthy of the serious attention of arctic students 
and scientific specialists, will have the highest at- 
tractiveness for the general reader. 

Mr. Peary, if it did not come to him by nature, has 
certainly acquired the art of putting things. These 
two volumes in their arrangement, illustration and 
the presentation of the material from end to end, are 
a most successful example. 

In many respects Lieutenant Peary and Captain 
De Long were not only the forerunners but the crea- 
tors of Nansen. The route through the ice tothe pole 
and the theory of a strong ship floating in the pack 
across the pole he took from De Long. But Peary’s 
reconnaisance in 1886, with his statement of his plans, 
brought out Nansen in 1888 to cross the snow-cap 
and to convince himself that Peary was right in his 
belief, in what could be done by dog-teams on the ice 
and in the wisdom of attempting these dashes toward 
the pole in small parties of two. The plan on which 
Peary worked as stated by himself was 

‘*First and foremost, the utilization of the elevated 
surface of the great interior sea of ice lying within the 
coastland ribbon, as a direct and imperial highway to 
the point of destination. Second, a party of minimum 
size. Third, entire reliance upon the game of the region 
about his base, or headquarters for the meat-supply of 
the party. Fourth, the extreme lightness and compact- 
ness of sledges and equipment. Fifth, the presence of 
the leader in the van of the expedition.” 

To these should be added a sixth point, elaborated 
by him as the keynote of the whole: the use of dog- 
teams, which should draw the food reserve for the 
party, and could be used as food themselves when it 
failed. 

As to the best clothing to be worn Peary believes 
in neither sealskin nor woolen clothing for arctic ex- 
plorers, but in fur clothing. He says: 

‘*The less woolen and 
wears, assuming that it is properly made and that the 
wearer knows how to wear it, the more comfortable 
will the wearer be.’’ 


the more fur clothing one 


This notice should not end without a word as to 
the other contributions, besides those of personal ex- 
ploration Lieutenant Peary has made to his work. 
He was not at the head of a United States expedi- 
tion; not a dollar of public money was expended in 
his four expeditions. Funds for them were raised by 
public-spirited persons whose munificence is duly 
recognized in these volumes. But after all, how 
earnestly Lieutenant Peary devoted himself to this 
work and how much ofthe credit of it belongs to him 
may be seen from his statement that ‘‘ fully two- 
thirds of the total amount expended by me in my 
arctic work during the past twelve years have been 
my own personal earnings.’’ 

In addition to the narrative of his life on the shores 
and in the interior of Greenland and the crossing of 
the ice-cap, we should not fail at least to allude to 
the description of the little tribe of Smith Sound Es- 
kimos, the most northerly people in the world, and 
to the full account of the discovery and bringing to 
New York of the great Cape York meteorites. 

The gallery of illustrative heliotypes is a feature of 
the volumes. Eight hundred or more in number, 
they form a striking series which illustrates the peo- 
ple, the country, and the exploration. 

A touch of home and, perhaps, of some deeper sym- 
pathetic relation to the people, is given by the con- 
nection of Mrs, Peary with the expeditions and the 
birth of her child within the arctic circle. 





THE UNNAMED LAKE, AND OTHER PoEMS. Sy Freder- 
ick George Scott. (Toronto: William Briggs. 75 cents.) 
Here is another Canadian poet of noteworthy ability. 
Mr. Scott’s poems show the finished work, the sure 
touches of acareful craftsman. The opening piece ot 
this little volume is a remarkably simple and effective 
bit of word-music as well as a strong stroke of descrip- 
tion. Indeed, many passages scattered through the book 
have in them the quality of song, the haunting suggest- 
iveness of inspired art. 





Recent Verse. 


THE Hope OF THE WORLD, AND OTHER PCEMS. 


By 
William Watson. (John Lane.) Without implying 
a comparison with others of the younger English 
poets, we turn most confidently to William Watson for 
work of very high, if not the very highest sort. His 
poetry may lack something under the crucial test—the 
thrill of supreme emotional expression may be wanting. 
We find in it, however, the quality of soundness, the 
element of imaginative purity, and a very rare under- 

standing of the limitations of legitimate expression. 
The present little volume offers us but a few pieces, 
allof them short. The best, entitled ‘‘ The Unknown 
God,” is a poem of twelve six-verse stanzas, which 
evidently came of reading Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Reces- 
sional”’ and was intended to enforce comparison with 

that lyric. He writes: 
‘* Best by remembering God, say some, 

We keep our high, imperial lot. 
Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 
When we forgot—when we forgot 


Mr. Watson’s poem is not, however, outside of that 
limit of doubt which bounds a certain area of Christian 
experience, and upon the whole itis a strikingly success- 
ful piece of art, more artistic than the ‘‘ Recessional,”’ 
better balanced, a clearer cut bit of literature, but less 
electrical in expression than one or two stanzas of Mr. 
Kipling’s poem. One of the Logia recently discovered 
is neatly inclosed in a stanza thus: 


‘* The God | know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, tho he dwells exceeding nigh. 
Raise thou the stone and find me there, 
Cleave thou the wood and there am /. 
Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow, 
Too near, too far, for me to know.” 


The following lines embody one of the freshest and 
happiest dashes of color that we have seen in verse 
these later days; it is from an ‘‘ Ode in May”: 

‘‘ Where the pewit wheels and dips 
On hights of bracken and ling, 
And earth, unto her leaflet-tips, 
Tingles with the spring.” 


” 


Here is the poem *‘ Invention” in full: 
“‘T envy not the lark his song divine, 
Nor thee, O Maid, thy beauty’s faultless mold. 
Perhaps the chief felicity is mine, 
Who hearken and behold. 
‘** The joy of the Artificer Unknown 
Whose genius could devise the lark and thee— 
This, or a kindred rapture, let me own, 
I covet ceaselessly!”’ 


We must say that the word artificer fits Mr. Watson, 
when used in the highest sense; for he is almost a 
great workman, and his longing takes the direction of 
the work rather than of the inspiration. It is not carp- 
ing to wish that he might let go his hold upon mere 
technical art sufficiently to draw in a full breath of fer- 
vid poetic energy with which to sing some free and 
vigorous songs straight from the soul to the soul. But 
we are glad without reserve to have what he gives. ‘‘The 
Lost Eden” is a fine, thoughtful poem. ‘“ Jubilee Night 
in Westmoreland’ has many points of beauty, many 
touches of verbal splendor. ‘‘ Estrangement’’ is a 
sonnet turned with great power and ending with a 
strength of phrase quite noteworthy. 

Indeed, this volume shows no falling off in Mr. Wat- 
son’s art, no straying of his genius into strange fields. 
He is a noble poet to whom we may look with confi- 
dence for still more and still better song. 

THE Cuorps OF LIFE. Poems. By Charles H. Cran- 
dall, (Springdale, Conn.: For the Author. $1.00.) 
Tender sentiment, a sweet moral sanity and a rich vein 
of human sympathy mark these simple and musical 
poems, some of which we could quote with warm ap- 
proval had we the space. Mr. Crandall does not soar 
to sing, nor does he essay difficult subjects nor delve deep 
into the profundities of life; but he sings many a pleas- 
ing and touching song for which his readers will be 
grateful. 

BALLADS AND Poems. By John H. Yates. (Buffalo: 
Charles Wells Moulton. $1.50.) Prose broken up into 
chips somewhat equal as to length is what Mr. Yates’s 
Ballads and Poems amounts to. Some of the pieces are 
pleasant reading, especially the bits of homely humor 
and the sketches of every-day life. A good moral tone 
pervades the book. — 

THE Works OF JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. Vols. JJ, 
lif, IV. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) We have so oftea 
and so distinctly spoken in praise of Mr. Riley’s droll 
and effective ‘‘ dialect’? verse, that we need’ not here 
repeat, or attempt to strengthen our statement. The 
present edition is a beautiful one, and will, we hope, 
meet with the welcome that it deserves. At every 
point in all that goes intothe making of handsome and 
substantial books it isthoroughly admirable. Volumes 
V and VI are some months old. They contain ‘‘ The 
Flying Islands of the Night’’ and a few shorter pieces 
under the title: ‘‘ Spirk and Wunk Rhymes—Rounds and 
Catches.”’ Volume VII is the latest of all, and just 
from the press. Itcontains ‘‘Green Fields and Run- 
ning Brooks.” 
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Upper Secondary classes, and only 270 in Lower Sec- 
ondary classes, while 40,800 were in the Primary 
schools. 

But the degraded condition of this community has 
always been the reproach of Hinduism, and now, as 
Hinduism is striving to adapt itself to the new condi- 
tions of civilization, efforts are being made to bring 
these outcastes into its folds by performing upon them 
the ceremonies of purification practiced by the higher 
castes. This ceremony was performed near Madras, 
and Madras Brahmins forthwith held a meeting to con- 
sider whether or not it was in accordance with the 
Shastras (authoritative writings) and custom. After 
two Sanskrit scholars had given their opinion and that 
of other celebrated pundits that the performance of the 
ceremony for Panchamas was in harmony with Shas- 
tras and custom and with the teachings of Ramanuja, 
the founder of one of their schools of philosophy, a 
resolution to that effect was passed unanimously. The 
fact that it is not in accordance with modern custom is 
evidenced by this meeting to find out whether it was or 
not. On the other hand, it is another instance of the 
adaptive spirit of Hinduism by which it accommodates 
itselt to changing circumstances and conquers by ab- 
sorbing strange elements. It can do this to a wonder- 
ful extent; but even under the pressure of the new 
civilization that is spreading over the land it cannot be 
anything else than the same old Hinduism in essence if 
notin form. Still any change in the direction of lifting 
up the down-trodden will work for good, and we hope 
it will be accelerated by receiving a new spirit, even 
the Spirit of Him whose Gospel has always been 
preached to the poor. 


M apura, South Inpia. 


The Situation in Asia Minor. 


BY W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 


MisSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boakp. : 

THE INDEPENDENT did a good thing when it engaged 
Prof. A. Vambery to write some articles on matters in 
Turkey. We get almost no newspapers, as they cannot 
run the gantlet of the censorship of the press at Con- 
stantinople. In some way one article of that distin- 
guished author did get through, and I have rarely seen 
an article on matters in this land that seemed to me 
more sensible than this. It shows not only that Turkey 
can reform, but that much progress has actually been 
made in way ofreform. Thisis true. Let me give you 
a specific case. How did the practice of medicine in 
Turkey forty years ago compare with that of to-day? 
No doubt there were skilful physicians in Constantino- 
They were, however, nearly or quite all foreign- 
ers. In the interior cities there were almost no edu- 
cated physicians. There were men that were called 
Doctor, but I do not think the question was asked 
whether a man had a diploma. There were many men 
who practiced the healing or the killing art, but they de- 
served no better name than quack. Now no man can 
practice medicine unless he has a diploma from the 
Medical College of Constantinople, or one that has been 
approved by the faculty of that college. We have now 
in this city six physicians who have such diplomas, and 
(what is hardly less necessary), four dispensaries in the 
charge of men who have diplomas showing that they 
have been through a course of training to fit them for 
their business. 

From all this it does not follow thatthe state of civili- 
zation in Turkey is of a high order. I bring it to show 
that there is some progress that is of the first importance. 
At the same time we have six other physicians in towns 
within a radius of six miles from the city; of these 
twelve doctors four are Greek, six Armenian, one Turk 
and one American. 

After an absence of three years I am glad to say that 
the state of things is much better than I feared. I 
have done a good deal of touring, and the Government 
has readily granted all needed passports and guards. 
I never traveled with a greater sense of safety from 
robbery or violence. Here in the city in the last two 
months I have made many calls on the people, and the 
stories that they told of the ‘‘ affair”’ (that is the word 
that they always use) are blood-curdling. Language 
fails to express the horror. But itis alla thing of the 
past. Itis much like a cyclone or a flood. The de- 
struction of property, and especially of life, ina few 
hours was fearful. The thought that it was by human 
hands, by the very people among whom we now dwell, 
makes it vastly worse to bear and more difficult to for- 
get than any other calamity of the same magnitude. 
At the same time we cannot forget that those baleful 
elements are here, and that there is a possibility that 
other affairs may occur. Still itis felt as only a pos- 
sibility. Business is reviving. Turks and Armenians 
are living together much.as of old, and everything is 
settling down into the old ways. 

It strikes me as I go among the people that while the 
middle and upper classes are not so well off as they 
were five years ago, the poorer people are really more 
comfortable than ever before. This is because of what 
is, inthis place, quite a new business, viz., the weaving 
of rugs. Some places not very far away, like Kir- 
shehr, have long been engaged in this business; it is 
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quite new here. The work is done by women and 
girls. It is claimed that there are more than two thou- 
sand looms at work. I suppose that each loom means 
work for more than three persons. There are more 
than 6,000 persons receiving something who were for- 
merly nearly or quite idle. This brings comfort to 
many houses where before was only want. 


CESAREA. 





Notes from Argentina. 


BY THE REV. GEO, G, FROGGATT, 


MIssIONARY OF THE Metuopist EpiscopaL CuuRcH. 


THERE has never been such a large number of work- 
ers, embracing a variety of religious bodies, laboring 
in this city as at present; some of them are doing a very 
excellent work, others have yet to justify their presence 
among us by the sterling value of their labors. Fore- 
most among these workers, because,of his firm, ener- 
getic Christian character, stands the Rev. W. C. Morris, 
appointed a short time ago bythe South American So- 
ciety of the Church of England to undertake evangel- 
istic work in Spanish. Mr. Morris is meeting with a 
very encouraging measure of success in a field like this 
which will yield, in due time, abundant fruit to any in- 
telligent Christian endowed with an energetic charac- 
ter and whose heart has been filled with love by the 
Holy Spirit. Other workers have commenced to hold 
Open-air meetings in our public squares; they have en- 
countered no opposition in this work, and some good is 
sure to result out of the same. Mr. Olsen, who has 
publicly announced that he intends ‘‘to bring this 
whole continent to Jesus Christ within four years,’’ is 
also laboring energetically as representative of the 
Christian Alliance among us. 

Chere are few more difficult fields for mission work 
on this continent than the Republic of Ecuador. The 
Annual Cunference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has resolved, however, to enter it, and has appointed 
the Rev. Mr. Vitere to open up the work. His efforts 
will be watched with deepest interest by all, especially 
those who realize the obstacles he will have to meet. 

This country, not to be behind others, has an athe- 
istic Liberal League, from which some have expected 
marvelously great things. The League attempted, a 
short time ago, to have the National Convention re- 
form that article of the national Constitution which 
provides for the union of Church and State. After 
stirring up, with infinite pains, the whole Republic from 
one corner thereof to the other, they signally failed to 
achieve their purpose; and the mortification produced 
by this defeat has evidently been so great that they 
have been on the decline ever since that day. If the 
institutions of the Argentine Republic are ever changed 
this operation must and will be realized by men of faith 
and of positive convictions, and not by any such false 
apostles of liberty. I think that ministers of the Gos- 
pel, particularly in these latitudes, would do well by 
themselves and their respective flocks if they would 
only most kindly consent to leave all such reformers 
severely alone. Union with such men on our part can- 
not possibly do any real good, and is bound to work 
much mischief. 


Buenos AYRES. 


On the Kongo. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH CLARK, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union. 


DuRING the past year the subject of baptism has fre- 
quently been brought before me bya number of our 
young people. They had fora considerable time been 
professed followers of Jesus, and so far as I could see 
were doing well, their lives presenting a great contrast 
to those of the natives around them. I delayed bapti- 
zing them as I was anxious to test, fully as possible, 
those to be first received here. After continued teach- 
ing and examination, I finally accepted five and baptized 
them the first Sunday of this year. 

On Sunday morning, January 2d, we assembled on 
the lake shore near our house, and after singing and 
prayer Vinda read about the baptism of Jesus and other 
suitable passages of Scripture; he also gave the reasons 
for and the meaning of the ordinance. The young men 
in turn told of their desire for baptism and gave reason 
forthe step. The young women also in a few words 
told what they wished, and then we walked into the 
lake, where | baptized them. 

When we came out of the water Mr. Milne and Vinda 
continued the service, explaining more fully the mean- 
ing of what they had now seen for the first time. 

For three years we have steadily labored day by day 
here, often with very much to cast us down; but yet 
God has been with us and helped us to press on, even 
when all our work has seemed on the point of destruc- 
tion. War has raged around us, and threats of attack 
have repeatedly been made; but amid all God has kept 
us in peace and safety. 

And now our hearts are glad that even a few of those 
young people have for so long a time been enabled to 
resist the innumerable temptations that surround them. 
When you consider that they are of a people who can 
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only laugh at immorality, and who can openly and with 
out shame arrange for it, and discussits profits, youcan 
have some idea of what they have to withstand. But 
no one can truly gage the trials of natives that would 
follow Christ,among such surroundings, who has not 
lived among these people. 

Another pleasing thing about those who have been 
received here, as church-members, is that all have 
pledged themselves to give atenth of their income to 
the Lord. Two are sawyers, and they have instructed 
Mr. Milne to debit their wage account with one-tenth. 
Both Frank and Vinda, my Lower Kongo helpers, do 
the same, and out of their allowance for rations they 
also give weekly. One Christian left by Mr. Moody at 
Irebo, has also expressed his desire to give a tenth, as 
the others are doing. Of course their incomes are 
small. Wages, in some cases, are only half a dollara 
month, and allowance for rations 60 to 80 cents per 
month; but so long as they give in proportion to their 
income they do well. The other day one came to me 
with tencents. I asked him what it was for, and he 
replied: ‘‘ It is God’s money. I received a dollar from 
Mrs. Clark for rearing ducks for her, and this is the 
portion for God.” 

Another did the same about a shirt he had sold. 

Asan example of .the thoughts that enter the minds 
of some of those young people who are seeking to walk 
in the light, let me tell you the following: The steam- 
ship ‘* Pioneer’ was here a few days ago, and onit a 
lad who had goneto Dr. Flemming seeking medical re- 
lief from the awful sleeping sickness. He was ina dy- 
ing state, and after the steamer sailed his hymn-book 
and Gospels were found in the lake. In one was a slip 
of paper evidently written by himself. ‘‘ Jesus is my 
owner and Iam his slave. The thing he desires I will 
do, but what he likes not, I also will not do, but only 
what he desires. I am Mabomi.’’ (His name is Ma- 
bomi.) 

The interest taken in the lessons by te boys and girls 
has been very encouraging, and we are cheered occasion- 
ally by the remarks of visitors, who tell us that our 
readers are of the best on the Upper Kongo, our arith- 
metic classes not surpassed by any, and our singing as 
good as the best in both tune and time. For memori- 
zing of Scripture passages and repetition in unison, I 
think we certainly lead. 


Ikoko, Konco Free Starts. 





REPORTS come from China of renewed outrages 
upon foreigners. It is said that three missionaries of 
the International Missionary Alliance have been mur- 
dered in the province of Hunan, and that a French 
missionary has been murdered by bandits in the prov- 
ince of Kwangsi. 


....The Friends Foreign Mission Association of Eng- 
land reports receipts for the past year of $54,800. In 
India it has done much work among the orphans and 
in connection with the famine, the number of members 
and inquirers having increased considerably. In Mad- 
agascar the mission has suffered to some degree, as the 
London mission. Churches have been reduced; but 
this has not been without advantage from the fact that 
those who were merely nominal Christians have to a 
great degree yielded to the heathen persecutions and 
the Jesuits’ threats or cajoleries, and left the mission 
churches. The situation, however, on the whole, is 
encouraging, as is also that in Syria, Chinaand Ceylon, 


....The work of Miss Willard is not unappreciated 
in Japan. At the recent convention of the W. C. T. U. 
in Yokohama, memorial services were held in memory 
of her, and the Japanese women were urged to contribute 
toward the Temple in Chicago. Among the many 
lines of work carried on by the Union, perhaps that of 
education and seeking to interest the young women in 
the schools in the work is one of the most important. 
Much is done, and Auxiliary branches are organized in 
many of the Mission Girls’ schools. Rescue Work for 
Fallen Women is also receiving much attention. There 
are very grave problems in connection with this work 
in Japan, but it is hoped that the Union will do much 
toward solving them. The sphere of the Japanese woman 
is pre-eminently in the home, and through the home 
these Christian women will exert a great influence in 
the direction of forwarding the interests fostered by the 
W.C.T.U. Since the organization of the Union in 
Japan, some twelve years ago by Mrs. Leavitt, Mrs. 
Yajima, of Tokio, has been president of the Society. 
She is a woman of remarkable power and has done much 
to make the society what it is. All the officers are 
Japanese, and the organization is self-supporting. 
Many missionaries, however, take a deep interest in 
the work of the society and do all in their power to aid 
in every way possible. It is a matter of no little sig- 
nificance that the Convention was several times ad- 
dressed by prominent statesmen and leaders in public 
life, who thus threw their influence with the working of 
the Union. Mr. Kiyoura, who was Minister of Justice 
in the last Cabinet, and is not a Christian man, gave a 
very strong address in favor of female education, and 
spoke very approvingly on the working of the Union. 
Such approval will do much to commend the work of 
the Union in the future. Among the many forces at 
work for the elevation of women and the purification of 
society in Japan the W.C. T. U. is filling a large place. 
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Literature. 


Lieutenant Peary’s Work on the Great 
Ice-Cap.* 

SOME of the matter contained in these solid and 
attractive volumes will be recognized as having been 
published before in the various reports of Lieutenant 
Peary’s arctic explorations. It is, however, the first 
time that the story has been presented in a connected 
form by himself. As we read in the Preface: 





‘This narrative has been written to supply a com- 
plete authentic record of my arctic work—a record 
which I owed it to my family, my friends and myself to 
put in a permanent form. It is my first and only book, 
and it covers all my arctic work. 

‘‘ It contains the cream of my arctic material, literary 
and pictorial. The reader will find no padding. My 
constant aim has been condensation. The reader will 
find neither résumés of previous work nor constant 
reference to other explorers.’’ 


It comprises the account of four distinct explora- 
tions; the summer voyage and reconnaissance of 
the Inland Ice in 1886; the 1,200 mile sledge journey 
across the ice-cap, and the determination of the insu- 
larity of Greenland in 1891-92; the twenty-five 
months’ expedition of 1893-’95 with another sledge 
journey across the ice-cap; the study of the Whale- 
Sound natives; the survey of that region and the dis- 
covery of the Cape York meteorites, and, finally, the 


summer voyages of 1896 and 1897 which resulted in. 


bringing home the largest of these meteorites and 
depositing them in the American Museum, Central 
Park. 

Greenland is a vast island glacier of about the same 
area as Mexico. Surrounded on the seaward mar- 
gins ,with a belt, or ribbon, of mountain gorges, 
fiords and margin from five to twenty-five miles broad 
rising up to the great, barren, white cap of snow 
and ice, beneath which the country lies buried to a 
depth of from 5,000 feet to 9,000 feet. In Lieutenant 
Peary’s words (p. xxxiii): 

‘There, the accumulated snow precipitation of cen- 
turies, in a latitude and altitude where it is practically 
correct to say that it never rains, and the snow does not 
melt even in the long summer day, has gradually filled 
all the valleys of the interior until it has leveled them 
even with the mountain summits, and still piling higher 
through the centuries, has at last buried the highest of 
these mountain summits hundreds and even thousands 
of feet deep in snow and ice.” 

The reasons why this never-thawing ice-cap does 
not deepen and rise higher from age to age, as it 
probably does not now, Lieutenant Peary finds, first, 
in the continuous and powerful winds which carry off 
the snow from the higher levels; and next, in the 
tremendous ice pressure on the semi-viscid ice of the 
glacier, which discharges enormous quantities of it 
every year as icebergs into the sea. 

As to the conditions of cold and wind that prevail 
on this ice-cap in the middle of the long arctic night, 
Lieutenant Peary writes with graphic power (p. 1xx): 


‘* In the center of this ‘Great Ice,’ lifted a mile and 
a half, or two miles, into the frozen air that sweeps 
around the pole, separated from any possiole effect 
from the earth’s radiated heat bya blanket of snow 
and ice amile or more in thickness, and distant fully 
two hundred and fifty miles from the possible amelior- 
ating effect of the Arctic seas, there is to be found the 
fiercest degree of cold of any spot upon the surface of 
the globe.”’ 

On this great ice-cap the wind never dies down; 
summer and winter, day and night, it blows on, 
sometimes in breezes loaded with a drift of fine, dry, 
and almost impalpable snow; sometimes it rises into 
a roaring, hissing, blinding blizzard, bringing with it 
a suffocating Niagara of snow, until, in Mr. Peary’s 
vivid words, *‘‘its incessant, dizzy rush and strident 
sibilation become, when long continued, as madden- 
ing as the drop, drop, drop of water on the victim's 
head in the old torture rooms.” 

The arctic sunshine on the white, spotless surface 
has a pungent, blinding glare which the strongest 
eye can endure for only a few hours. Without his 
goggles of heavy smoked glass on the traveler at the 
end of a day would be ‘‘as helpless asa blind kitten.” 
Gray and foggy weather on these arctic deserts 
threaten the explorer with new embarrassments. 





* NorTHWARD Over THE ‘Great Icg.’’ A Narrative of Life and 
Work along the Shores and upon the Interior Ice-Cap of Northern 
Greenland in the Years 1886 and 1891-97. By Rosert E. Peary, Civil 
Engineer U.S. N., Member of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and of the American Geographical Society. With Maps, 
Diagrams and about Eight Hundred Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, 
pp. Ixxx, 521 and 625, with Index in each Volume. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $6.50. 
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‘In clear weather the traveler upon this white waste 
sees but the snow, the sky, the sun. In cloudy weather 
even these disappear. Many a time I have found my- 
self in such weather traveling in gray space, feeling the 
snow beneath my snow-shoes but unable to see it. No 
sun, no sky, no snow, no horizon—absolutely nothing 
that the eye could rest upon.’’ 

Yet with all the severity of these arctic lands and 
the rigors they have for the explorer, the enthusi- 
asm of the yet unconquered pole glows and burns 
in every chapter of these vivid volumes. The style is 
by no means perfect, as the extracts given above 
show; but Mr. Peary has thrown his enthusiasn into 
them, and by pen and pencil, by a graphic pen and a 
graphic camera has made a book which, while it is 
worthy of the serious attention of arctic students 
and scientific specialists, will have the highest at- 
tractiveness for the general reader. 

Mr. Peary, if it did not come to him by nature, has 
certainly acquired the art of putting things. These 
two volumes in their arrangement, illustration and 
the presentation of the material from end to end, are 
a most successful example. 

In many respects Lieutenant Peary and Captain 
De Long were not only the forerunners but the crea- 
tors of Nansen. The route through the ice tothe pole 
and the theory of a strong ship floating in the pack 
across the pole he took from De Long. But Peary’s 
reconnaisance in 1886, with nis statement of his plans, 
brought out Nansen in 1888 to cross the snow-cap 
and to convince himself that Peary was right in his 
belief in what could be done by dog-teams on the ice 
and in the wisdom of attempting these dashes toward 
the pole in small parties of two. The plan on which 
Peary worked as stated by himself was 

‘*First and foremost, the utilization of the elevated 
surface of the great interior sea of ice lying within the 
coastland ribbon, as a direct and imperial highway to 
the point of destination. Second, a party of minimum 
size. Third, entire reliance upon the game of the region 
about his base, or headquarters for the meat-supply of 
the party. Fourth, the extreme lightness and compact- 
ness of sledges and equipment. Fifth, the presence of 
the leader in the van of the expedition.” 

To these should be added a sixth point, elaborated 
by him as the keynote of the whole: the use of dog- 
teams, which should draw the food reserve for the 
party, and could be used as food themselves when it 
failed. 

As to the best clothing to be worn Peary believes 
in neither sealskin nor woolen clothing for arctic ex- 
plorers, but in fur clothing. He says: 

‘*The less woolen and the more fur clothing one 
wears, assuming that it is properly made and that the 
wearer knows how to wear it, the more comfortable 
will the wearer be.” 

This notice should not end without a word as to 
the other contributions, besides those of personal ex- 
ploration Lieutenant Peary has made to his work. 
He was not at the head of a United States expedi- 
tion; not a dollar of public money was expended in 
his four expeditions. Funds for them were raised by 
public-spirited persons whose munificence is duly 
recognized in these volumes, But after all, how 
earnestly Lieutenant Peary devoted himself to this 
work and how much ofthe credit of it belongs to him 
may be seen from his statement that ‘‘ fully two- 
thirds of the total amount expended by me in my 
arctic work during the past twelve years have been 
my own personal earnings.”’ 

In addition to the narrative of his life on the shores 
and in the interior of Greenland and the crossing of 
the ice-cap, we should not fail at least to allude to 
the description of the little tribe of Smith Sound Es- 
kimos, the most northerly people in the world, and 
to the full account of the discovery and bringing to 
New York of the great Cape York meteorites. 

The gallery of illustrative heliotypes is a feature of 
the volumes. Eight hundred or more in number, 
they form a striking series which illustrates the peo- 
ple, the country, and the exploration. 

A touch of home and, perhaps, of some deeper sym- 
pathetic relation to the people, is given by the con- 
nection of Mrs. Peary with the expeditions and the 
birth of her child within the arctic circle. 





THE UNNAMED LAKE, AND OTHER POEMS. Sy Freder- 
ick George Scott. (Toronto: William Briggs. 75 cents.) 
Here is another Canadian poet of noteworthy ability. 
Mr. Scott’s poems show the finished work, the sure 
touches of acareful craftsman. The opening piece ot 
this little volume is a remarkably simple and effective 
bit of word-music as well as a strong stroke of descrip- 
tion. Indeed, many passages scattered through the book 
have in them the quality of song, the haunting suggest- 
iveness of inspired art. 
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Recent Verse. 


THE Hope OF THE WoRLD, AND OTHER PorMs. By 
William Watson. (John Lane.) Without implying 
a comparison with others of the younger English 
poets, we turn most confidently to William Watson for 
work of very high, if not the very highest sort. His 
poetry may lack something under the crucial test—the 
thrill of supreme emotional expression may be wanting. 
We find in it, however, the quality of soundness, the 
element of imaginative purity, and a very rare under- 
standing of the limitations of legitimate expression. 

The present little volume offers us but a few pieces, 
allof them short. The best, entitled ‘‘ The Unknown 
God,” is a poem of twelve six-verse stanzas, which 
evidently came of reading Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Reces- 
sional” and was intended to enforce comparison with 
that lyric. He writes: 

‘* Best by remembering God, say some, 
We keep our high, imperial lot. 
Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 

When we forgot—when we forgot !”’ 


Mr. Watson’s poem is not, however, outside of that 
limit of doubt which bounds a certain area of Christian 
experience, and upon the whole itisa strikingly success- 
ful piece of art, more artistic than the ‘‘ Recessional,”’ 
better balanced, a clearer cut bit of literature, but less 
electrical in expression than one or two stanzas of Mr. 
Kipling’s poem. One of the Logia recently discovered 
is neatly inclosed in a stanza thus: 


‘* The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, tho he dwells exceeding nigh. 
Raise thou the stone and find me there, 
Cleave thou the wood and there am /. 
Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow, 
Too near, too far, for me to know.”’ 


The fokowing lines embody one of the freshest and 
happiest dashes of color that we have seen in verse 
these later days; it is from an ‘‘ Ode in May”’: 

‘* Where the pewit wheels and dips 
On hights of bracken and ling, 
And earth, unto her leaflet-tips, 
Tingles with the spring.” 
Here is the poem “‘ Invention” in full: 
‘*T envy not the lark his song divine, 
Nor thee, O Maid, thy beauty’s faultless mold. 
Perhaps the chief felicity is mine, 
Who hearken and behold. 
‘* The joy of the Artificer Unknown 
Whose genius could devise the lark and thee— 
This, or a kindred rapture, let me own, 
I covet ceaselessly!” 

We must say that the word artificer fits Mr. Watson, 
when used in the highest sense; for he is almost a 
great workman, and his longing takes the direction of 
the work rather than of the inspiration. It is not carp- 
ing to wish that he might let go his hold upon mere 
technical art sufficiently to draw in a full breath of fer- 
vid poetic energy with which to sing some free and 
vigorous songs straight from the soul tothe soul. But 
we are glad without reserve to have what he gives. ‘‘The 
Lost Eden’”’ is a fine, thoughtful poem. ‘‘ Jubilee Night 
in Westmoreland’ has many points of beauty, many 
touches of verbal splendor. ‘* Estrangement’’ 
sonnet turned with great power and ending with a 
strength of phrase quite noteworthy. 

Indeed, this volume shows no falling off in Mr. Wat- 
son’s art, no straying of his genius into strange fields. 
He is a noble poet to whom we may look with confi- 
dence for still more and still better song. 

THE CuHorps OF LiFE. Poems. By Charles H. Cran- 
dall, (Springdale, Conn.: For the Author. $1.00.) 
Tender sentiment, a sweet moral sanity and a rich vein 
of human sympathy mark these simple and musical 
poems, some of which we could quote with warm ap- 
proval had we the space. Mr. Crandall does not soar 
to sing, nor does he essay difficult subjects nor delve deep 
into the profundities of life; but he sings many a pleas- 
ing and touching song for which his readers will be 
grateful. 

BALLADS AND Poems. By John H. Yates. 
Charles Wells Moulton. $1.50.) 
chips somewhat equal as to length is what Mr. Yates’s 
Ballads and Poems amounts to. Some of the pieces are 
pleasant reading, especially the bits of homely humor 
and the sketches of every-day life. A good moral tone 
pervades the book. 

Tue Works OF JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. Vols. J/, 
lll, IV. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) We have so often 
and so distinctly spoken in praise of Mr. Riley’s droll 
and effective ‘‘dialect’’ verse, that we need not here 
repeat, or attempt to strengthen our statement. The 
present edition is a beautiful one, and will, we hope, 
meet with the welcome that it deserves. At every 
point in all that goes into the making of handsome and 
substantial books it is thoroughly admirable. Volumes 
V and VI are some months old. They contain ‘‘ The 
Flying Islands of the Night’’ and a few shorter pieces 
under the title: ‘‘Spirk and Wunk Rhymes—Rounds and 
Catches.” Volume VII is the latest of all, and just 
It contains ‘‘Green Fields and Run- 
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Orestes A. Brownson’s EARLY LIFE. 
From 1803 to 1844. By Henry F. Brown- 
son. (H. F. Brownson, Detroit, Mich. 
$2.00.) 

Orestes A. Brownson once occupied a 
very prominent place before the intellect- 
ual American public. He was born in 
an age of ferment, and came to his ma- 
turity at a time when Unitarian rational- 
ism was in the air, and bold sociological 
experiments were laying their spell on a 
number of Americans, both men and wom- 
en who were endowed with very remark- 
able gifts. Brownson was one of them, 
and paid the penalty to the full of his 
willingness to welcome new speculations. 
His oscillations covered the wide range 
of opinion and confession from conserva- 
tive Calvinism to Roman Catholicism by 
the way of Unitarianism, infidelity, free- 
love, no-government, no-marriage and 
no God. With a serious and able man 
as he undoubtedly was, who had the basis 
of religious character in him, the recoil 
from such opinions was as sure to set in 
as he was to live long enough to give it 
time to develop. The steps of reaction are 
traced in an interesting and instructive 
manner inthe present volume. As has 
happened in such cases often enough to 
make it look like the rule, the first symp- 
toms of reaction appear in his painful 
gropings in the dark for some fundamen- 
tal authority, and finding it at last in the 
conception of the one Holy Catholic 
Church: His mental processes and rea- 
sonings at this point bear a striking re- 
semblance to Cardinal Newman’s, tho 
with Brownson the path is followed more 
inthe rough and with far less scholarly 
acquaintance with the history of previous 
opinionin the Church. The argument as 
presented in the volume has no novelty 
and no special force. It is interesting 
simply as a fair statement of the reason- 
ings which were destined to land one who 
had tried all the possibilities of capricious 
speculation in the bosom of traditional 
Roman Catholicism. It is a very inter- 
esting tribute to the simplicity and affec- 
tionate nature of the manthat the con- 
sideration which restrained him longer 
than any other from making his final sub- 
mission to: Rome was his reluctance 
to assent to the dogma that salvation lies 


only within the pale of that Church 
and the inferential condemnation of 
his Protestant friends to the pains 


and penalities of eternal perdition. 
We find the book interesting chiefly as 
another Afologia pro Vita Sud whose most 
important point is, after all, the new ex- 
ample it gives of the affinity between 
capricious speculation on the one hand, 
and the rebound into absolute submission 
to traditional authority on the other. 
CHARLES PORTERFIELD KRAUTH, D.D., 
LL.D., Norton Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Church Polity in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia; Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, and Vice-Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania. 
By Adolph Spaeth, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary Philadelphia. (The 
Christian Literature Company. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. I. $2.00.) 

Dr. Krauth died in Philadelphia Janu- 
ary 2d, 1883, in the fulness of his powers 
and usefulness, in his sixtieth year. He 
came of a godly and distinguished an- 
cestry. After approving himself and his 
ministry in the pastoral work of the 
Church and as editor of -7he Lutheran, 
he assumed the duties of the Norton 
Professorship in the Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Philadelphia, and held 
the chair until his death. His eminent 
gifts as a scholar, writer, teacher and de- 
bater attracted the confidence and ad- 
miration of the whole Lutheran Church, 
among whose brilliant and influen- 
tial divines there was probably no 
one more loved, respected, or uniformly 
deferred tothan he. Fornine years pre- 
vious to his death he had been vice-Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania. 
As amember of the Committee for the 
Revision of the English Bible, he took 
his place and did his work in the New 
Testament company. His pen was al- 
ways busy, sometimes in review articles, 
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editorial contributions and papers, and 
sometimes in larger works, suchasa trans- 
lation of Tholuck’s ‘‘ John,’’ an enlarged 
edition of Fleming’s ‘‘ Vocabulary of the 
Philosophical Sciences,’’ and Berkeley’s 
‘“*First Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge.’’ His most important work was 
‘* The Conservative Reformation and Its 
Theology.’’ His leading position in the 
Lutheran Church led us to expect an ear- 
ly publication .of his Life, particularly 
when it was known that this important 
service had been assigned to his son-in- 
law, Dr. Spaeth. It was a happy circum- 
Stance that such a competent editor was 
available, and we understand that the 
volume now published was ready for the 
printer two yearsago. It has, doubtless, 
gained by the delay, and we may antici- 
pate that the memoir will now be rapidly 
completed by the speedy publication of 
the second volume. The memoir before 
us partakes largely of the autobiographic 
character, as Dr. Krauth is made in it to 
speak very largely for himself in extracts 
from his own writings. The volume has 
a very distinct value as a contribution to 
the biography of American Church lead- 
ers, while its general and personal inter- 
est will command the reader’s interest 
and reward him forhis pains. Two such 
volumes are none too much for a life so 
full and important as Dr. Krauth’s. 


A PRACTICAL PHysIOLoGY. A Text-Book 
for Higher Schools. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell, M.D., author of ‘‘ How to 
Keep Well Our Bodies and How We 
Live,” etc. (Boston and London: 
Ginn & Company, Publishers. The 
Athenzum Press. 1897.) 

There are numerous books, constantly 
coming from the press, which aim at 
teaching the functions of the different 
organs of the body, and how to live in 
accordance with the laws of health; but 
seldom has one been compiled: that so 
cleverly condenses all the essentials and 
excludes matters that have no direct 
bearing on life and health. ‘The illus- 
trations are fine specimens of the repro- 
ductive processes of the day and are se- 
lected with judgment, there being enough 
to really illuminate the text, while not 
so multiplied as to confuse the learner. 
But a fascinating and most instructive 
portion of the work is to be found in the 
careful experiments following each chap- 
ter. When Jenner brought forward his 
theories to John Hunter, the great anato- 
mist said: ‘‘ Don’t think but try’; and the 
pupil who works out these experiments 
will never forget the points they are in- 
tended to make clear. His trying will 
fix themin his memory. The effects of 
alcohol, narcotics and tobacco are fully 
set forth, and in temperate, accurate, 
scientific terms. Altogether it is one of the 
very best works on its theme that has 
ever been produced for the use of the 
advanced pupils in our schools. 


SHORT STUDIES OF FAMILIAR BIBLE TEXTS, 
Mistranslated, Misinterpreted and Mis- 
quoted. By Blackford Condit, D.D., 
Author of ‘* History of the English 
Bible.” (Fleming H. Revell. $1.00.) 

This pungent and effective plea for 
accuracy in reading, quoting and apply- 
ing Scripture may make the cheeks of 
many good scholars and good ministers 
burn. Possibly now and then the defend- 
ant in the offense as charged may get off 
on the plea of a disagreement in the 
jury. But whether he gets off or not the 
general charge stands that Christian 
people have allowed themselves to drop 
into very loose quotations of Scripture, 
and that in this way difficulties have been 
created which do not exist in the text, 
and great points which are made there 
are weakened, obscured, and sometimes 
wholly destroyed. Dr. Condit takes up 

a long list of the more common offenses 

of this kind, and deals with them on the 

whole in a scholarly, prudent and sensi- 
ble way. He does not strain the point in 
doubtful cases of reading or interpreta- 
tion, and generally finds a wide enough 
basis of error to rest his charge on with- 
out exposing himself to the counter. 
charge of hypercritical finesse, or rest- 
ing his case on doubtful premises. The 
spirit of the book is excellent. So also 





is its general impression. No one who 
reveres his Bible will fail to welcome 
this keen but reverent attempt to rescue 
some of its finest and most effective parts 
from the hand of the spoiler. 


OUTLINES OF RURAL HYGIENE. For Phy- 
sicians, Students and Sanitarians. By 
Harvey B. Bashore, M.D., Inspector 
for the State Board of Health of Penn- 
sylvania. With an Appendix on the 
Normal Distribution of Chlorine by 
Prof, Herbert E. Smith, of Yale Uni- 
versity. (The F. A. Davis Company, 
Philadelphia, New York and Chica- 
go. 75 cents.) 

In this thin volume of only eighty-four 
pages there is a most valuable condensa- 
tion of information for the rural dweller 
who, moved by the spirit of the age, 
reads of the measures adopted in com- 
pact cities for the supply of pure drink- 
ing water and the thorough removal of 
those human wastes that poison and kill 
those exposed to their deleterious influ- 
ences. He has soclearly explained the 
underlying principles of complete health 
protection tor the isolated dweller on 
the farm, and produced such clear and 
easily understood illustrations, that the 
book is for such persons an invaluable 
help. Get it and carefully read it, and 
then lose no time in putting its excellent 
recommendations in practice, remember- 
ing meanwhile that there are -‘no gains 
without painfs,’’ 


THE ATTRACTIVE CHRIST, AND OTHER 
SERMONS. By Robert Stuart MacArthur. 
(American Baptist Publication Society. 
$1.00.) We understand that the sermons 
published in this volume represent fairly 
the regular consecutive ministry of the 
Word in the Calvary Baptist Church, in 
this city. It must be a joy and an in- 
spiration to go to church with a good 
hope of having such a feast of spiritual 
things in prospect. The sermons are 
finely and strongly worked out, point by 
point. They present divine truth in 
practical, vital relations with the hearer’s 
need, and they present it in not elabo- 
rated and sublimed, but in great, solid, 
telling masses. It isimpossible for us to 
repeat them or to quote from them,tho we 
gladly give ourreadersthese hintsof what 
they are. SERMONS ON THE APOS- 
TLES’ CREED. Sy A. St. John Chambré, 
D.D., Rector of St. Anne’s Church, Lowell, 
Mass. (Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents.) 
We commend these sermon to our read- 
ers, having in them a great store of that 
plain, rich and forcible simplicity which is 
so effective in the pulpit. In his hands 
the topics of the Creed grow great and 
important, while at the same time they 
grow simple. The confusion is cleared 
away, but the divine infinity becomes 








more impressive than ever. THE 
CONQUERED WorRLD. By &. F. Horton, 
D.D. (Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents.) 


This booklet belongs in the series of 
‘* Small Books on Great Subjects.’’” Those 
who have read the other little gems in 
this series, such as Dr. Berry’s ‘‘ Mis- 
chievous Goodness’? or Dr. Munger’s 
‘‘Character Through Inspiration” will 
be glad to know that Dr. Horton’s eight 
little chapters are as full of spring, point 
and pith as any ofthe others. It isa de- 
lightful little book for a Sunday after- 
noon. 


HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. By the 
Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S, The Cathedral 
Library Association, New York. This is 
a thin little volume in flexible covers, 
very neatly printed on light, tinted paper 
with red margins, for the use of Catholic 
students. Professor Bruneau is a com- 
petent scholar, teacher of Sacred Scrip- 
tures at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y., and his purpose has been 
to provide a useful harmony, based on 
the Douay version. The volume will be 
of value to Protestant students, particu- 
larly because the notes are taken from 
the unfamiliar French and Latin sources, 
and also because there is a clear recog- 
nition throughout of the critical princi- 
ples involved in the recognition of the 
documents which underlie the synoptic 
Gospels. There is here no worship of 

the letter. The author regards John’s 
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chronology as consistent throughout, 
while ‘‘ that of the synoptic Gospels is 
certainly of an inferior accuracy.” I 
certain cases he explains errors in the 
Synoptists by a possible mistranslation 
from the Hebrew primitive Gospel, and, 

discussing such a miracleas that of the 

healing of the blind man near ‘Jericho, he 

says that the difference existed already in 
the sources from which each evangelist 
drew his information, but that these dis- 
crepancies are of no real importance. 


YEAR Book OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 1897. 
George William Hill Editor. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office.) Some impression 
of the amount of work which has been 
doneinthis Year Book may be had from 
the statement by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that ‘‘every page in the Year 
Book costs the country $500 and is de- 
signed to be distributed to half a million 
persons.”’ It isa marvelous compendi- 
um of useful information for farmers, 
gardeners and, come to that matter, for 
anybody who has any sort of interest or 
residence in a country home. It goes on 
the idea that every farm or garden is an 
experiment station from which something 
can be learned and where anything that 
has been learned may at any moment be 
applied. Insects and insecticides are 
treated exhaustively. Crop and weather 
conditions the same. The editor gives 
us a splendid article on edible and poi- 
sonous fungi which, if thoroughly mas- 
tered, would add to our food stock anew, 
nutritous and rich supply. The number 
of educational articles is considerable, 
such, for example, as that onthe substi- 
tution of domestic grown fruits for tor- 
eign and popular education for the farm- 
er, These are hints and glimpses of a 
book which no farmer can afford to be 
without. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND ITS PRos- 
LEMS. By G. H. Bates, Ph.M. (Eaton & 
Mains, New York. 50 cents.) This is 
a brief and telling examination of the 
rational claims of the so-called Christian 
Science. The chapter on Christianity and 
health, where the author shows the de- 
scending ratios of death under rational 
treatment, hits the center. A modern hos- 
pital is a demonstration that modern med- 
icine is curative, against which Christian 
Science has nothing to bring forward. 
Mr. Bates examines the Christian Science 
methods from all points of view, and 
finds them equally bad in philosophy, 
theology, religion, and in their curative 
methods. The book is written on anade- 
quate basis of knowledge, in a thor- 
oughly scientific spirit, and after a full 
examination of the practical and theo- 
retic teachings of the Christian Scientist 
leaders. Mr. Bates’s general conclusion 
is that the movement is false in philoso- 
phy, false in religion, false in its curative 
methods, and false as to the facts on 
which it relies. 


WILLIAM EwArT GLADSTONE. His Char- 
acteristics as Man and Statesman. By 
James Bryce. (The Century Company. 
$1.00.) We are glad to see this sketch re- 
published from the columns of the Zve- 
ning Post. Mr. Bryce is the best man living 
to write such a sketch of Mr. Gladstone 
and his career. He was twice a member 
of the British Cabinet under his leader- 
ship. Personally, he was his intimate 
friend, and no man is better able to place 
a just critical estimate on his public poli- 
cy and career as a statesman. We may 
say of the book that it is just sucha 
sketch of Mr. Gladstone as the public 
calls for at this time and from the man 
best qualified to make it. 


PROVIDENCE IN AMERICA; or, the Prob- 
lems of Self-Government. By Clarence A. 
Vincent, ministér First Congregational 
Church, Sandusky, O. (The Alvord- 
Peters Company, Sandusky. 75 cents.) 
A patriotic religious optimism pervades 
this book. Its chief note is that Gad has 
been with America in its discovery, inits 
physical conformation and geologic struc- 
ture, in its settlement, development, crit- 
ical periods, leaders and present perils. 
On this the author constructs his faith 
that he will be with the country, and that 
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‘ts future and that of the English-speak- 
ing nations is assured. 


Autobiography, Sermons, Addresses and 
Essays of Bishop L. H. Holsey, D.D. (The 
Franklin Printing and Publishing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. $1.25.) The author who 
presents this brief and modest account of 
himself and his work, with examples of 
the latter in the sermons, essays and ad- 
dresses which go with it, is one of the 
best known and foremost bishops of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country, a vigorous thinker, a strong 
writer, and a good leader. His story is 
one that carries the reader with it, and 
makes him feel the strong tides in which 
the writer was swimming and which he 
had to stem. His sermons thrill with 
the music of deep conviction, combined 
with strong feeling. 


A FLusH oF Jung. By Marcia Brad- 
bury Jordan. (Roycroft Printing Shop, 
East Aurora, N. Y. $1.00.) With its 
heavy cream rough English paper, its 
beautiful print, its flexible russet chamois 
binding and ‘‘ burnt orange” satin lin- 
ing, this little book is a right pleasing 
thing to look at; and the poems in it are 
quite at home. The author attempts no 
sublime lifts of imagination; her lyrics 
are simple, musical, and touched with a 
bright fancy. Sertiment, feeling instead 
of inspiration, a gentle desire to moral- 
ize and a good command of attractive 
diction are the chief features of the 
work. Itis a book to command the at- 
tention of readers who have an eye for 
beautiful first editions limited. 


Soncs OF Two PEopLes. Ay James Riley. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $1.25.) .This 
is not Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, 
but James Riley, and he is a poet 
sweet and true. Songs of Two Peo- 
ples are American, and they are Irish. 
Their flavor is generously blended 
by the two ingredients, the Celtic pun- 
gency and the American broad humor, 
Mr. Riley has a pleasing command of 
homely, rustic language; he does not 
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push ‘‘dialect’’ to the extreme, and 
when he sings in good English his style 
is simple, musical, effective. Every page 
of his little book has its charm of gentle- 
ness, tenderness, and sincere human ap- 
peal. 


COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. From the 
Gunroom to the Quarterdeck. By James 
Barnes. (D. Appleton & Co.) This is 
the story of Commodore Bainbridge’s 
life toldin a way to attract and hold the 
attention of young readers, and, for that 
matter, older readers as well. Bain- 
bridge was a hero well worthy of study, 
and in this little volume the chief fea- 
tures of his stirring and successful enter- 
prises, and his rise from the lowest to the 
highest point of a noble fame, are given 
in simple and strong outline with pictur- 
esque effect. The book is excellently il- 
lustrated. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH Fiction. By William Edward 
Simonds, Ph.D. (Strassburg), Professor of 
English Literature, Knox College. (D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 30 cents.) Pro- 
fessor Simonds tells his story in a direct 
and modest way without falling out, by 
the way, into learned episodes. He be- 
gins with the old English story-tellers, 
and passes to the romance at the court of 
Elizabeth. This brings himto the rise 
of the novel, its complete development, 
and its present tendencies. The little 
manual ends with a list of books for ref- 
erence and reading. 


PASTIME STORIES. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
This collection of stories by that charm- 
ing Southner, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 


will be none the less interesting because * 


of the fact that some of them have been 
handed around for a long time. Mr. 
Page tells a story with graceful ease 
when he knows his ground. What may 
be called the Old Virginia flavor and 
savor could not be used to finer effect 
than is done in two or three of these 
sketches; and yet the book is not alto- 


gether a Virginia book; for in it Mr. 
Page has gone far out of his usual path. 


THE SPANIARD IN History. Sy James 
C. Fernald, (Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
75 cents.) This convenient and readable 
compilation is not designed to be a histo- 
ry of Spain so much as to throw light on 
the leading incidents of that history and 
the traits of the Spanish people. It isan 
instructive and interesting history to be 
read at the present time, when the ability 
of that nation to guide the development 
of the other peoples and races who have 
been subjected to her is the very point of 
the questions now in dispute between 
us. 

THIRTY STRANGE Stories. By H. G. 
Wells. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
Here is a book of entertainment for the 
reader who likes very short tales and 
stories that present an almost bewildering 
variety and show great cleverness and 
versatility on the author’s part. They 
are strange stories, some of them incred- 
ible; but they are well told, and each is 
short enough to prevent weariness. It 
is a good book for taking up at idle mo- 
ments, or to doze over in a hammock. 


Two Prisoners. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. (New York: R. H. Russell.) 
This is the amplification of a short story 
first printed in a journal for young people. 
It is told with all Mr. Page’s grace of 
style, and there is sufficient in the history 
of the characters to hold the attention of 
youthful readers; but it is far below 
Mr. Page’s best work, neither the humor 
nor the pathos having much to lift it 
above the commonplace. 


Ars Et VITA, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By T. R. Sullivan. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) Mr. T. R. Sullivanis one 
of the best short-story writers now liv- 
ing, and in this volume we have seven 
excellent samples of his cleverest work. 
Life and art combine in both the spirit 
and the structure of these fine studies. 
The publishers have done their part to 
give beauty to the book. 
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Literary Notes. 


THE home of John Quincy Adams 


is the goal of Mr. Elbert Hubbard’s 
‘Little Journey ”’ for June. 


....William Dean Howells has written 
a new novel—‘‘Ragged Lady’’—to be pub- 
lished in Harper’s Bazar. The first in- 
stalment will appear early in July. 


...-In its Saturday Review of Books and 
Art The New York Times published, last 
week, another of Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 
wood’s Spanish sketches. Toledo—‘‘ the 
Zenobia of cities ’’—is the subject of the 
sketch. 

The Academy (London) for May 2tst 
contains a discussion of the question, 
‘* Ought Books to be Cheaper ?” by sev- 
eral English publishers. Most of them 
consider the present scale of prices ‘‘ 
success for author, publisher and book- 
seller.” 


a 


....Literature will publish a Canadian 
letter in addition to the ‘‘ American Let- 
ters’’ alternately written by W. D. 
Howells and Henry James. The Anglo- 
Canadian and French literatures, rapidly 
developing, will thus- have a fresh stim- 
ulus in international criticism. 


...-Mr. Wyckoff continues in Scridner’s 
for July the story of his life among ‘‘The 
Workers.”’ His sensations as a repre- 
sentative of the laboring class in fashion- 
able Chicago churches, vivid pictures of 
a meeting of Socialists, and inside views 
of life in crowded sweat-shops, make this 
paper—‘‘ Among the Revolutionaries ’’— 
one of absorbing interest. 


...-Seribner’s for July will contain, 
among many other articles, one upon 
‘* Undergraduate Life at Smith College,’’ 
written by a graduate of recent years, 
Alice Katharine Fallows. College ways 
and customs are described by one who 
knows and loves them, while a series of 
effective illustrations, drawn from life by 
Walter Appleton Clark, will picture the 
attractive life at the Northampton Col- 
lege. 
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In eight books for eight grades, Ces ards Caneeh 





GEOGRAPHIES 


Natural Elementary Geography §$ .60 
Natural Advanced Geography. 


Rare and striking merits. 
tures. 





Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. 
issued to meet new demands in every department. Correspondence cordial! invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Profuse and beauti- , 


A study of the earth as the home of man. 


Helpful, attractive pictures, 














America d : : : 
Clarke’s Story of Troy : ; 60 
. 1.25 | Clarke’s Story of Aineas . : oi 
Clarke’s Story of Cesar : i -45 
Many wholly new fea- | Guerber’s Story of the Greeks. ae 
Guerber’s Story of the Romans 93 a 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People 60 





Profusely [Illustrated 


LATEST ISSUES : 


Crosby’s Little Book for Little Folks . $ .30 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables . -35 
Holbrook’s ’Round the Year in Mythand ~ 


Song ‘ ; ; . .60 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights . : . 60 
Dana’s Plantsand Their Children _. -65 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans -40 
Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and 

Adventure é : 3 ° ee 
W. D. Howell’s Stories of Ohio . -60 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader—Asia -60 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader—North 


New books constantly 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READIN 


Handsomely Bound 


FOR HOME 
OR SCHOOL 


By Best Writers 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland, Ore. 
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... Three weeks after ‘its first issue 
Maurice Hewlett’s ‘* Forest Lovers” has 
gone into a second edition. Booksellers, 
too, report a good demand for this charm- 
ing summer novel. 


..With the issue of June 25th the 


New York Forest and Stream will com- 
plete its fiftieth volume. To mark the 
event in a becoming manner the issue 
. willbe a Special Souvenir Number, en- 
larged in size, handsomely illustrated,and 
containing in each department many 
striking features. 


.-Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have 
taken over the business of Roberts 
Brothers, with the exception of the edi- 
tions of Balzac and Moliére whose publi- 
cation will be completed by the latter 
firm. This arrangement combines two 
of the oldest publishing houses in Bos- 
ton. The firm of Roberts Brothers was 
established fifty years ago in the busi- 
ness of bookbinding, but in 1842 took up 
the publication of books. Says TZhe 
Publishers’ Weekly: 


‘The career of this house has been re- 
markable for its originality and excellent 
discrimination. This will be apparent at 
once by recalling the names on its list 
and remembering that in almost every case 
this house had the courage to introduce 
them, unknown as they were at the time, to 
the American public. While we may re- 
gretthat this house should have felt it de- 
sirable to withdraw from the important 
position it has so long held in the book 
trade, it is a satisfaction thatits list has be- 
come part of that of Little, Brown & Co., 
which it willround out in many respects.’ 


Books of the Week. 


A Cape Cod: Week. By Annie E. Trumbull. 

7x5. pp. 170. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.. 

Rod's Say ‘ation. By Annie E. Trumbull. 7x5, pp. 
285. New York: 

The Poems and Prose Sketches of James Whit- 
comb Riley. Green Fields and Running Brooks. 
ves. pp. 217. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Thi cics pe cniiiin ca vhpbie remem pnters t6bs ese «ney 

The c cnqaered — and Other Papers. By R. 

Horton, M.A , D.D. 6x4, pp. 128. New 
+ ‘ork : Thomas W = > ee 
~~ sy hool Algebra. By G. A 
. 407. Boston : Ginn & Go 






Ww liam Ewart Gladstone. By James Bryce. 7x5, 
pp. 104. New York: e Cen tury Co.. 100 
The Gospel according to St. Luke. With Notes 
Critical and Practical. By the Rey. M. F. 


oa 7x5, pp. 634. London: George Bell & 


Cube. ~ a Glance. By Emma Kaufman and Anne 
O’Hagan. 746x5, pp. 107. New York: R. H 
Rus sell bch hdsd sabe bhen’sicoraptinstebh chip +sos see 

The Halt. Price Home Library. Life Truths. By 

. Denham Smith. 7x5. pp. 128. eeenene: 

Rise & Hite. Issued monthly. Per Ye: 

Half-Price Home Library. By benjamua ‘B. 

Comegys. 7xh, pp. 143. Philadelphia: Rice & 
Hirst. Issued monthly. Per year............. 

1897. Rep ort of the Life Saving Service. 9x6, pp. 

512. Washington: Government Printing’ Of- 

Misc chiisthutvanssétkeuhsteheshenahesennhvetetne 

The Coipartage rene ne Ploughman’s 

Tal By G. H. pp. 127. Chi- 

h~ The Bible Tpetitave "Cdlnattene Associ- 

ation. Menthly. Per year 

The © wipertage Library. Meet for the Master's 
Us By F yer. 7x5,pp.121. Chicago: 
The Bible guecitate Colportage Association. 
ON eae Ss SS ae 

A Text- og of Physics. By G. A. Wentworth 
and G. . Hill. 74x5, pp. 440. Boston: Ginn 


The 


12% 
From the Land of St. Lawrence 
French and 


Sketches of 
American Life. By Maurice 
hg eh Egan. 66x4%, pp. 161. St. Louts: 
The Mason School Music Course. Book One. By 
Luther Whiting Mason. Fred. H. Butterfiel 
and Osbourne | -peseteenaetaapde 74x5, pp 86. Bos- 
Xe. OY eons fare 
A Souvenir Affectionately Inscribed to Miss Jen- 
nie Smith. By Susan nters. 74x54, 
RR 144. Dayton: United Brethren Publishing 
Oc si satbagcucebnsy speterchecksyupouseay crocess 


0 50 


0 30 





~NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
Six New Books. 


Allen & Greenough’s New Cesar. 


Seven Books. Edited by J. B. GREEN- 
ouGH, Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University, B. L. D’OoGer, Professor 
of Latin and Greek in Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M. 
GRANT DANIELL, recently principal in 
Chauncy-Hall School. Half leather, 
lx.+616 pages. Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic 


By G. A. WENTWORTH, author of 
‘* Wentworth’s Series of Mathematics.”’ 
400 pages. $1.00. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra. 


$1.12. 





408 pages. 
Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book 
of Physics. 
By G. A. WENTWORTH and G. A. HILL. 
440 pages. $1.15. 
Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology. 


A Text-Book for High School, Acade- 
my, and Normal School Classes. By 
ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. Fully il- 
lustrated. 448 pages. $1.10. 


Frink’s New Century Speaker. 


Selected and adapted by Henry A. 
FRINK, late Professor of- Logic. Rhet- 
oric and Public Speaking in Amherst 
College. 346 pages. $1.00. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. 





Chicago. 





J. CHURCH CO, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 





D., APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





MR.PEMBERTON’S NEW ROMANCE 
Kronstadt. 


A Novel. By MAx PEMBERTON. 


trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Pemberton has written a stirring romance of 
love, adventure and political intrigue, and no reader 
who "begins his tale will be content to leave it unfinished. 
The interior of the gloomy fortress of Kronstadt, the 
Baltic, the Finnish islands, and London, furnish’ the 


Illus- 


with the stress of peril. 
ent day, the 
strongly in these pages as oh a medieval tale. 


Arachne. 
An Egyptian Romance. By Dr. GrorcG 
EBERS, author of ‘* Uarda,’’ ‘* Josh- 
ua,”’ ‘* An Egyptian Princess,”’ etc. 


In two volumes. 


pa- 


Uniform edition. 


tomo. Per vol., cloth, 75 cents; 


per, 40cents. 


In * Arachne” Dr, Ebers returns to the Egyptian field 
in which he has gained such wide popularity. The story 
opens in 274 B.c. The opening scenes are laid in a little 
town near the Vile Delta, and later the movement of 
the romance transfers the reader to Alexandria. 


Messrs. D. Applet 


PP 


‘'s of the 





and Company are the 
plete edition of Dr. Ebers’s 


hlich 





works. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they 
will be sent by maul, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COTPIPANY, 
72 FirrH AVENUE, New York. 





EDUCATION, 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Plac 


BOSTON GNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. 5ist year. Both sexes 
A well-endowed Preparatory School of high grade under 
religious control. ow rates. Send for catalogue. 
Rev. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Chestnut meas, Philadelphia, Pa. Eleven miles 
North of the C Hall. Catalogues on application. 
JAMES L ATTERSON, Head-master. 


MRS. MEAD'S SCHOOL. 


Girls and Yo 
Certincate, cael to best A tg 7 elective 
oaree. Superior library, laboratory, delightful home. 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin. » “ Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn, 


Better than Ever. 


Oberlin College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 
Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full information 
from the treasurer, 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 

















Western University of Pennsylvania 


The Oldest, Largest and most thoroughly 
equipped institution of learning in the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the best place 
in which to study Engineering. 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


W.J.HOLLAND,LL.D.,Chancellor,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
64th year begins Sept.14. Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course ; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, out-door sports, 
extensive grounds. Best home influences. 28 miles 
from Boston. 
For circular and views address the President, 
Rev. SAMUEL V.COLE, A.M., Norton, Mass. 


WILLISTON | SEMINARY 

















Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester Mae. 


in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 


Chemistry. 194-Page Catalogue, ee > ~ enen tone Sit 


secured by graduates, mailed free. 31st 
year. J.K. MARSHA eeaer. 


PICTURES, ae ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition ~ 4, the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 each). 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 "Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros.. Westfield. Mass 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris we eaege ae. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITIO 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


























THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 


War Revenue Bill and Money 
Outlook. 


THE passage of the War Revenue Bill 
by Congress directs fresh attention to 
monetary conditions. The Govern- 
ment will doubtless soon be in the mar- 
ket with a large part of the $400,000,- 
ooo bonds authorized bythe bill. A 
splendid test of the national credit will 
be afforded by the offering of the new 
3% bonds. In banking circles little 
doubt of the success of the loan is enter- 
tained. It is most gratifying that the 
country has as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a banker of practical experience, a 
man of sound financial views and an 
official of unimpeached integrity. There 
have been times when the chief finan- 
cial adviser of the President has been a 
man who regarded Wall Street with 
prejudice, and it has been on such oc- 
casions that friction in the conduct of 
the Government’s finances has been 
avoided with difficulty. All business 
interests now feel assured that in the 
arrangements for floating the projected 
loan, Mr. Gage will seek to avert tem- 
porary disturbance of the money mar- 
kets. As the Government will be re- 
quired to pay out for war purposes 
most of the money it now borrows, it 
may easily be planned to keep the funds 
raised by the bond issue out of availa- 
bility in banking circles for only a very 
short period. This may be done 
through the designation of certain large 
National banks as public depositaries, 
to hold the proceeds of the loan sub 
ject to check by the Treasury without a 
large amount of the money ceasing to 
perform its functions in regular mone- 
tary channels. 

The United States has more mobile 
capital to draw upon than it ever 
possessed before. The money in circu- 
lation in the country has increased in 
the last twelve months $180,000,000, 
and within two years the gain has ex- 
ceeded $300,000,000, The individual 
deposits of the savings-banks reach 
nearly $2,000,000,000, and the actual 
cash on hand reported by these institu- 
tions is over $43,000,000. The new 3% 
bonds will be attractive to National 
banks as a basis for bank-note circula- 
tion, as the bonds being purchasable 
at par, it will not be necessary to 
charge off a premium account at the 
end of every year, asort of sinking fund 
process to cover the gradual shrinkage 
of the premium on other Government 
bonds, which, of course, takes place as 
the time of the maturity of the issues 
approaches. Asan investment the new 
3 per cents will be attractive to savings- 
banks, which find extreme difficulty in 
the investment of the deposits which 
come to them now that dividend or in- 
terest-paying securities have attained 
to high prices in the financial market. 

The low rates of interest on money 
now prevailing in New York, the coun- 
try’s financial center, show how ple- 
thoric is the supply of capital seeking 
profitable investment. The confidence 
felt in the integrity of the currency 
since the defeat of the Free Silver party 
in 1896 has brought out of hiding- 
places millions of cash held so as to be 
available for instant use during the 
period of acute distrust covering the 
three preceding years.. It is a most 
significant fact that this confidence has 
been more potent in putting money in 
circulation than were the silver infla- 
tion measures known as the Bland Act 
of 1878 and the Silver Purchase Law of 

1890. The maintenance of this confi- 
dence, too, has been materially helped 
by the fact that the proportion of gold 
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in our circulating medium has been 
gradually growing since 1897. until to- 
day the amount of the precious metal 
in circulation is larger than at any 
previous time in the country’s history. 

The great merchandise balance of 
trade in favor of the United States for 
the last two years (and which is still 
accruing), renders us, in large measure, 
independent of foreign money markets. 
Yet these latter, of late, have been 
working favorably to a flotation of a 
large Federal loan. The Bank of Eng- 
land has, within a month, so increased 
its gold reserves as to be able to reduce 
its minimum rate of discount from 4% 
to 3%. The price of money in London 
has been about cut in two in the last 
few weeks. The rates on the Continent 
have fallen materially, altho not to the 
Same extent. The adjustment of the 
territorial disputes in West Africa be- 
tween Great Britain and France has 
removed a_ political element which 
threatened, a few weeks ago, to disturb 
the money markets of the Old World. 
Japan has begun to draw gold from 
London, using its war indemnity bal- 
ance paid into the Bank of England by 
China; but it is nct pressing any desire 
foranew loan. The recent Russian loan 
has been successfully financed in Ber- 
lin, and the only possible perturbation 
in sight relates to the precarious finan- 
cial position of Spain. The point, 
however, is that the European mone- 
tary situation is less stringent than it 
was a month or so ago, while domestic 
conditions could hardly be of a more 
encouraging character. It is not to 
be. forgotten, either, that the United 
States is now retaining at home all its 
own mineral product, and the return of 
peace would probably lead to a fresh 
activity in the development of the great 
gold-fields of the Klondike, of the pro- 
duction of which we would be sure to 
receive a large proportion. 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the two week 
ending June 11th were: 


165 | Mechanics’ & Trad’s’ 115 
+. 205 North America...... 135 
-- 105 | Park 305 
- 1754 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
























































Banks. Sales Bid. Asked, 
AMETSICR. ....0..ccccccccccccsee 350 350 Ga. 
American Exchange.......... 165 oe 168 
Astor Place.........-seeeeeeee 27246 * ae 
Bowery....... 310 Dhe 310 
Broadway.........----+++ 23136 225 235 
Butchers’ and Drovers’. 94 re 90 
Central 165 165 120 
Chase.. 235 odes ce 
Chatha' 295 290 300 
— 8,900 3,500 4,000 

S uabalbtics 1,100 1,100 ms 
Ct zens’. see = 12TH 120 130 
Columbia... utees ooo §=150 10 
Comm - WB 200 
Continental. . 124 
130 
2,500 
2,500 > 
vase 160 
1 Rees 
395 
“TR “118 
“300 ee 
“390 Sts 
85 ae 
145 bsivie 
14716 ey 
vans 180 
130 eee 
Mannattan...........0..ceeeee 27 “215 230 
231 215 230 
1%5 185 
one 110 
14646 150 
116 Gees 
400 eae 
25 250 ae 
2376 235 240 
120% 116 
pk Soh a gh BS 90 0 ic 
pbeee 135 eee 
1) 170 - 
seseo 200 810 
150 &:: 
170 105 ecco 
a. cone Os Ge. 
eventh............. ‘tae 110 120 
‘ noe and Leather. . 100% 90 100 
ixth 275 ees doce 
100 ove 
10436 ae th “110 
105 debe 102 
200 «20 235 
vt 
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Financial Items. 
...-Persons having investments to 
make, whether in large or in small 
amounts, would do well.to ask Messrs. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, of 29 Nassau 
Street, to send them their classified 
list of investment securities. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


$5,000 Peoria, Ill., Water Co. 6%........... 42 
$4,000 Greenbush, N. Y., Water Co. first 

Bib, Mabe TANis ca ewan eae cay eka Oe riewns 53 
$3,000 idan, Ill. Water, Light and Power 

Co. first 6%.......... Ree Cueee Gietcae 25 
20 shares Title Guar. & Trust Co........ 280 
44 shares Germania Fire Ins. Co......... 230 
$8 shares Bond and Mort. Guar. Co....19034 
25 shares Colonial Trust Co........... 19534 
15 shares American Bank Note Com- 

pany..... Ti Sa .+.+-$44.75 per share 


.... Under the new revenue bill tea 
will be subject toa duty of 10 cents per 
pound. This is the only tariff item in 
the bill. The Japanese Government 
entered a strong protest against the 
duty on tea, based on the ground that 
a uniform duty of to cents a pound on 
all tea, cheap or dear, will have the 
effect of ruining the Japanese tea trade 
with the United States. Japan does 
not object to a duty graded according 
to value. 


.... The Quarterly Report of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
for the quarter ending June 30th, 1898, 

. Shows a 


Surplus April rst, 1898,..... Peete ss oWaN $7,727,372 © 
The net revenues of the quarter ending 

June 30th instant, based upon nearly 

completed returns for April, partial 

returns for May, and estimating the 


business for June, will be about...... 1,750,0co 00 


$9,477,372 97 
From which appropriating for: 
Interest on bonds.....seeeseessceees see 224 450 00 
$9,252,922 07 


Required for a dividend of 14% on cap- 


ital stock issued, about........s0.ee0+ 1,216,980 00 


Reducting which, leaves a surplus, 
after paying dividend, of.... + $8,035,942 07 


A dividend of 1%% on the capital 
stock of the Company was declared 
payable on and after the fifteenth day 
of July next. 


....It is reported that a concession 
has been granted for the construction 
of the ‘‘Gran Canal Mexicano del Sur’”’ 


which is to extend from Tehuantepec, 


through Suchiate to Puerto de Ocos, a 
harbor 36 miles from the city of Guate- 
mala. The length of the canal in 
Mexican territory will be 273 miles. 
The canal will be 6.5 feet deep, 40 feet 
wide on the bottom and 50 feet wide 
on the surface, and as the land is level 
there will be no locks. It will run 
generally parallel with the Pacific 
Coast at a distance of from less than a 
mile to 12 miles therefrom, and from 12 
to 19 miles distant from the coast range 
of the Sierra Madre. It is difficult to 
see for what purpose this canal sh ould 
be built, unless it be to accommodate 
the coasting trade because of the ab- 
sence of harbors and the violence of 
storms. It would connect two rail- 
roads, onein Mexico and one in Guate- 
mala; but there cancertainly be almost 
no freight or passengers tributary to 
it, running as it does through an al- 
most uninhabited country. A railway, 
owing to the level character of the 
country, could be built very cheaply. 


....A report of Charles Denby, Min- 
ister to China, contains important in- 
formation for American merchants and 
manufacturers. He says the foreign 
trade of China for 1896 was the largest 
ever recorded, amounting to $270,633,- 
ooo, The value of opium imported 
in 1897 represented over 27 % of the 
total value of the imports, There 


has been a large increase in receipts of 
American cotton goods, owing to their 
cheapness and low freight. 


While in 





1895 the direct imports from the United 
States exceeded in value the direct ex- 
ports thereto in 1896, the imports in 
1896 amounted to only $9,202,713, 
while the exports were $13,181,563. 
The Minister estimates that large quan- 
tities of American goods fiad their way 
into China via England, Hongkong and 
other places, and that those places 
have credit for them in the customs 
returns. He says: 


‘“‘It may be said in general that the 
prospects for American trade with China 
are bright. Locomotives, machinery and 
mining plants have been largely imported 
during the past year. Manufacturers 
are taking occasion to be represented 
here by competent agents. It is believed 
that railroad supplies can be furnished 
from the United States at lower rates 
than from any other country. The era 
of railroad building has come for China, 
and the market is boundless. Day by 
day new ports are being opened to trade. 
The internal waters of China have been 
opened to steam navigation. A steamer 
has reached Chungking through the 
Yangtze gorges. If the autonomy of 
China is preserved, there will be an im- 
mense development of trade, in which 
the United States will greatly share. 


.... During the past week all business 
conditions were favorable. The little 
war news was encouraging, and at the 


last of the week the Revenue bill was 
passed providing for the expenses of 
the war. A feature of the bill, in view 
ofall things disgraceful, was the sop to 
the silverites providing for the coinage of 
1,500,000 silver dollarsa month. The 
outlook for crops is very good indeed. 
The estimate of the Department of Agri- 
culture is 637,000,000 bushels of wheat; 
but in view of the fact that Govern- 
ment reports heretofore have been be- 
low the mark it is not to-day considered 
extravagant to place the total at 700,- 
000,000 bushels, altho two weeks ago 
that seemed an enormous figure. 
There are estimates now as high as 
775,000,000 bushels. The area planted 
is larger than last year by 7,000,000 
acres, and thecondition of the crop is ex- 
ceptionally good. Number 2 red wheat 
closed on Saturday last at $1.12%. 
Gross railway earnings show consider- 
able gains, and this is noticeable coming 
at a time of year when there is usually 
dulness in transportation. The in- 
crease in earnings is pretty general 
throughout the country. A good indi- 
cation of the tone of business is shown 
in the fact that business failures last 
week numbered 221 as against 256 in 
1897. Sales of wool continue to be 
light, the demand a little while ago to 
fill army orders creating only a tempo- 
rary spurt. Money has been plenty and 
easy. The better class of investment 
bonds have been active, and sold at 
higher prices. It is reported that the 
National City Bank of New York, the 
Central Trust Company and Vermilye & 
Company have informed the Secretary 
of the Treasury that they were prepared 
to subscribe $200,000,000 to the new 
loan or any part that may not be sub- 
scribed for by the public. Silver has 
declined in price from 58% cents, June 
4th, to 57% cents June roth, in conse- 
quence of the lessened Spanish inquiry 
in London. 


..-. The Razlway Gazette reprints from 
a Continental journal the aanual rail- 
road statistics for the world. The to- 
tals and other facts given in the follow- 
ing tables will be found of great interest: 





RAILROADS OF THE WORLD AT THE END OF 





1896. 

Miles per 
‘- . 2c od a 
° $ D tt . 
aes 282 g os 
Sov 93-5 30 aso 
as—g oe 38 8a 
os & ces gm 5 

Country. A Te ene 


All of Germany.......... 
a ey nn ag (inclu- 

osnia, etc.).... 19,997 13-9 7-56 4-42 
—_ britain ‘and Ire- 








land. 









eoeeees 24,012 22.8 1.613 2.24 
pelt... 99599 12-9 8.54 3-04 
2 “5 +2 1 . 
Netherlands (including Pp Stine 

Luxembourg) 1,944 1.6 14.0 3.72 
Switzerland......... 2,214 6.3 13.85 7.26 
SPAIN. or esccecccosece 7,632 12.9 3.7 4-16 
EES 1,465 1.9 4.03 2.85 
Denmark ........... cove 19435 10.5 9.33 6.21 
Norway ..........006- cos 35204 24.1 80 5.65 
SWEGEN....cerrrreceseees 65149 16,8 3.39 12.35 
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Miles per— 
ae soS Ya - 
os, B38 38 Se 
aan “ 3 a 
soo $o « 2 
a5 wo 8 8a 
og" £85 8S $5 

Country. eee e 8 a & 
ee et a 354 §-§ 1.977 3.49 
om ae Te eee 1,789 15-5 2.74 2-93 

tee ereeseeecceceee 592 ° +25 243 
European Seaer Palas 

ria and Ramelia..... 1,510 34.0 ‘1.29 1.55 

Malta, Jersey, Man...... cose 8642 2.11 


Total, Europe..... 159,824 


United States............ 182,746 de 
British North America 


w 
Qo 
~ 
n 

wn 

ho) 

_ 


and Newfoundland.. 16,737. .... 1-45 44-55 
eee ecces 79388 7-3 -97 5.84 
Central America......... ee +32 «1.80 





Total, N. America.207,493 
United States of Colom- 





BERie on coosconveneesne 346 32.6 eee +7 
Cuba..... eterdstcckcvees ee rs 2.42 6.28 
Venezuela....cccssccccees 634 27.5 16 2.73 
San Domingo........... 117 63.4 -48 2.30 
| ree ++ 8.092 13-4 +16 4.72 
AFMENtine’.......cccccoree 8,937. 10.6 -64 19.63 
ee Oe 00 locas +16 3.10 

TOMUEG oscicnesccicness 1,119 5-9 1.61 13.6% 
Ried cnwepds edi owes 2,505 30.0 81 7.83 
POR cecvcccsvsdessedeve See +16 3.42 
BOUVIR. ....00ccccccrccese 62t 8.8 2-55 
Hewador...ecccsccccccces rye a | 
British Guiana.......... Gt... “eanel? Lace 81 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, Trin- 

idad, Martinique and 

Posto Rico.....cces. 522 57-7 

Total, S. America. 25,370 
British India............ 20,173 9-6 81 61 

CHION ..... ceccovececess 297. 56.6 1.13 87 
Asia Minor and Syria... 1,559 57-3 +16 +99 
Russia (Trans-Caspian . 

Di 5-7 +32 «13.42 
Siberia oes tan, Se 
Persia ose ees oe 
Dutch India 21.3 -48 43 
Japan 22.0 1.29 50 
Portuguese India. ...... Ot ina 3-54 87 
Malay States... ........ 161 85.0 48 2.2 

a ye re 269 117.0 
GING ie os civin ccc tn rerisnns' Sp cee 
Cochin China, Pondi- 

cherry, Malacca and 

Tonquin teen eee enens 231 71-5 

Total, Asia........ 29,275 
Egypt bdvcoveceudeaies 1,446 44.3 322 1.49 
Algiers and Tunis....... 2,560 28.9 644 4-29 
Cape Colony........+.+. 2,500 2.5 805 14.23 
WRB cccc ccccnscctaesese 402 2.4t 7.46 
South African Republic 627 222 4-83. 7-39 
Orange Free State...... 621 1I.t 1.13 29.58 
Mauritius, Reunion, Sen- 
egal, Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Kongo........ 1,044 5565 - 
Total, Africa...... 9,200 
pn Peer 33,903 9-6 32 31.62 


RECAPITULATION. 





Be ccncccivevencices PEQUEEG cace | sede. | seed 
North America.. eek v SOE tase owen: daus 
South America.. TS SS ~ Sae S TS Se | 
ASIA. .ccccccocess + 29,275 
Africa... 9,200 ° 
Australia...... coccccccce 13,902 

Total... Crescecce AAR MEG eee 2000  vece 
Per ct. increase over 1895. 2.4 

DIVIDENDS, 


Payment of dividends and interest 
are announced in this paper as follows: 


United Traction and Electric Co. % of 14, 
July 1st. 

American Sugar Refining Co., preferred, 
334% semiannual, July 2d. 

American Sugar Refining Co. preferred, 
14% quarterly, (a 2d. 

g foly at Sugar Refining Co. 
3 


Commercial Cable Co., 14% quarterly, 


common, 


July Ist. 
anhattan Railway Company, 
terly, July rst. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


1% quar- 








_ Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b 
James H. CHApMaAN, 421 Chestnut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application 





Government 4» 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
) FIRST MORTGAGE } nOnDe OF ES- 


TABLISHED STEAM AND STREET RAILWAYS 
APPRAISEMENTS mADe on UOTATIONS FUR- 
NISHED T ASE, » OR EX- 


FOR 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITI IES 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


—— 
NEW Y OSTON 
31 ‘NASSAU STREET, New York. 


CABLE ADDRES8—SABA 


Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 








COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
the State of Washington. Inquiries answered. 2 years’ 
practice in New York State Courts. FRAN H. 

GRAHAM. Lawyer, Tacoma, Wash. 





A YOUNG MAN, seplored > bys a ew York bank, 
would like to ma "Bare position pre- 
ferred. EE. M, Care Tun pt 4 > 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 

a, received and interest allowed on balances 
ect to drafts at sight. 

All scourtt ee Hsted at the New Y. ork, Boston, Philadel- 

phia and Baltimore ew Exchanges bought 
and sold on commiss! 

High- class Municipal and allroad Bonds on hand for 

mediate delivery 


NASSAU « ae PINE STS , N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





1875 BANKING COMPANY — 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets....-.---- --$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and’ 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


SECURITY, | 
CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 
OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Bowes of all sizes and prices. 


Large. light and airy rooms for the use and conven 
fence of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or *rrustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Prea, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Wu. D. SLOANE, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, Gustav _H. ScHWAB, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun Crossy Brown, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8S, SMITH, 

Wu. ROCKEFELLER, 


FRANK LYMAN, 
GrEorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wma. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 








ALEXANDER E. Orr, D. O. MILLS 
WILiaM H. Macy Jr., | Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 
DIVIDENDS. 





THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY, 
Castres Bennet System), 
0. 33 BRoapWay, NEW YORK. 
Dividend No 36. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUAR- 
TERS PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany is hereby declared, payable on the first day of 

uly, 1898, out of net earnings, to all stockholders of 
record on June.20th, 1898. The transfer —— will close 
June 2th, inst., and reopen on July 2d, 1 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Dated June 6th, 1898. E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 





THE AMERICAN SU GAB REFINING. co. 
YorK, June 8th, 

The Board of Directors on the American Sugar "Refin- 
ing Company have this . —_—— the following divi 
dends, payable July 2d, 

On that portion of the. a Stock whieh is en- 
bar =! ad — annual dividends, PER CEN 

portion of the Pre ferre Stock which is en- 
titled 1o to quarterly dividends, 14 PER CENT. 
On the Common Stock a dividend of 3 PER CENT. 

The transfer books will close on —_ 15th. at three 

o’clock P.M., and reopen = aay 5th 
JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


NEw York, June 8th, 1898. 
Dividend Ne. 119. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QU ARTER PERCENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July 
next, to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books willbe closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of July ist next. 

A. R. BREWER, Acting Treasurer. 


UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.. June 9th, 1898. 
A Dividend of THREE-QUARTERS OF ONE PER 
CENT.on the Capital Stock of this Company will be 
paid . — = istered holders on the ist day of July, 
1898. Trans r books will be closed from the 2ist inat. 
to the 2d ao oe 
F. P. OLCOTT, Treasurer. 











MANBATEGN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
1% i OE 
NEw YORK, June 14th, 1898. 
Fifty-Seventh Quarterly Dividend, 
d of one per cent. on the capital 
stock of this “and att has beer declared payable = 
this office on an ey tg ge July ist, i808, T 


be closed on day, June tithe i 


t 
8 o’clock P.M. “and will be onuinn on Saturday, July 
D:. Ww. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


2d, at 10 o’cloc 


24 (800) 
READING NOTICES. 


Tue Forehand Arms Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., are now manufacturing a line of guns and 
pistols which, because of their simplicity, durabil- 
ity, strength and perfection, recommend them to 
every person who contemplates purchasing. In ad- 
dition to the qualities named their prices are exceed- 
ingly reasonable. The mechanism of their hammer- 
less guns is exceedingly simple and of few pieces. 
There are many people contemplating a vacation in 
the woods the present summer, and it would be de- 
sitable for them to write the Forehand Arms Com- 
pany for their illustrated price-list. One of the guns 
or pistols manufactured by the Forehand Arms 
Company would be a very pieasant and useful com- 
panion on a summer jaunt. 








The Lorillard 
Refrigerator 


1168 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Established 1877. 
Saves 40 Per Cent. in Ice. 
The Only Sanitary Refrigerator. 
The New Opal glass-lining has received the approval 


of the leading Sanitary Experts and Architects. 
Catalogues, drawings, etc., free, on application. 








860 Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES 
’ 


FIXTURES & TILES. 
Elegant Stock, Best Fixtures, 


Maker’s Prices. 
HOUSE CLEANER 
and PACKER. 


Honest Workers, Highest References, 
Reduced Rates. 
FRANCIS TURNER, 


419 4th Avenue, Cor. 2th St., New York. 
Drop Postal-card, will call. 








~ HOTPLS, TRAVEL, ETC. 








FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
American and European Plans. 
The most Famous Representative 
American Hotel. 


New as the Newest. 


Always Fresh and Clean. 





The location, on the beautiful Madison 
Square at the intersection of Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, is the most central and 
delightful in the city. 

It is in the very heart of the shopping 
district, and easily accessible to the art gal- 
leries and amusements; and has direct car 
communications with all railways and im” 
portant points. 

It is less than ten minutes by electric car 
from the Twenty-third Street entrance of 
the hotel to the stations of the New York 
Central, Harlem & New Haven Railroads; 
and less than fifteen minutes to the Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth street ferries of 
the Pennsylvania and the Erie Railroad 
systems. 

It affords the most liberal accommoda- 
tions in the city. 

The American Pian will be maintained as 
heretofore, without change, at the highest 
standard of excellence. Terms $5.00 per 
day and upwards, including steam heat or 
open fires. = 

The European Plan will have every possi. 
ble resource and convenience for those who 
prefer that plan. Terms for rooms $2.00 pe™ 
day and upwards, including steam heat or 
open fires. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 
Cable address, “ FirtH.” 











LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Land Ideal for Attractive Homes 
SUITED TO EVERY GRADE OF INCOME. 


Ocean and Sound, Field and Forest, Lakes 
and Bays, Hitls and Vales. 
All are foundin nature’s best form, furnishing perfect 
conditions for every sport and pleasure, rest or recrea- 
tion, good air, water, good roads. Frequent and 
efficient train service bythe | 
LONG ISLAND RAILROAD. 
Cinder Ballast, Hard Coal Engines, Express Trains, 
Pintsch Gas, No Dust, No Smoke, No Lost Time, 


Good Light, 
make a combination unsurpassed. Perfect Cycling over 
idea! roads for tours, jaunts or record-breaking rides. 
For illustrated descriptive books, send in stamps: 6 
cents for ‘“‘Long Island.” 5 cents for “ Unique Lon 
Island,” 4 cents for “‘ Summer Homes on Long Island,” 
2 cents for ** Cyclers’ Paradise.” 


H. M. SMITH, H. B. FULLERTON, 
Traffic Manager. Special Ag’t Pass. Dept 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





, THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. 


THE Department report of the inves- 
tigation of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association has been made public. 
The financial statement is as follows: 
INVESTED AND OTHER ASSETS, 
NOT INCLUDING MORTUARY AND 
DUES RESOURCES. 











Real estate . . 5 cs cecesiiedendec $531,406 55 
Bonds and mortgages......... 1,688,450 00 
Bonds and securities owned... 355,075 09 
Cash in banks and with bond- 
C8 COMOCROND. |. 0005 5055 sews. 1,036,496 34 
Interest accrued.... $16,324 28 
Interest due......... 9,068 36 
—— 25392 64 
Rents due, $4,488 68; accrued, 
Re Re ccne .okenkes arse 7,922 O1 
ee eee eee 960 84 
SMA . os:cv a caoree tT Ueeeee $3,646,303 47 
LIABILITIES. 
Agents’ credit balances........ $5,438 14 
Losses on stipulated premium 
policies, adjusted, not due. 500 00 
Losses on stipulated premium 
policies, not adjusted, $37,- . 
000; resisted, $11,000; total. 48,000 00 
Losses on post-mortem poli- 
cies, due and unpaid, pay- 
ment enjoined by court, 
$5,000; adjusted, not due, 
$a15, 142; total. ...0.65.06055 6 516,142 00 
Losses on post-mortem poli- 
cies, not adjusted, $535,- 
847 61; claims on which 
more or less formal notices 
of death have been re- 
ceived, $463,895 25; resisted, 
$173,g00; Bite ss. 5S esse eve 1,173,242 86 
Bonds due but not presented 
for PRYMCN.«. s6.06005.0000 29,246 35 
Premiums or assessments paid 
Waban’ Whites is. cass e550 175,800 50 
All other liabilities, viz.: Out- 
standing bond obligations. 165,952 28 


$2,114,322 13 


At the end of seventeen years, there 
are in force about 100,000 policies, rep- 
resenting about $300, 000, 000; to protect 
these there is at present a reserve fund 
of about $3,276,878. On about a third 
of the entire membership there is a 
deficiency or difference of $852,876 
between amounts contributed and 
amounts payable to beneficiaries; the 
members affected by this deficiency are 
mostly those who came in from the 
start in 1881 to about July of 1890 and 
are known as the ‘‘15-year class,’’ by 
reason of the form of policy issued to 
them, the latter so-called classes being 
1o-year and 5-year. The older or 15- 
year class were carried, up to assess- 
ment call 43 (in 1889) on the basis orig- 
inally established as those at age of 
entry, but by call 81 (in 1895) this was 
raised to one-half the table rates es- 
tablished as from age at entry to at- 
tained age on all policies issued before 
1890. Notwithstanding such increase, 
it is now found ‘that the accumulated 
deficiency in this class was $852,877 at 
the end of 1897, and in the endeavor to 
make this class self-sustaining the As- 
sociation in 1898 raised their rates to 
the basis of attained age. Some in- 
crease was plainly necessary, but pro- 
tests have been met. An examination 
was made to compare amounts actually 
collected with the tabular mortuary 
cost of the insurance, with the result 
of showing that on 366 test policies in 
the 15-year class there was a little over 
3% per cent. deficiency, while on 175 
policies in the 10-year class the total 
payments were 48 per cent. in excess of 
the tabular mortuary cost of insurance. 
Thus the reserve accumulated and now 
held belongs principally to the 5-year 
and 10-year classes, and consequently 
is not justly available for losses oc- 
curring in the 15-year class. It is plain 
that absurdly inadequate premiums 
were collected from the older members 





during the early years, while those 


taken from the persistent younger 
members were adequate; up to 1889, 
when the first increase of rates was 
made, every death loss depleted the 
funds. ‘‘This is but another instance 
of lack of knowledge of the elementary 
principles of life insurance displayed by 
the earlier management.” 

The report strongly condemns the 
Association’s practice of issuing a show- 
ing, six times a year, in connection 
with the bi-monthly calls, contrasting 
the cost of a two-months’ renewable 
term policy with the level-premium rate 
or a whole-life policy at the correspond- 
ing age and paid for the same term of 
15 years, and then claiming and pro- 
claiming this difference as the amount 
thus ‘‘saved.’’ The report recom- 
mends that this be discontinued, as be- 
ing untrue and unreal. 

The examination finds the Associa- 
tion solvent and that it pays in full 
every proper death claim. ‘‘and that in 
every case of settlement or compromise 
the character of the claim has been 
such as to make it the duty of the man- 
agement to protect the member against 
an unjust demand.” This broadly and 
explicitly relieves the Mutual Reserve 
from the old accusation of ‘‘ shaving ”’ 
claims, 


Notes on Industrial Life In- 
surance. 


IN the Charities Review, the monthly 
organ of the associated charities of this 
city, Vice-President Fiske, of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, writes interestingly of 
Industrial Insurance. He begins by 
remarking that this business, as done 
by corporations, grew out of the Eng- 
lish ‘‘friendly society.’’ Many of these 
issued no policies, using only a card 
bearing the name and having 52 small 
blanks to be crossed for weekly pay- 
ments; the collectors did the managing; 
the meetings were characterized mainly 
by the consumption of beer; collections 
were uncertain, lapses enormous, 
amounts paid small, and the abuses in- 
tolerable. 

Weekly payments, says Mr. Fiske, 
are a necessity; this is matter for re- 
gret, since it is the chief source of high 
expense, but it is inevitable. Monthly 
payments have been repeatedly and en- 
thusiastically tried, but unavailingly; 
weekly premiums are a success, and 
monthly premiums area failure. When 
you call for a monthly premium you 
won’t get it—it is either too large or 
too small. Industrial policy-holders 
will pay weekly but not monthly; those 
more well-to-do will pay quarterly but 
not monthly; the monthly collection 
suits nobody. 

Mortality cost as well as expense cost 
is greater among the classes sought by 
Industrial insurance. Comparing the 
deaths per 1,000 by two mortality tables 
with the actual experience of the Met- 
ropolitan, we have this: 


Age. Farr. Actuaries. Metropolitan. 
er 7-74 7-29 10.52 
OEics . cass 8.46 7.38 11.56 
Reciacae ks 9.24 7.77 14.14 
ere 11.24 9.29 17.15 
45-- + ++14.50 12.21 22.56 
55: Pe eS. | 21.66 35-22 
Te asekesne 41.20 44.08 64.51 
70.++++++++60.80 64.93 90.99 


Thus the net cost of Industrial in- 
surance of adults is from 140 to nearly 
200 per cent. of the Actuaries’ table; 
but as the actual American experience 
is only about 80 per cent. of the ex- 
pected mortality by the Actuaries’ table, 
it follows that the Industrial mortality 
as stated in column 4 is from 170 to 230 
pér cent. of Old Line large insurances, 
the last-named figure being at 35, which 
is generally taken as the average age. 
The reasons are that Industrial work 
has not yet reached the agricultural 
and rural population, and that the ex- 
posure, hard work and confinement, 
surroundings, and ignorance and reck- 
lessness among working classes in the 
cities produce a relatively greater mor- 
tality. 

As for the charge that insurance of 
young children is a traffic in human 
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life, we have repeatedly pointed out 
that all such charges are self-destruc- 
tive, for if they were true the companies 
would be partners in a scheme for their 
own destructian. Mr. Fiske proves, by 
the experience of both his own company 
and the British Prudential, that mor- 
tality among insured children is less 
than among all children in general. 
Moreover, the figures which prove this 
destroy the charge that Industrial in- 
surance works to any considerable ex- 
tent in the slums or among the very 
poor; high infantile mortality always 
distinguishes extreme poverty and slum 
life. Itisa singular fact that insurance 
of infants isa growth, in answer to a 
discovered demand. The British Pru- 
dential, rather early in its career, found 
that one agent was doing much better 
than his fellows; and it naturally sought 
to find the cause, soas to profit thereby 
through alltherest. It was found that 
this man—having been so often met by 
refusal to insure unless the whole fami- 
ly, from the oldest to the youngest, 
could be taken—determined that since 
the company did not insure infants he 
would. So he started on his own ac- 
count, collecting a penny or so weekly 
per head, and paying funeral expenses 
himself when death occurred; this part 
of his work he had not reported, but it 
caused so notable an increase over the 
business done by him for the company 
that attention was drawn to it as just 
stated. Sostrong is the desire to cover 
the whole family that in Canada, where 
families are large and many are too 
poor to pay the usual five cents apiece, 
the Metropolitan has been obliged to 
issue a three-cent policy. 

In Newark, out of a total population 
of 230,000, the two largest Industrial 
companies have 210,000 policies: in 
force. Up to age 6 the benefits are 
small, being for simple burial. the aver- 
age amount paid being $28 up to age Io 
and $31 up to age 13. Every child’s 
policy in the Metropolitan is now an 
endowment, increasing annually after 
age 12; if started at age 2 it matures at 
49; if started later, it matures by grad- 
uated periods up to 68, which is the 
term for age 9. Thereis also a 20-year 
endowment for children aged 2 to 11, 
of $50 for each weekly five cents, with 
liberal benefits in case of prior decease. 
Every age from 2 to 70 is taken. 

Roughly speaking, an agent has in 
charge 500 policies, representing $50 
weekly premium. He gets 15 per cent. 
for collecting, which would be about 
30 per cent. annually on new business 
if there were no lapses; but the high 
lapse rate in the first year pushes this 
up to 80. Acertain number, multiple 
of the weekly premium, is fixed; then 
in order to prevent agents from writing, 
lapsing, and rewriting the same busi- 
ness, the company pays fifteen times 
the zucrease of the total premium in 
force over that in force in the previous 
week. Hence comes the constant ex- 
pression, ‘‘increase,” found in the 
company’s paper and used as a standard 
of comparison. 

The foregoing, by no means covering 
all that is interesting in Mr. Fiske’s ar- 
ticle, will give some notion of the basis 
and sweep of a marvelous insurance 
business.” 





THE Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York, of which 
Edward W. Scott is President, issues a 
variety of policies suitable for every 
condition, and lays stress upon one of 
its most desirable ones, its Combined 
Term and Renewal Option Policy as 
being particularly adapted to the needs 
of business and professional men. 
President Scott’s successful career in 
life insurance before assuming the 
Presidency of the Provident Savings 
has fitted him to infuse great life and 
vigor in the affairs of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society, and 
many desirable results have been 
achieved, among others the large 
amount of new business which it is re- 
ceiving through its especially well-organ- 
ized and efficient agencies. Also in his 
shrewdness in taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the New York 
Life Insurance Company in the erection 
of its magnificent new building tosecure 
a very desirable suite of offices for the 
Society. It is thus enabled to handle 
its large and increasing business to the 
best advantage, having all of the bene- 
fits of a great office building at a mini- 
mum of expense. 
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The Old Problem. 


THE Royal Arcanum shares with the 
rest the inevitable trouble from the 
fact that neither rhetorical names nor 
ignorance nor anything else can prevent 
the operation of the law of mortality 
increasing with age. There seems to 
have been an average increase of nearly 
one-half in the cost to members of the 
Order during the past sixteen years. 
In 1881, with an average line of over 
$87,000,000 in force, the death losses 
were $565,000, necessitating an average 
call of $6.47 per $1,000 for each mem- 
ber. This was notably low, and, of 
course, the members were naturally 
elated, and they congratulated them- 
selves on their good tortune, It did 
fot occur to them that, at $7 per $1,000, 
it would require the contributions of 
144 members annually to meet each 
claim; or, if any of them did notice this 
and if it seemed plain to him that 
all which was needful was to have 
‘‘enough” new members coming in, 
they certainly did not observe that 
every new member entering to pay 
is also another one to sooner or 
later call for. his $1,000 in turn, so that 
(as we might say) each member con- 
sumes 144 Others. Or—whichamounts 
to the same thing—each member must 
live and pay $7 annually for 144 years, 
in order to provide the money. Deficits 
may be dodged, or denied, or smoothed 
over, or shoved forward to the future; 
but no expedient cures them, and they 
are bound to come up, finally, in all 
their uncovered ugliness. 

So—ten years later—while new mem- 
bers had raised the average insurance 
in force to $347,000,000, the death calls 
had risen to $3,166,000, which was a 
disproportionate increase, for the aver- 
age cost per member was $9.13 per 
$1,000. In 1867 there was a further in- 
crease, up to $9.44. Moreover, a com- 
mittee has reported to the Supreme 
Council that the cost of carrying some 
of the old members more than doubled 
in ten years, and after sixteen years it 
tripled, altho they were paying less than 
formerly. The committee estimate that 
among survivors of the first 25,000 
members (entering 1877-’80), the mor- 
tality will reach 33 per 1,000 by Igol, 
53 per 1,000 in 1906, 84 per I,ooo in 
Igri, the actual collections from them 
providing only a fraction of the prob- 
able annual outlay. 

A year ago, the Supreme Council pro- 
nounced the natural premium ‘‘ unfra- 
ternal’’ if carried through the expecta- 
tion of life, and the problem is to devise 
aremedy for old errors and established 
inequities without provcking unman- 
ageable resistance. It is the old and 
oft-repeated experience. Low rates are 
practicable at first, because youth makes 
low mortality cost; but the dream can- 
not last. Nothing but a gradually in- 
creasing altho strictly ‘‘ natural” 
charge, or a sufficient reserve, will 
meet the case. One is intolerable, the 
other destroys the ‘‘ cheapness’’ which 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 O01 
LIABILITIES...............++ 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 

New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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is the sole stock in trade of the assess- 
ment plan. Time will enforce its adjust- 
ments and have its revenges, however, 
and advocates of real life insurance can 
watch with calmness, altho without ex- 
ultation, thestruggles of the assessment 
societies to escape from the dilemma of 
their own making. 








Last Year, 


in 1897, the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ComMPANY, of New York, wrote 
$260,770, 163 of new insurance. The Com- 
pany covers a wide field, transacting both 
an industrial anda regular life insurance 
business. It is a popular company, a 
prompt company, and a progressive com- 


pany. Its rates are low; its provisions 
liberal. It will send its literature to any 
address. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

IE Faris eos ec dxicahunévenneh segenas 5’ __ 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums.................... 3 3, 801, oe 32 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 3ist December, 1897...............+ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

anne sein sdeeg. ossdstvors $1,425,650 20 
Returns of Premi- PAaY 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz: - 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

INE TB 6 6 os dials dckcdinn pesépeccisccoves 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
SID s vOdeesnnn's cr cccudvseccaddacqdss - _ 286,424 11 ll 


AMOUNE. .......ccccccccrcccrectcccccesers . $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
guar AY AMSINCK, JOHN Pp BEWLSTT 
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HENRY E, HAWLEY, 


A, A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
aa under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, -« - = = $1,000,000 
Assets, « = - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4:464,212 
Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 
Ba nope 
OORE, President. 
HENRY LE » Vie zrestdous. 
EDwW Ae? SUNNIN G, Secretary. 


“AR ee obRe Ass’t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chica- 
2: s.. L ttg General Manager. Gro. E 


BROOKLYN reoG ah. MENT, Coatinsntes Building, 
Court and Monta H. DuTCHER, Sec’y. 


AGENTS av ER YWHERE. 





Dollars and Sense. 


WITH reference to few things in this 
good world is there such truth asin the old 
adage that ‘‘ In union there is strength.”’ 
It isa magnificent combination. Where 
the dollars are limited it may be espe- 
cially desirable that there should be a 
good supply of sense. Given the two, 
however, in combination, and one finds 
the rare man. 

To know how to use dollars to advan- 
tage, to save without penuriousness, 
to spend without wasting, is a great ac- 
complishment. The majority of people 
can, in their productive years, save a 
margin on their earnings; what to 
do with this margin is an all-important 
question that less often 
wisely. 

It may be spent in extras and luxuries, 
as one goes along, or it may be invested 
to secure necessities in the coming years, 
either for one’s self or one’s family; 
these are the two paths open. It does 
not seem that a man need spend much 
time in consideration as to which is the 
wiser course. Every dictate of reason 
and common sense would urge him to 
seek a moderate comfort throughout life, 
rather than to choose a feast in youth 
with the prospect of a famine in old age. 

How best, then, to husband the yearly 
savings is only second in importance to 
the question how to obtain such savings. 
Unless the margin is a large one, prudence 
would lift its warning voice against risk- 
ing much in speculation. There are other 
methods of investment which are quite as 
remunerative, and far more safe; and 
foremost among them all stands that won- 
derful system of scientific co-operation so 
often proved the best possible method of 
saving that to repeat it is but to re-utter 
a magnificent truism. 

That every man who can save sufficient 
money should secure such sum of Life 
Insurance as will place himself beyond 
the fear of want in old age, and his fam- 
ily from a similar fear in case of his de- 
cease, has come to have the force of an 
axiom. Only when he has done this may 
he safely dispose of his surplus funds in 
other forms of investment. 

With the dollars to invest, and life in- 
surance selected as the means, there is 
still need to exercise good sense in the 
choice of the company. The long list of 
failures of organizations which offered a 
so-called insurance which really insured 
only disaster and disappointment, should 
warn every sensible man to shun similar 
delusive concerns. He should look for 
some company whose present is able and 
beneficent, the growth of a great past 
and the promise of a greaterfuture. * 

That there are companies as stable and 
safeas any human institutions can be, is 
beyond question, and the leader among 
them all—oldest, best, and most worthy 
of atrust which over fifty long years of 
uprightness have won it—stands The 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. Inspection of its principles, op- 
tions, and the results of investment with 


it, cannot fail toconvince men of sense 
that their dollars are safe when commit- 
ted to its keeping. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January ist, 1898, 


is answered 





Capital Stock, all - LibicmdpyeKeneeh 
ho ieoeranes’ Rese ore bcesuatdatacinn phate RT EE $3 
#3 83 


Unsettled Losses and other claims. 1 Biz 
PG asec disedpiasvnccisacess 

EE I vs eccictcdsowecescckadind “a 433,018 86 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretarv. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 








—- 
Heserve over all Liabiities. 


Total A 1898...... 32,675,520 3 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 


When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend, 
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Forty-Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUALLIFE INSURANCECO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


January {, 1898. 
ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,463,730 12 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in e 

US fatwicnia is bbK asso ceshien dyes innocana 727,159 38 
LOGE Om COMMCOTEL. «<6 2. cescecccescccsces 6,600 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company....... 1,151,828 59 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

and Stocks, Market value................ 2,925,672 16 
ee ee ee ee 157 03 
Cash deposited in Banks.................... 459,526 16 
Interest accrued and due................... 147,181 41 
Net Deferred and outstanding Premiums. 172,818 49 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 


at 4 per cent. interest...... $10,183,846 00 
Claims by death outstanding 

and notified......... ccccsecee 37,774 00 
Special Reserves and other 

EN vice cectsvecacccgne 209,178 00 


$10,430,798 00 


Surplus at 4 per cent....... 8623,875 34 


Policies in force, 28,269. Increase in 1897, 2,288. 
Insurance in force, $46,021,069. 
Increase in 1897, $3,804,228. Premium Income, $1,589,531 
Increase in 1897, $159,303. 
WILLIAM A. MOORE, Ass’t Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, 
GEORGE 8. MILLE 


Medical Director 
Actuary. 


%, Supt. of Agencies 
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THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year fromthe date of issue, the 
liability of the Comerny under this policy 
shall not be disput 

* This policy otaine no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
trevet residence or occu pet tion 
i Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
NT ae aan as satisfactory proofs have 
aa rec 

Active and. “successful Agents, wishing to represen 

= a may communicate with Richard E 
fd Vice-President, at tne Home Office, 261 
‘Grclicds, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE A. By) RFORD 












President. 
ice- President, 
pees 2d Vice-President, 
sssusegioocevel 3d Vice-President. 
ecccceseccoscescovenh Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary, 
nab OS CEOs cc esesteceduqeuseeese Actuary. 
Cashier 


Nat. Bank 

8 SP ree ee eee Builder. 
ERKINS, JR. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
e AMES R. PLUM ather. 


ENDURING ALWAYS 


‘THE * 








The best forms of modern life insurance 
furnished by members to members at cost. 
A mutual organization having 60,000 mem- 


bers; assets over $51,000,000; surplus 
over $3,500,000. Address for publications 
facluding sample policies. We pay postage. 


921-3-5 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 
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Old and Young. 
The Bobolink. 


BY JOEL BENTON, 


Out of the daisies and clover— 
Flooding the meadows of June 
With his jubilant tune— 

In rollicking mood all over 
Shoots, his staves to prolong, 
This marvelous rocket of song! 


Co-catchy, lincoln, lincoln 
Tem-pe-rance, tem-pe-rance 
Bobolincoin, seeble, 
Phew, shew, 
Konkeedle, 
Chicely, cicely— see? 


Is it a fountain, or bird? 
Is it a song that | heard 
Or a cataract pouring— 
. welling, and singing, and soaring 
With every nerve tensioned and stirred? 


With quiver of wing and of feature, 
And thrilled by the tumult of notes, 
Here almost an orchestra floats; 

For, born in one fleet, jocund creature, 
Are chords for a bevy of throats. 


Co-catchy, lincoln, lincoln 
Tem-pe-rance, tem-pe-rance, 
Bobolincoln, seeble, 
Phew, shew, 
Konkeedle, 
Chicely, cicely—see ? 


Under the blue sky’s cover, 
Bird of the meadow, and lover 
Of blossoms and bree: e-swept grasses 
Whose song no fellow surpasses; 
Acrobat, fired with a vision 
Of wonder, and blisses elysian— 
Headlong, tumultuous, free, 
A torrent of minstrelsy. 


Co-catchy, lincoln, lincoln 
Tem-pe-rance, tem-pe-rance 
Bobolincoln, seeble, 
Phew, shew, 
Konkeedle, 
Chicely, cicely—see ? 


PouGHKeEpsig£, N. Y. 





Out of Bondage. 
BY M,. O. WILCOX, 


DURING many weeks I had been able 
to see him there, always in the same 
place and at the same employment. 
The window from which I watched him 
was on a level with the window beside 
which he labored, and the space be- 
tween us was the width of a narrow 
Boston street whose-noises came up in 
an indistinguishable rumble from the 
pavement far below. He was visible to 
me only during the darker half of the 
winter afternoons, in that interval be- 
tween good daylight and 6 P.M. when 
lamps are necessary. All that I ever 
saw even then were the shadowy out- 
lines of a powerfully built man stripped 
to the undershirt and with his neck ex- 
posed. He worked at some kind of a 
machine which made him bend and 
turn continually with an appearance of 
strong and resolute effort, while the 
dinginess of the intervening window- 
panes and the background of darkness 
behind him made his figure seem at 
once gigantic and unreal. Just so sure- 
ly as the lamps were lighted with the 
coming on of dusk I might raise my 
eyes from my own work with the confi- 
dence that I should see him there, from 
which time he was mine to watch and 
wonder about until the distant whistles 
had signaled the end of the working 
day. Shortly after that he would of a 
sudden vanish from my sight, and then, 
for aught that I knew.concerning him 
or his whereabouts, we two might as 
well have been upon different planets. 

The Iroquois Building, for such was 
the high-sounding name of the edifice 
across from ours, was large, tho rick- 
ety, and might almost have been called 
an epitome of this world’s mechanical 
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civilization, There were barber-shops 
and a cheap restaurant on the ground 
floor, and a job printing-office up at the 
extreme top, and in the intervening 
stories a great number of pallid-faced 
people labored with machine-like regu- 
larity at various kinds of drudgery. 
The third floor was occupied by a laun- 
dry, as a twelve-foot sign which hung 
outside proclaimed; and beside a win- 
dow upon this floor toiled in the ob- 
scurity my mysterious man. 

There came a day when the Depart- 
ment of Buildings, after having inspect- 
ed the Iroquois, made official procla- 
mation that this familiar eyesore was a 
death-trap too. Whereupon the own- 
ers, some shadowy beings who did busi- 
ness behind an agent, decided to tear 
it downand build greater. The people 
occupying it had soon stripped bare 
their various apartments, and taken 
away the jumble of signs and shingles 
from the outer walls; and before this 
work had fairly been accomplished, 
gangs of men were dismantling and 
breaking to pieces the building itself as 
ruthlessly as tho it had not stood there 
for half a century, a landmark, how- 
ever unsightly, and fraught with all 
sorts of associations to the many peo- 
ple who passed by it every day, going 
and coming from their work in the 
world. These, when by chance they 
raised their eyes to view the destruc- 
tion, did not appear to regret it, or, in- 
deed, to think much about the matter; 
they were accustomed to letting many 
things perish and change form unno- 
ticed. 

On a raw and dreary day in March, 
while this work of clearing out the Iro- 
quois was going on, I had stopped fora 
little while beside the building to look 


"up at that third story where the laun- 


dry-shop had been. The machinery 
belonging to it, turned siice long ago 
to a rusty brown with use or age, was 
being lowered down with ropesand pul- 
leys from the windows and heaped up 
beside the wall ready to becarted away. 
Two men, with the general appearance 
of laborers, came leisurely along the 
sidewalk and looked with some atten- 
tion at the heap of rusty iron. The 
taller of them said to the other: 
‘‘Wait,’’ and drew him aside out of the 
passing streams of people; and these 
two remained stationary within a few 
feet of. me, like driftwood arrested 
against the bank ofariver. The short- 
er man, a thick-set, stolid person, with 
the look of a Scandinavian, rolled his 
small eyes around and asked, without 
curiosity: 

‘‘Well, then, and what is it, Hen- 
rik ?”’ 

‘*Look you there,’’ answered the 
other; ‘‘do you see that thing ?’’ 

He raised his arm as he spoke and 
pointed to a bulky piece of machinery 
which was at that moment being let 
down from above. It landed in the 
slush close beside us, a ruin valueless 
now except as old iron, and a workman 
casting off the ropes carelessly pushed it 
over with his foot. I could vaguely 
perceive that this was a contrivance 
whereby a piece of linen might be 
bruised, mangled and dismembered— 
one of those inventions which some- 
times make the so-called hand laundry 
a delusion and a snare. Admitting 
this, however, I could see no reason 
why the mere sight of the machine 
should anger the tall man so, 

‘There it is,” said he; ‘‘the very 
one. Ah, how I hate it!” 

And with one hand upon the iron he 
glared down at it with wide-open, icy- 
blue eyes. He was of Scandinavian 
race, like his companion, but there 
seemed nothing stolid about him; in- 
deed, considering his mean attire, his 


appearance was remarkable. He was 
broad as well as tall, a powerfully made 
man, yet with a certain curious meager- 
ness, and his complexion had the un- 
natural white of one who has lived a 
long time in some confined place, shut 
away from the healthful light of the 
sun. This pallor produced an almost 
grotesque effect by contrast with his 
bright eyes, long yellow hair, and a 
certain bold freedom of bearing which 
gave one the impression that here was 
a man built like his Norse ancestors, 
for bold action out-of-doors. It was 
not until he stooped down and began to 
operate the machine, with a movement 
strangely familiar, that I recognized 
him as the person whom I had watched 
so often working inthe dim gaslight. I 
should never have known him, I think, 
meeting him in an ordinary fashion. 

“‘Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘I hate it. I have 
worked at it this way—so—for nine, ten 
years, ever since. I came to this coun- 
try. What, then, has it done for me, 
will you tell me that ?” 

He fiercely eyed his small audience, 
the short man and myself. I had noth- 
ing to say; but the short man, after an 
interval of deep reflection, took the pipe 
out of his mouth, and soothingly re- 
marked: 

‘« Well now, say, Henrik, it’s given 
you and your woman a living, I guess 
maybe; didn’t it, hey ?’’ 

‘«Why yes, that is so,’’ the big man 
answered: ‘‘it has given me a living. 
I have earned my ten dollars on it week 
in and week out all the ten years. That 
is not such bad pay, and I thought it was 
pretty big pay when first I got it. Min- 
nie and me we have lived on it after a 
fashion, and we might have been con- 
tented had only we beenin thecountry. 
But Minnie’s cheeks that used to be so 
red have now grown pale, and the little 
Joseph’s also. They do not get sun- 
shine enough, that is the reason. The 
baby we had is dead, as you well 
know.”’ 

His voice had become low and gentle, 
and he looked at us with a softened ex- 
pression in his eyes, I nodded vague 
sympathy; but the short man merely 
smoked and gazed thoughtfully up into 
the air. A perambulating policeman 
stopped a few feet away and eyed our 
little group with disfavor, as tho he 
would soon order usto move on. Per- 
haps it was a consideration for the size 
and strength of the Norseman which 
induced him to refrain, or perhaps 
something singularly impressive in the 
latter's manner. Nobody else paid any 
attention to him, and he went on speak- 
ing in his deep, bass voice, which had 
a kind of rude, mournful music in it: 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘that work was not 
worth while. It has kept us from go- 
ing out to the West, where we should 
have gone, the big, open West, where 
there is room enough for everybody. 
When first we came across the ocean, 
and even before we came, we used to plan, 
Minnie and me did, how we would go 
there and live. You know well enough 
that isso. But when we reached this 
place and found work to do right 
away, the pay seemed yood; and I said: 
‘I will stay here a little while; no need 
ot being in ahurry yet.’ And you said, 
do you remember that? ‘ You have only 
one hundred dollars now, and that is 
not enough to go West with. Stay here 
and earn some more first.’ Only Min- 
nie, she thought the other way, and 
she said: ‘Go, now.’ But I did not 
go; I stayed here and worked on. Now 
I have, how much do you think? 
Eighty-five dollars, when the rent is 
paid.’’ 

He laughed briefly and bitterly. 

‘*That is why I hate this machine so,’’ 
he continued, kicking the object once 
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more. I have rubbed away ten years of 
my life upon it, and’ have not had the 
open air. See, it is almost worn out, 
and they will break it up soon for old 
iron.” 

‘*But you can get a new machine to 
work with,’’ suggested the short man. 
‘Them people who have hired you will 
have another place soon, I think.” Hav- 
ing contributed this precious advice, he 
looked toward the policemen and 
moved away across the street. 

I went up nearer to the big man. ‘‘And 
will you do that ?”’ I asked him. ‘‘Will 
you go back again to the work you 
hate ?”’ 

He looked at me, and then away 
from me, and he grunted his uncertain- 
ty in a voice which was merely sullen. 
All the fire which had been burning in 
him such a little while before seemed 
to have gone out, and the man was be- 
come an image of Despondency. 

‘‘If I were you, I would go to the 
West,”’ said I, unskilfully intruding my 
advice; but scarce had I spoken when 
the man turned his back upon me and 
walked away with head bowed down. I 
watched him until his great shoulders 
had been swallowed up amid the hurry- 
ing crowds,for I guessed that he was de- 
ciding what the rest of his life should 
be. 

The day after this when I came down 
from my work at about the same hour 
and saw him standing there again in 
the very same place, I went directly 
over to join him. They were carting 
away the heap of worn-out machinery, 
and he was watching the process with 
much interest. He seemed to be in 
better humor too than before, for he 
smiled and nodded recognition to me. 

‘‘A nice day,’’ he observed. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter than it was yesterday, is it not so?’ 

The weather had indeed changed to 
clear and cold, and the slush in the 
streets was treezing with the approach of 
night. So it happened that some of the 
machinery piled up by the sidewalk had 
become frozen tothe ground, and'could 
not readily be stirred. In particular 
that cumbrous piece of iron before 
described refused to move for all that 
the workmen could do, until suddenly 
the giant beside me started forward 
and put his huge hands upon it. He 
bowed himself, and almost with a sin- 
gle movement had wrenched it away 
from the ground and tossed it from 
him, clashing, intothe wagon, ‘‘ I have 
worked on you ten years,’’ I heard him 
mutter to himself; ‘‘ now go!’’ 

«‘ And now, will you work on another 
one just like it for ten years more?’ I 
asked him, as the wagon rattled away. 

This time he was not angry at my 
questioning. He answered me, speak- 
ing slowly, and still looking after the 
wagon with a curious, earnest smile. 

‘‘I talked with Minnie last night, 
just as we used to talk about going to 
the West. Both of us still wished to 
go, both for the sake of ourselves and 
of the little Joseph. We wanted to be 
where we could work out-of-doors in 
theair. Yet, when we counted up our 
money, we had saved only eighty-five 
dollars, after all.” 

He paused, and I had no good argu - 
ments to offer. The man stood there, 
deliberate and grave, like one whose 
resolution has been taken, and the win- 
ter sunshine made the western sky burn 
redly behind him. 

‘‘Only eighty-five dollars,’’ he re- 
peated; ‘‘and we have not got that 
much now. But look you here; we 
have these.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and drew 
out three narrow strips of pasteboard, 
which he unfolded and offered for me to 
see. They were railway tickets, through 
to St. Louis and to some point beyond, 
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He held these three tickets somewhat 
as a gambler might hold his remaining 
cards and, turning, raised up his arm in 
that red glow which made the west 
magnificent. 

‘For Minnie and for me,” he said; 
‘and the half-fare one here is for the 
little Joseph. Minnie has a brother 
out there where we can stop at first, 
and I will find some work to do, I 
think.’’ 

«‘Of course you will,’’ I assented, as 
pleased as himselfalmost. ‘‘ And wher- 
ever you go or whatever you do, I am 
sure you will not be sorry.” This I said 

_ with real confidence, even tho I have 
heard that the modern West is not quite 
Eldorado. 

He melted still further at this, and 
informed me that they were to leave 
Boston early the next evening. I, on 
my part, promised to come and see them 
off, and thereupon we parted on terms 
of good acquaintance, shaking hands 
with such solemn fervor that a newsboy 
in the neighborhood sniffed his worldly 
scorn, 

I went around the next day to see 
them make the start, this Norseman 
and his people. When I reached the 
station the three were already there, 
gathered in a little group close by the 
waiting-room door, and with an air of 
solemn preparation upon them all, as 
befitted that great occasion. Here 
finally I was presented to Minnie, the 
sagacious counselor, a small and pale- 
faced woman rendered very anxious by 
this hazard of new fortunes, yet with 
the grim determination which some 
small women show, never to turn back 
or falter. The little Joseph, with an 
immense comforter around his neck, 
was hard beside her, and he eyed me 
with stolid doubt. These two sat 
amid the boxes and bundles; but my 
friend, the tall Norseman, stood tower- 
ing up above them, as tho on guard, or 
took brief, hurried marches in front of 
them at times. His face wore a calm, 
high smile; but there was an earnest- 
ness in his tread and a gladness in his 
voice, which proclaimed that the man’s 
unconquered heart rejoiced at this 
venture into the unknown. The high- 
roofed spaces overhead were all-in 
Gothic twilight, but out in the open 
sky to the southwestward a golden glow 
still lingered, and he kept his eyes fixed 
upon this. Quite like his dim ances- 
tors, who back in the beginning of his- 
tory had pushed so persistently in that 
same direction, 

But a small man, with a tremendous 
voice, stood in the doorway, making 
proclamation about the through train 
for the West; and his voice sounded as 
loud as the trump of doom. The 
woman caught at her breath, and the 
man set his lips a little tighter, for the 
time of departure was at hand. 

I helped them to get upon the train, 
expressed my best wishes to Minnie, 
and presented the impassive Joseph 
with an orange. After that the man 
and myself stood for a few minutes be- 
side the platform and tried to talk a lit- 
tle. 

‘‘We shall not perhaps see each 


other ever again,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ for 


this country is large, and I do not yet 
know whereabouts! may go init. But 
we will remember each other—is not 
thatso? And whatever happens to me 
out yonder, you can say to yourself 
that I was not afraid.” 

A tremor and a grinding jolt went 
through the train even as he spoke, 
and he held forth his big handto me in 
farewell. He was waving it from the 
plaiform a moment after, as the 
train glided out into the starlight and 
started on its journey to the westward. 

Then I reflected that I did not even 
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know what his proper name was, 
Merely that the other man _ had called 
him Henrik and that he wasto be num- 
bered among the brave. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 





Insubordination in the Thrush 
Family. 
BY ELIZABETH NUNEMACHER, 


EARLY one morning in the middle of 
JuneI was an unwelcome but interested 
witness at the début of a family of young 
wood-thrushes. The nest was located 
in a choice spot—on the horizontal fork 
of an oak limb branching irom the trunk 
some twenty feet from the ground, the 
fork being fully ten feet distant from 
the center of the tree. The nest was 
large and well shaded by oak leaves, 
only two points commanding a clear 
view of it. Two large heads and two 
pairs of yellow-rimmed eyes peered over 
its edge when first noticed. The male 
bird, I think it was, soon came and fed 
the owners of the eyes. He was fol- 
lowed shortly by the female, who, see- 
ing me, thought it prudent to remain, 
and first perched on the edge of the 
nest, then covered her large babies 
completely with her body. Against 
this latter precaution they obviously 
rebelled, and presently two red-brown 
heads struggled up into a squeezed po- 
sition between the rim of the nest and 
the creamy, spotted breast. She was 
clearly thwarting rising ambition; for 
soon she was obliged to rise to her feet 
and stand over the turbulent oppressed 
while the nursery rearranged itself more 


. comfortably, when she settled down to 


stay. 

The male next came and fed the 
youngsters, and as he touched the 
outer threshhold, like an arrow from a 
bow was the female off and away! She, 
of course, thought he would care for 
and keep intact the contents of the 
home; but having ministered to its 
wants, father thrush seemingly had 
business down-town, and he, too, disap- 
peared in an opposite direction. In- 
stantaneously, on his departure, the 
eldest member of the brood arose, 
shook himself, and  unhesitatingly 
plunged a short wavering distance into 
the future, fluttering a couple of feet 
from the nest, where he stood motion- 
less on a small limb, breathing hard 
with excitement, doubtless, and staring 
about with wondering eyes. 

The exit of No. 1 was plainly a relief 
to No. 2, who rose higher in the family 
circle, puffed out his feathers freely, 
stretched with the stiff, weary expres- 
sion of having spent several nights in a 
sleeping-car berth, prodded his bill 
diligently into his feathered flesh and 
made a careful toilet, with the excep- 
tion of hisruddy head. This he did not 
touch, and it continued to bear its 
feathers fiercely erect in ludicrous con- 
trast to the meek expression of his unac- 
customed young eye. This young thrush- 
ling could not get enough stretching, it 
seemed, and his evident comfort 
aroused heartfelt sympathy for what 
must have been his previous cramped 
condition. He had been down-trodden 
by his eldest brother and mother, and 
now, in turn, a third head came to view 
beside his, and the nest, to all appear- 
ances, was as full as ever before. 

Mother thrush was now returning, 
and curious was I to see how she would 
accept the changed state of affairs in the 
nursery. She was one of those fond 
parents who never realize that their 
erstwhile babes are grown up and ready 
to face the weary world, but would keep 
them in a never-ending, dependent 
childhood. As she neared the oak, No. 
1 fluttered a short distance further away 
from the nest, but I lost sight of his in- 
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tentions, for, amazing to relate, No, 2’s 
young idea was ripe for flight; and, 
swifter than thought, he was away, 
unswervingly through the 
upper foliage full thirty yards before 
he settled slowly to the ground! 
Instead of awaiting the scene of ma- 
ternal consternation which sutely en- 
sued, | made the mistake of following 
the astonishing first flight of No. 2, and, 
returning from a fruitless search, found 
the mother had firmly and uncompro- 
misingly sat herself down upon the nest 
and the remaining two urchins, having 
made up her mind that they were not 
to be permitted the chance of following 
the mad example of their bold, bad 
brothers. Interested to see what her 
success would be, and whether they 
were to be starved into submission, 1 
went again, about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, only to find, in accordance 
with my expectations, an empty nest, 
an outgrown cradle. The point of re- 
bellion had come to the whole brood, 
and they were scattered abroad in the 
forest, whose enchantments had long, 
doubtless, wooed their peeping eyes. 
Small blameto the parent bird, how- 
ever, considering the matter from a 
practical standpoint, if she worked hard 
to keep her babies in the nest. With 
the empty mouths gathered within the 
shelter of the oak, her task was simpli- 
fied; but with them dispersed through- 
out the wood she has now not only to 
hunt the dainties which tempt thrush 
appetites, but also to hunt the open 
mouths awaiting nourishment, and the 
latter are not at all certain. of being 
found again on the same twig, when 
untried wings tempt flight. Whether 
it is particularly so with young thrushes 
I do not know, but with most bird ba- 
bies it is long after they first try their 
wings before they feel it incumbent on 
themselves to provide their own food, 
so the joy and pride evinced by the 
thrush mother is that of no sinecure. 
It is only just to add that father thrush, 
with equal serenity, manfully shoulders 


his fair share of the burden. 
New A.sany, Inv. 


Green Peas. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 





‘‘It seems just as if I must have 
some green peas.” Poor Mrs. Garter 
leaned back in her wooden rocking- 
chair and looked out upon the roofs 
and walls and chimneys glaring in the 
heat of an early summer day, ‘‘ Since 
I’ve been feelin’ so beat out my mind 
just keeps a-runnin’ on the old days 
when I was a girl livin’ on a farm up in 
New Hampshire. It was just this time 
the fresh garden stuff begun to come 
in, and no garden in them parts ever 
come up to Father’s. Joe, I wish we'd 
stuck to farmin’ instead of comin’ here 
to hunt a fortune we never found ;’’ 
and a sigh fell from the white lips. 

Poor Joe Carter moved uneasily in 
his chair. ‘‘ Don’t hit a man when he’s 
down, Mary,” he muttered, impatiently. 
‘«T’ve been honest and hard-workin’; 
it ain’t my fault— But there, girl, I 
know you’ve had the hardest share. I 
oughtn’t never to have brought you 
away from the hills to this; but we was 
both young and ambitious, and we 
didn’t know. Some day, p’raps, we'll 
get back again. Hey, Maggie; would 
you like to see the hills and pluck dai- 
sies and buttercups and wade in the 
brook and climb trees as Father used 
to do?” 

Maggie, a grave, unimaginative child 
of some nine years, looked up from the 
story-paper which a young neighbor had 
lent her. 

‘‘Yes, I’d like it, Father,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘it’ud be like going to the 
Park every day, wouldn't it ?”’ 
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“‘IT just guess it would,’’ said the 
father, tilting back in his chair; ‘‘ better 
than fifty parks.”’ 

‘« And can you have green peas there 
all the time ?” questioned Maggie, laying 
aside the story-paper. 

‘«My, yes; such peas as Father used 
to raise!’’ and Mrs. Carter straightened 
up in herchair. ‘‘ Peasin plenty, Mag- 
gie, an’ beans an’ squash an’ fresh young 
beets an’ sweet corn.”’ 

‘*And cucumbers an’ radishes an’ 
greens,’’ added the father; ‘‘ wouldn’t 
you have a feast, Maggie?’ and he 
laughed at the child’s eager eyes. 

‘Well, I was always most partial to 
the green peas,” said Mrs. Carter. ‘‘I’d 
give a night’s sleep for a dish of ’em 
now; and goodness knows I want sleep 
bad enough.” 

When Joe Carter came home the 
next night he carried a large paper bag 
in his hand, and this paper bag he set 
down in his wife’s lap. 

‘« Just a bit of old New Hampshire for 
you, Mary;’’ and he turned away to 
hang up his cap and hide the boyish 
smile that broke about his lips. 

The wife looked up with eager, star- 
tled eyes. ‘‘ Oh, Joe!’’ she exclaimed; 
and then her white fingers untwisted the 
paper and she clasped the bag to her 
with a cry of delight. ‘‘Oh, Joe, how 
could you! weren’t they awful dear?” 

‘‘T don’t care if they was,’’ said the 
beaming husband, drawing his chair up 
to hers; ‘‘I said to myself that you was 
sick an’ tired an’ needed medicine, an’ 
seein’ your mind was so set on green 
peas I calculated they would do you 
more good than dosin’, They’re fresh, 
tender ones, Mary; for I went down to 
the big market and bought ’em of a 
farmer myself; an’ you an’ Maggie can 
hev ’em fer your dinner to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Oh, but you won’t be here then, 
Joe; we'll save ’em till night.” 

‘“No, they won’t be so good then, I 
want you to hev’em at noon, an’ if 
there’s a-plenty you can set bya tuste 
for my supper.” 

‘*Oh, Mother! can I shell ’em an’ 
cook ’em for you?” broke in Maggie, 


who had been standing by, quite 
speechless with amazement, 
‘Yes, child, I guess you can,” said 


Mary Carter, carefully twisting up the 
bag again; ‘‘just set ‘em away where 
it’s cool, Maggie, and put the teapot on 
the table, for Father ’ll soon be washed 
up an’ ready for supper.’’ 





Mrs. Carter was not able to get np 
next morning. She had grown very 
weak and miserable as the warm weath- 
er came, and now many times she was 
unable to creep out to her rocker by 
the kitchen window until the day was 
half spent. 5 

Maggie soberly washed the dishes and 
tidied up the rooms with the old and 
experienced air which so soon settles 
upon the children of the hard-working 
poor. Then she went out for a loaf of 
bread, and as she came back she en- 
countered the girl who had lent her the 
story-paper. 

‘‘Don’t go up yet,’’ urged this friend ; 
‘‘let’s sit on the steps; it’s awful hot 
up-stairs.” 

‘‘No,” said Maggie, gravely. ‘‘ We’re 
goin’ to have peas for dinner, and I 
must go up and ’tend to ’em.”’ 

The other girl opened her eyes wide 
and then turned on her heel and walked 
away. ‘‘The Carters are going to 
have peas for dinner,” she remarked 
a few minutes later to another neigh- 
bor. 

As Maggie opened the door her 
mother called her: 

‘*When you get ready to shell the 
peas just bring ’em here and set near 
so I can see you,” she said. 
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‘‘Yes’m,’’ replied Maggie; and she 
put the bread away and laid another 
stick on the fire. Then she took down 
the best saucepan and a china bowl, and 
at last, with bated breath, she lifted the 
precious paper bag and carried it into 
her mother’s room. 

The invalid turned eagerly on her 
pillow and watched as Maggie spread 
a newspaper over her lap and opened 
the paper bag. 

“‘] believe I could help if you drew 
up nearer,” she said at last; and so 
Maggie moved close to the bed, and to- 
getherthey opened the fresh green pods 
and dropped the tender peas into the 
china bowl. 

‘«They're real good ones,”’ said the 

mother, eagerly, ‘‘ they look as fresh as 
tho they was just picked; but I don’t 
s’pose they'll taste quite as good as 
Father's. He'd bring ’em in just in 
time to get ready for dinner, an’ they 
was so tender it only took fifteen min- 
utes to cook ’em. I guess you'd better 
allow twenty for these, Maggie; maybe 
more. There now, they’re all done; 
you'd better carry them in an’ set ‘em 
on the kitchen table till it’s time to cook 
‘em. My, I wish your father was goin’ 
to eat dinner with us.”’ 
_ Maggie cleared away the pods and 
papers; then she took the bowlful of 
peas from her mother’s hands. The 
kitchen window was open, and the little 
girl set the bowl down upon the sill 
while she turned away to get the sauce- 
pan. 

At that moment the black and white 
cat awoke from a nap and, crawling 
out from under the stove, stretched 
herself and gazed abouther. The bowl 
upon the window-sili caught her eye, 
and with visions of creamy milk puss 
gave a sudden bound and landed upon 
the sill; then she rubbed against the 
bowl preparatory to sticking her nose 
in, and horrified little Maggie reached 
there just in time to catch the dish as it 
was sliding out of the window; but, 
alas! more than half of the peas were 
gone, rolling and tumbling down to the 
flat tin roof below. 

‘«What’s that?” came in a startled 
voice from the other room. 

«Oh, the cat,’’ replied Maggie, with 
quick presence of mind; and Mrs, Car- 
ter could not see the frightened, pitiful 
face that gazed from the half-empty 
bowl to the open window in helpless 
suspense. 

‘‘I was afraid something had hap- 
pened to the peas,’’ murmured the 
mother, with a sigh of relief. ‘You 
ought to put ’em on soon, Maggie. 
My head feels bad, so I'll try to sleepa 
little more; then J’Ilset up.” 

‘««P’raps I’d better close the door so 
you won’t hear me movin’ about,”’ said 
Maggie quickly, and, waiting for no 
answer, she gently shut the door and 
then ran back tothe window and looked 
out. There they lay on the tin roof be- 
low, the peas her mother had so longed 
for, that her father had spent his hard- 
earned money for—her mother’s medi- 
cine; and all because she had carelessly 
left them on the window-sill. To be 
sure the cat had done it, but it was not 
pussy’s fault. 

The hot tears rolled down Maggie’s 
cheeks and tumbled out of the window, 
too; but she brushed them away impa- 
tiently. Something must be done at 
once; there was no time for crying. 
She must get down on the tin roof and 
pick up the peas; there was no question 
about it; -she had no money to buy 
more, even if there was time before 
dinner. 

There were only two windows that 
opened on this roof; they belonged to 
the room just below, and the young 
woman who lived there went out to 
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work every morning and did not return 
till night. Of course she locked her 
door and took the key with her, so 
there was no hope of reaching the roof 
in that way. Only one other course 
lay open to Maggie; she must let her- 
self down in some way from the win- 
dow; and she looked about her for im- 
plements to help in her enterprise. 
The clothes-line hung loose on its pul- 
leys, and the tin water-pipe from the 
upper roof ran down the wall near the 
window. Maggie drew in the clothes- 
line and to one end of it she fastened a 
tin lard pail; this she let down until it 
touched the roof; then she fastened the 
rope firmly to a leg of the table, and 
quickly slipped off her shoes and stock- 
ings. With her little heart thumping 
very hard, she climbed over the win- 
dow-sill and held on until her feet 
touched the top of the window below. 
Then clasping the water-pipe with one 
arm and seizing the rope with the other 
hand, Maggie let herself go and went 
sliding and slipping so fast she had 
hardly time to be frightened before her 
bare feet struck suddenly upon the hot 
tin roof and she tumbled down in a 
little heap, catching for breath, her 
hands smarting arid burning. 

‘«My!I wish I’d worn my shoes,” she 
gasped, lifting one foot at a time from 
the hot roof. Then she took up her 
pail and, laying aside the cover, looked 
about for her peas. They had nearly 
all rolled down into the gutter. It 
made Maggie dizzy to think of going so 
near the edge; but it had to be done, so 
she crawled over on her hands and 
knees and then, lying on her stomach, 
began to gather up the runaway peas. 

It was slow work, and the sun beat 
down upon her pitilessly. She was so 
afraid her mother would wake and call 
for her, and that she would not get back 
in time to have dinner ready at noon. 
She was sure, too, thata great many of 
the peas must have bounced off the 
roof when they fell, she seemed to find 
so few; and yet when she had at length 
made the entire circuit of the gutters 
and gathered up those that lay upon the 
roof, she was glad to find that her pail 
was nearly half full. 

Carefully replacing the cover to make 
sure of no more accidents, Maggie fas- 
tened the pail to the clothes-line again 
and prepared for her ascent, This was 
not such a simple matter, but the little 
girl’s courage was up now that she had 
secured the peas. Her mother often 
remarked that she was a city child, so 
quiet and grave and odd; but Maggie 
certainly had a country inheritance in 
the way of a gift for climbing, and this 
stood her in good steadnow. With the 
aid of the rope and the water-pipe, and 
by clutching at the projections of the 
lower window, she in some manner of 
her own accomplished the feat and at 
length caught hold of the sill of her 
own kitchen window, and clambered 
over it, panting and breathless. 

Good! her mother’s door was still 
closed, and the water was boiling on 
the stove. 

Maggie hastily pulled up the pail 
and, carrying it over to the sink, she 
gave the runaway peas a thorough 
washing; then she put them ina sauce- 
pan and added to them the few fortu- 
nate ones that had not taken that hasty 
journey. 

‘«There’s more than a quarter of ’em 
gone,”’ she said to herself, as she poured 
the boiling water over them and set the 
saucepan on the stove. ‘‘ There’s 
enough for Mother and a dishful for 
Father and a taste for me. I hadn’t 
ought to have any more ’cause I lost 
’em,’’ and a little sob clutched at her 
throat as she sat down on the floor 
and hastily drew on her ‘stockings and 


shoes. Then she smoothed her mussed 
dress and flying hair. and washed the 
smarting, dirty hands, 

‘‘Now I’ll lay the table an’ be all 
ready for Mother,’’ she said aloud, a 
little smile creeping into her face again 
as she bent over the saucepan where the 
peas were dancing gayly about in the 
boiling water. ‘‘I saved you, anyway,”’ 
she said, triumphantly. ‘‘ My, how good 
you smell!’’ 

The table was hardly ready before a 
stirring in the next room told Maggie 
that her mother was awake, and she 
hastened to open the door, 

‘« Are the peas done?” was the eager 
question that greeted her. 

‘Yes, just ready to come off,” an- 
swered Maggie, quite excitedly for her. 
‘«Shall I help you out to the kitchen 
now, Mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Carter sat up and reached for 
her wrapper; her eyes shone, her hands 
trembled. Maggie waited on her with 
her usual gravity, and the poor woman 
was soon in her rocker by the window 
with the table drawn up near her. 

Then Maggie carefully took the 
saucepan from the stove and drained 
off the water. ‘‘ Now, put ’em in the 
covered dish,” directed her mother, 
eagerly,’’ an’ set a good bit of butter 
in the midst of ’em. We might as well 
have ’em right as long as we have ’em 
at all.’’ 

Maggie followed every instruction 
faithfully, and at last set the steaming 
dish upon the table before her mother, 
who moved up to it with a little gasp 
of pleasant excitement. 

‘‘Now draw up, child, and pass your 
plate,’’ she said, with the gracious air 
of a bountiful hostess. 

Maggie took the chair opposite her 
mother. A red spot burned on either 
cheek, and her hand trembled as she 
lifted her plate. 

‘It don’t make so big a mess as I 
supposed,” remarked Mrs, Carter, re- 
moving the cover; ‘‘ but I guess there’s 
a-plenty.’’ She put a generous spoon- 
ful on Maggie’s plate, and the child 
drew it back. 

«Oh, take some more,’’ urged the 
mother, dipping the spoon in again. 

‘«P’raps I mayn’t care for more,’’ 
said Maggie, her eyes on the peas, as 
she prepared to take her first mouthful. 

‘‘Well, I never !’’ exclaimed her 
mother. ‘‘I guess you'll care for more; 
but you can take ’em later;’’ and she 
helped herself and put the cover on the 
dish, lingering a moment in the full joy 
of anticipation before she ventured to 
taste the pleasures of reality. 

A moment or so passed in silence, 
and then Mrs, Carter leaned back in 
her chair with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘There! I ain’t tasted a pea so early 
in the season since I come to the city 
to live. When they get cheap and 
plenty enough for poor folks like us 
they’ re too tough to be worth cooking; 
but these are like what we used to have. 
It makes me feel mean to be havin’ ’em 
when your father ain’t here. 
ready for more now?”’ 

‘‘No’m, I ain’t finished these yet,’’ 
replied Maggie, who had been devour- 
ing the peas one or two ata time tu 
make them last. 

‘« Why, how slow you’re eatin’. Don’t 
you like ’em, child ?’’ 

««Oh, yes, I like ’em,” said Maggie, 
soberly; ‘‘ but I ain’t sure I care for any 
more.’’ 

‘*Well, you’re the greatest!’’ ex- 
claimed her mother; ‘‘ but, there, you 
weren’t brought up in the country an’ 
it ain’t likely your tastes ’ud be like 
mine. If you really don’t want more I 
guess I’ll have another help an’ then we 
can set the rest away for Father’s sup- 
per. They do taste just right to me.’’ 


Are you 


‘your turn now.” 
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The meal was finished with no further 
conversation, Maggie eating bread and 
butter very fast and trying to keep her 
eyes away from the covered dish. 

At last Mrs. Carter laid down her 
spoon and drew back from the table. 

‘«I feel, most as tho we ought to ask 
a blessin’ on that meal,” she said; ‘‘ it’s 
done me‘a deal of good; when I’m weak 
and ailin’ this way I get tocravin’ a 
thing, an it seems just how I must have 
it. Father was awful good to get ’em 
for me. Take care of his dishful, Mag- 
gie. I am sorry you didn’t relish "em 
better; but I guess you liked ’em for a 
change.”’ 

Maggie cleared away the things in 
silence and put aside the dishful of peas 
very hastily lest she should be tempted 
to take another taste. 





When Joe Carter came home that 
night he found his wife looking very 
bright, and Maggie was just setting the 
warmed-over peas upon the table. 

‘‘Aha! were they good?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Did they taste like old 
times, Mary?’’ 

‘Just you try ‘em and see,”’ an- 
swered his wife; and he was soon at the 
table enjoying his first mouthful. 

‘*Ah!” he cried, smacking his lips, 
‘*those go to the right spot, don’t 
they? But you saved too many for me. 
I got ’em fer your medicine, Mary; 
here, you must have a bite now;’’ and” 
after many protests the wife at last 
consented to take just one taste. 

‘‘And how does the little girl like 
‘em?’’ cried Joe. ‘* Come, Maggie, it’s 
But Maggie drew 
back, ‘I don’t care for any,’’ she 
said, and she arose from the table to 
get the water-pitcher. 

‘‘ What, don’t you like ’em?” asked 
the father insurprise. ‘‘ Well, now, I’ll 
have to buy somethin’ else for you 
some day. When we get to the coun- 
try you can take your pick. I tell you, 
the taste of them peas and the sight of 
all that garden stuff in the market yes- 
terday just sets me hankerin’ fer the 
sight of green fields. I’m goin’ to be 
on the lookout for a job away from the 
city, hey, Maggie? Here, Mother, 
have another taste.” 

‘«Maggie’s a city child, born and 
bred,” said the mother, complacently; 
‘it’s no wonder she don’t share our 
tastes,”’ 

And Maggie turned away that they 
might not see the longing, hungry look 
in her eyes. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Pebbles. 


How soon a bride gets over that fawn- 
like tremble !—At¢chison Globe. 





....Mr. Johnsin, does you know whar 
de sailors got dot name ‘tars’ applied 
to dem?” ‘* Sure; in some pitched battle; 
of course, suh.’’—Princeton Tiger. 


...-A Sample of German Wit. (In the 
Prison.) Warden: ‘‘ A reporter wants to 
see you. What shall I say?’’ Convict: 
‘* Tell him I am not at home.’’— Aliegende 
Blatter. 


.... Zeacher: (toclass): ‘‘ Inthis stanza, 
what is meant by the line: ‘ The shades 
of night were falling fast’? Bright 
Scholar; ‘‘ The people were pulling down 
the blinds.” —Exchange. ° 


....Rural Trepidation.—‘‘ Does Aunt 
Rebeccaetake any interest in the war?” 
‘* Yes; she says she hopes the guns won’t 
be near enough to disturb her setting 
hens.’’—Chicago Record, 

. A green little boy in a green little way 
A green little apple devoured one day, 
And the green little grasses now ten- 

derly wave 
O’er the little green apple boy’s green 
little grave.—Cornell Widow. 


..-.Dime Museum Manager: ‘‘So you 
think your baby is a freak. I don’t see 
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anything freakish about him.’’ Happy 
Father: ‘‘ Heavens, man,I dv. That’s 
the only American baby born within the 
last month whose name isn’t ‘ George 
Dewey’ something.—Brooklyn Life. 


....The War Spirit.—The two young 
hunters had killed a rabbit. ‘‘Let’s cut 
him open down the back,’’ said Johnny, 
and each take half.’’ ‘‘My paw says 
this is no time for splitting hares,’’ stern- 
ly answered Tommy, the older of the 
two. ‘‘I’ll take all of him myself.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


....*‘ It’s disheartening,” said the pes- 
simist. ‘‘ What’s the matter ?’’ inquired 
his friend. ‘‘I was thinking that even 
when men may earn glory and sabstan- 
tial reward by risking their lives for their 
country there will be the usual number 
of bathers who will see how far out they 
can swim.”’— Washington Star. 


....She was telling her dearest friend 
all about it. ‘‘I told him positively I 
could not be his wife; but he is the most 
persistent man you ever saw.’’ ‘‘In- 
deed?” ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed. Heactually 
would not take ‘no’ for an answer; but 
I finally got the matter settled.’’ ‘‘ How 
did you do it?” ‘‘I said ‘ yes.’ Will you 
be my maid of honor ?””—Chicago Post. 


....They are telling a good story in 
Massachusetts at the expense of Govern- 
or Wolcott’s youngest boy, who was one 
of a class asked to name the Governor of 
the State. On replying that he did not 
know, he was told by his teacher to ask 
his father that night. He returned next 
morning to report: ‘‘ Well, Papa says he 
is; but he fools so much I don’t know.’’ 
—New York Tribune. 


...-An old lady from Oxford, Mich., 
who with her husband had spent the win- 
ter in this State, was asked by one of her 
neighbors if she had heard an earth- 
quake while in California. ‘‘Yes, I 
heard one,’”’ she answered, ‘‘ and rather 
enjoyed it; for it was the first thing that 
happened since John and I have been 
married that he did not think I was to 
blame tor.’’—Argonaut. 


....Inspiration.—‘‘ Sir!” said the mate, 
touching his hat, ‘‘the bottoms of our 
ships are covered with grass.” ‘‘ Hey?” 
said the Spanish Admiral, rousing him- 
self with an effort. ‘‘ Then we will run 
into the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, and 
feed the mules.” Subsequently he sent 
a dispatch to Madrid to the effect that he 
had succeeded in revictualling the island. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Real Modesty. — Dridéler: ‘‘In my 
opinion a man who writes an illegible 
hand does it because he thinks people are 
willing to puzzle over it. In other words, 
he is a chunk of conceit.’’ Scribdler: 
‘“ Not always. Sometimes a man writes 
illegibly, not because he is conceited, but 
because he is modest.” Dribéler: ‘* Mod- 
est? What about?” Scribdler: ‘‘ About 
his spelling.” — Boston Traveler. 


....A Transcendental Apogee.— 
How eminescent and marine 
Are thy chaotic upland scene, 
Oh, ever sublapsarian moon! 
A thousand caravans of light 
Were not so spherically bright, 
Or ventilated half so soon. 


Methought I stood upon a cone 
Of solid allopathic stone, . 
And gazed athwart the breezy skies; 
When, lo, from yonder planisphere 
A solid atrabilious tear 
Was shed by pantomimic eyes. 


‘** Adieu, Miasthma,”’ cried a voice 
In which Aleppo might rejoice, 
So perifocal were its tones— 
“‘ Adieu, Miasthma! think of me 
Across the aqua-’monia sea 
That covers my pellucid bones.”’ 


Adieu, adieu! my bark is tossed 
Upon the raging holocaust 
Of this acidulated sea, 
While diapasons pouring down 
With lunar caustics join to drown 
My transcendental apogee. 3 
—Princeton Tiger. 


....The World Does Move.—‘ Let me 
see,” said the first man, reflectively; 
‘*you may be better posted on history 
han I am. Was Alexander the Great 
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known as Fighting Aleck?’ ‘‘No.”’ 
‘* And Frederick the Great wasn’t known 
as Fighting Fred, was he?” ‘‘No.” 
‘*And the Romans didn’t call Julius 
Cesar, Fighting Jule, did they?” ‘‘No.”’ 
‘* And George Washington has not come 
down to posterity as Fighting George?” 
**No.” ‘* And nobody ever called Na- 
poleon Fighting Nap?” .‘‘No.” ‘And 
Hannibal was just plain Hannibal with- 
out any frills atall?’ ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘How 
very peculiar!’ murmured the first man. 
—Puck. : 





Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 


‘offered. For the four best puzzles received 





during June 
offered: 

First PrIzE.—‘ Bird-Life,”’ by Frank M. 
Chapman.. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ Insect Life,” by John 
Henry Comstock. 

TurirD PrizeE.—‘‘ Folks from Dixie,’”’ by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

FourrH Prize.—‘‘ The Eugene Field I 
Knew,” by Francis Wilson. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address.all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


the following prizes are 





AN AGED PUZZLE. 


[Fill all the blanks with words ending 
with “‘age.’’] 

One Octoter day when the roads were 
gay with (1) ——,, and the orchard trees laden 
with (2) ——, the wife of a country doctor 
and her two boys started on a (3) —— of 
discovery to New York. The doctor prom- 
ised to’ secure their (4) —— on the Hudson 
River steamer, and to check their (5) —, 
but he could not accompany them. He was 
a busy man and had much (6) ——his time 
and attention, one patient had a fractured 
leg, and needed a tight (7) —— and (8) —— 
treatment. The doctor’s stock of drugs 
was low, and it was necessary for him to go 
out in the woods and gather (9)——; he 
would probably have to (10) —— in his 
neighbor’s fields. 

The boys felt very badly at leaving him 


behind. He tried to (11) —— their grief by 
a gift of money, making them promise to 
send him a telegraphic (12) —— as soon as 


they reached the city. 

On their way to the boat, they passed the 
Methodist (13) —— and saw the dominie on 
the porch, looking very cheerful. He had 
just performed the (14) —— ceremony and 
had received a liberal fee. He needed the 
money; on account of the (15) —— in the 
church collections his salary had not been 
paid; there was a large (16) —— due him, 
and in consequence his wife found it diffi- 
cult to (17) —— the affairs of the home. 
The dominie bade the boys good-by, wished 
them a pleasant trip, and told them to obey 
their mother, as they were under her (18) 
—. They readily promised, and hastened 
gayly to the boat which, to their eyes, was 
a floating palace. 

They were hungry, and began to (19) —— 
in the lunch-basket, as soon as they reached 
their stateroom, but, they could not find 


what they wanted to eat. One said he 
wanted a fried (20) ——, and the other want- 
ed some pickled (21) ——, but had to content 


themselves with ham sandwiches au (22) 

As they felt in a frolicsome mood, they 
got into a (23) —— before going to bed, and 
used such (24) —— that their mother warned 
them not to be guilty of unnecessary and 
ill-chosen (25) —. 

In the morning they were ready for sight- 
seeing. Having arrived in New York, they 
walked up Broadway, purchased a (26) —— 


of candy,a bottle of (27) —— anda dozen 
(28) —— stamps. They stepped intoa drug- 
store and ordered soda-water for a (29) ——. 
The street was blocked; a break in the cable 
had caused a (30) —— of car traffic. One 
man, anxious to reach his place of business, 
wore an anxious (31) ——. After waiting 
for a time, he concluded to hire a (32) —— 
or any (33) —— that would convey him to his 
office; but he looked (34) —— when told that 
the rates were high, took (35) —— at the re- 
mark, and declared it was an (36) ——; that 
the delay would surely (37) —— his busi- 
ness; but tho it put him at a (38) —— he 
would walk the length of Broadway sooner 
than be swindled; he had done it before, 
and he had the (39) —— to do it again. 
“Cabby,” remarked to a bystander that a 
man who talked so foolishly must be in 
his (40)——. 

The boys looked on with great curiosity. 
During the day they went to Central_Park, 
where they admired the fine scenery and 
the gay (41) —— of the birds. They visited 
an art gallery, where they purchased a 
small bronze (42) —— for their father. Ata 
large ‘“‘ department store” they also bought 
for hima fancy necktie, which the clerk as- 
sured them was “all the (43) —.” 

By nightfall they were weary and glad to 
reach again the beautiful steamer. They 
arrived safely at their native (44) —, laden 
with (45) —— and delighted at having had 
so fine a (46) —— to the great city. 

; L. PENNEY. 


CHARADE. 
My frst oft signifies a state 
(That is, when we abbreviate) ; 
My second in my first you'll see 
At any hour after tea. 


To all created beings everywhere, 

Where entail laws no woman’s rights de- 
clare, 

My ¢hird is necessary as the air. 


My famous whole was proud to be 
A favorite of royalty. 
JENNIE B. HARTSWICK. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 


Give the names of the characters from 
whom the following quotations are taken. 
When the eight names are rightly guessed, 
and written one below another, the initial 
letters will spell the name of another 
Shakespearean character. 

1. “‘ War! war! no peace! peace is to me a 
war.” 

2. ‘‘ The glass of fashion and the mould of 

form, 
The observed of all observers.”’ 

3. ‘** Men have died from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love. 

“I do beguile 
The thing I am by seeming other- 
wise.”’ 

5. ‘‘ Pity, you ancient stones, those tender 

babes, 
Whom envy hath immured within 
your walls!”’ 

6. ‘Stand not upon the order of your go- 

ing, 
But go at once.” 

7. “Society is no comfort to one not so- 
ciable.” 

8. ‘‘O, what a world of vile, ill-favored 

faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred 
pounds a year!”’ 
ALIce A. MAcKoon. 


DIAGONAL. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. Whencorrectly guessed 
and placed one below another, the diagonal 
(from the upper, left-hand letter to the 
lower right-hand letter) will spell two com- 
mon words. 

Reading across: 1,A tower for the reception 
of bells; 2, a keeper or superintendent; 3, 
an ancient land;’ 4, gratifications; 5, punish- 
ments; 6, inquiries; 7, susceptible of anger; 
8, a written contract; 9, a speech uttered by 
a person alone. E. N. ANDREWS. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2: 


Cuarapve.—Direct. (Die—wrecked.) 
CHARADE,.—Titus. 
An Anmat Hersarium.—1, Crow-foot; 2, ad- 


der’s-tongue ; 3, cat-tail; 4, skunk-cabpage; 5,,goose- 








Prevent Headache 


and purify the blood, cure Constipation 
and aid digestion, by taking Tarrant's 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, the dest 
and most pleasant remedy. 


2 


Sy’ 





50c. and $1. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
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berry; 6, lark-spur; 7, dragon-head; 8, mouse-ear; 9, 
maiden hair; 16, goat’s-beard; 11, Hercules club; 2, 
lizard’s-tail; 13, worm-wood; 14, fox-glove; 
spider-wort; 16, monk’s-hood; 17, monkey-flower; 
18, pig-weed. 


Swelling of the Neck — 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured It, and It Im- 
proved His General Health. 

‘*My father had a swelling on his neck 
which troubled him for several years. He 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
not only cured the swelling, but improved 
his general health. We regard Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla as the best medicine we ever tried."’ 
—WarDC.YounG, Box 571, Lancaster, N.Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; 6 for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 
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are the best after-dinner 











Hartford Tires 


Cost the dealer a little more 


than many others. That is 
why so many dealers have 
some that are ‘‘justas good.”’ 

Good fabric, good rubber 
and good workmanship are 
expensive. You get such a 
combination in a Hartford, 
and it insures you resiliency 
and durability. 

Every maker of high-grade 
wheels will furnish Hartford 
tires if you request it. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 











GOLF GOODS 


of every 


DESCRIPTION. 









We have Clubs 
to suit you all 


HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
















Single-Shot Guns. 


Made 1n 12 and 16 bore, and war- 
ranted in the use of nitro powder. 
Rebounding lock, half pistol grip. 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 
produced. Beautiful in shape, matchless 
in finish. Workmanship equal 
to our high-grade double guns. 
Retail 5 ig with plain steel 
barrel ; $8.00, with twist barrel. f 
If your dealer can’t supply Wh 4 
you, we'll sell you direct at \ 
these prices ; but ask him \ 
first, it’s handier. ait \ \ 
FOREHAND ARMS = A\ 


COMPANY, F Sp \t\\" 


Worcester, 
Mass. 


MONTAUK 


CAMERAS 


FOR TOURISTS 
SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
CLERGYMEN 





lllustrate Your Own 
Lectures Direct From Life. 


EVERYTHING PHOTCGRAPHIC 
Send for Catalogue. 
G. GENNERT, 21 East 13th Si., New York. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Farm Waste. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


An old farmer on whom I called gave 
me several good points, and with the rest 
he said: ‘‘ Farming can always be carried 
on successfully so long as it is not taxed 
to death. Our fathers of the early part 
of the century worked on an economical 
basis; but they lived, and they lived 
well. They did not have our privileges, 
but the kink was that they knew how to 
take advantage of what privileges they 
did have. Nobody needs more than the 
farmer does to readjust himself to the 
times he lives in. We cannot farmit now 
as they did a hundred years ago and 
live; but we can adjust ourselves to the 
time, and live right well.”’ Then he 
brought his fist down with a whack that 
rattled his silver spoons. 

I said: ‘‘Perhaps you will show me 
your farm, and illustrate what you mean 
by showing me how torun affairs on what 
you calla reasonable modern basis.”’ 

So we took a stroll, and Iam going to 
tell you something about it. In the first 
place, there were no large fields in sight. 
‘* Where is your corn ?”’ I said. 

**f do not raise much,’’ he answered; 
‘*I do not needto. Why should I help pile 
up a lot of food material to be unsalable, 
when it can be raised so much more 
cheaply in the Western States?. The first 
law of economy is that every food prod- 
uct should be produced where it can be 
produced most cheaply; and no one else 
should enter into competition.” 

‘‘But your wheat,’ 1 said; 
about that?” 

‘*T buy it,’ he replied. ‘‘I can buy it 
cheaper than I can raise it, even now 
since the price has gone up. Only over 
there,’”’ he added, ‘‘are two or three 
acres sown for home use. You notice,”’ 
he observed, ‘‘that I growalittle barley, 
and enough oats for my own horses. 
Thet field,’’ pointing in another direc- 
tion, ‘‘is sweet corn for the cannery.” 

‘* Have you gone into beet raising ?’’ I 
asked. 

**Not headlong,’’ he replied, ‘‘ expect- 
ing a fortune. I intend to wait until I see 
what will be done after the Government 
appropriations are used up. Meanwhile 
I have made a smali experiment, that 
wiil not damage, even if it does not pay 
me, for I shall get some personal knowl- 
edge out of it. Let me tell you, sir,’’ he 
added, with a hard slap on his thigh, 
‘it’s haste that makes waste. Our farm- 
ers are too anxious to make a fortune on 
the jump. So they go into buying great 
farms, raising new crops, and then they 
must have big crops or fail.’’ 

‘* But,” I said, ‘‘does it not work in 
the same wayon small farms as on 
large? When a man puts all of his capi- 
tal into one crop it does not take more 
than two or three years to break him.”’ 

‘*That’s it—that’s it,’’ said my farmer 
friend; ‘‘ all the eggs in one basket, you 
see. But suppose he has ten bas- 
kets, and a dozen eggs in each one, and 
an accident knocks over two, he still has 
eight left to sell. I have seen men go 
bankrupt on strawberries, on beans, on 
chickens, on pigs,on horseradish. A 
man may go bankrupt on sweet peas.”’ 

The last advice of my friend was: ‘A 
few acres of land, well tilled, is better 
than a large number of acres badly tilled. 
Every badly tilled acre stands éor su 
much waste energy. We have got to the 
end of big farming. We must learn to 
use what we have to better advantage, 
and adjust ourselves toa more closely 
inhabited country. We have gone ona 
whole half-century beyond the safe line, 
trying to farm it as our fathers did, when 
land was cheap, and labor cheap, and 
every dittle community lived within it- 
self and took care of itself; when barter 
covered exchanges, and very little capi- 
tal was ever needed.” 

Bad marketing is another source of 
waste that the farmers will have to look 
to, if they expect to recover from what 
they call depression. The conditions 
under which the farmer lives makes him 


‘how 
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suspicious of the dealer or speculator, 
and at the same time leaves him doubtful 
of his own ability to judge of the rise 
and fall of prices. A New York firm, 
speaking of this matter, says: ‘‘ The 
farmer never knows how to make the 
best of the market. You can never get a 
hop-raiser to sell upon a rising market. 
Their attempts to beat their customers 
are often pitiable in the lack of good 
common sense that is shown. Every 
autumn and early winter brings them to 
New York to dispose of their crops. 
There is no doubt that they labor under 
peculiar disadvantages, but they also 
have opportunities for rich returns; yet 
generally speaking they are never ready 
totake advantage of those opportunities.”’ 
The firm gives this illustration: ‘‘ One 
year a man of whom we were in the 
habit of buying hops came to us, and 
offered his crop at thirty-five cents. 
We did not want it at that figure, as we 
had already stocked up on imported 
hops at considerably less; but for va- 
rious reasons we offered him _ thirty- 
three. This figure he refused. Some 
time later we learned that he had not dis- 
posed of his crop, and finding that the 
market was bound to rise a few cents, 
with every indication of slumping again 
completely, we wrote him that if he had 
an opportunity to sell anywhere at from 
thirty-five to forty cents he had better do 
it. The price went up to forty-two cents, 
and then suddenly fell below the twen- 
ties. The next year the same farmer 
came to us, and after bargaining fcr his 
present crop, wanted to sell some of the 
previous year’s. It seems that he had got 
our tip, but instead of selling at forty- 
two cents he had held on for forty-five, 
and hadn’t sold at all. He now wanted 
three cents a pound, and it was all he 
could get.”’ 

I give this illustration at length be- 
cause it covers the handling of all sorts 
of crops. Occasionally a young fellow 
learns his lesson in time, and forms the 
habit of selling whatever he has for mar- 
ket as soon as he has been offered a rea- 
sonable price. He may afterward find 
that he could have gained by holding on 
a little longer; but in the long run, year 
by year, the prosperous farmer is exactly 
like the prosperous merchant, not the one 
who holds his butter and his eggs, his 
corn and his potatoes, his apples and his 
wheat, until shrinkage or decay covers 
all possible advantage of delay, while 
waste of time and worry cover more. 
What the farmer wants is executive tact 
in marketing, and that is nothing more 
than educated common sense. By edu- 
cated common sense I mean that good 
sense which has the best crop reports, in 
our agricultural papers and from the 
Government, as the basis of calculation. 
One can afford to lose his crops by delay 
if the price offered does not cover the 
price of production plus four per cent. in- 
terest for the year; but beyond that, 
quick sales are always wisest. It seems 
probable that the agriculturist will learn 
the marketing art as a matter of course, 
from the fact that agricultural products 
now constitute seventy per cent. of all 
American exports. Agriculture has 
worked its way out to command the 
world’s market, far ahead of our manu- 
factures. The result must be to transfer 
what we call business tact to those who 
produce directly from the land. 

The American farmer has never learned 
the value of land, sothat while he pro- 
duces far less to the acre than the Euro- 
pean or the Asiatic, he also allows a 
large part of his property to be unpro- 
ductive altogether. He places no valua- 
tion as yet upon barren hillsides, sandy 
wastes, swamps and roadsides. All of 
these are either capable of being his best 
property, or of great value from a pro- 
ductive point of view. I have no figures 
at had to estimate the entire roadside 
waste in America. In some sections a 
little grass is cut from it, and in a very 
few more the Stock Law is so poorly en- 
forced that the roads are a pasture for 
hogs, sheep and cows. The saving of 
fences by the Stock Law was estimated 
at over $100,000,000 in New York State 
alone; but if the highway is to be given 


over to weeds, or to a clip of grass in 
June, the saving is largely overlaid by a 
subsequent loss. Why can we not turn 
all our roadways into avenues of fruit 
and flowers, besides taking a good cut of 
grass? Emanuel Ratouin describes, in 
La Nature, the great progress made in 


Germany on this line of economy. He 
says: 
“In Wurtemburg, Saxony, Bavaria, 


Hanover, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and in Austria the fruit-trees along the 
roads have brought in important sums to 
the Treasury. In Saxony the fruit-tree 
budget is especially satisfactory; and the 
benefits realized by the State under this 
head have been estimated at nearly $400,000 
for the last fourteen years.” 

In Wurtemburg the planting of forest 
trees by the roadside has been entirely 
given up. Theowner of the neighboring 
land takes charge of the road as an or- 
chard; and the road officials see to their 
protection and care. In Austria, Mora- 
via and Bohemia the road orchards, which 
are very numerous, consist mostly of plum- 
trees. In those fertile plains there are 
orchards of considerable size, including 
the roadside. They are the objects of 
exceptional care; and it is not rare to see 
young trees covered with straw up the 
middle of their trunk. In some places 
along the road acacia-trees alternate with 
cherry and apple. Inthe Tyrol it is not 
unusual to find an orchard of 2,000 and 
3,000 apples and pears. Not only are the 
carriage roads thus utilized, but many of 
the railroad companies have planted the 
edges of their embankments in the same 
manner with fruit-trees. 

I have thus touched on a few of the 
methods of saving and farm economy 
which might be, however, multiplied 
very largely. Wecertainly have passed 
the old style farming, and left it far in 
the rear. The farming of the future will 
attend more to matters that our fathers 
entirely neglected, and in its methods 
will be strictly scientific. 

Cunton, N. Y. 


The Sugar-Beet in Illinois. 


BY DANIEL KILHAM DODGE, PH.D. 


Corn is still king in Illinois, but there 
is a more than fair prospect that his ce- 
real majesty will soon have to share his 
rule with the sugar-beet, which certainly 
has all the sweetness proper to a royal 
consort. To leave the figure and to turn 
to literal statement, the Experiment Sta- 
tion of Illinois has recently issued a bul- 
letin giving the main results of an inves- 
tigation of the subject of sugar-beet rai- 
sing and sugar-making in this State. The 
investigation has beenconducted by Pro- 
fessor Holden, of the University, and 
Cyril G. Hopkins, M.S., of the Experi- 
ment Station. The results so far reached 
are summarized as follows: 

“1, Illinois can produce sugar-beets of 
excellent quality for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 2. This production is not limited to 
particular soils or sections. 3. Illinois pos- 
sesses many advantages for the develop- 
ment of the industry, such as good soil, 
plenty of fuel, lime rock and pure water, 
besides good markets and the best of trans- 
portation. 4. Under present conditions 
beets can be produced at a cost that will in- 
sure comparatively large profits for both 
grower and manufacturer. 5. Accurate 
knowledge of the practical details of the 
work, and co-operation between grower 


and manufacturer, are absolutely essential 
to success.”’ 


These very satisfactory results have 
been reached only after very careful ex- 
periment and observation. The actual 
working of the industry was observed in 
Nebraska, the experience of manufactur- 
ers in other States was obtained, and the 
farmers in different parts of Illinois were 
induced to grow beets from seeds dis- 
tributed by the Station, to supplement 
the experiments made on the University 
farm. The results reached from these 
experiments, representing 314 samples, 
from almost every county of the State, 
are tabulated, giving the town and coun- 
ty of each sample, with the name of the 
grower, the time of planting and harvest- 
ing and of the analysis, the average 
weight of the beets—a very important 
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point—and, finally, the different percent- 
ages of’sugar in beets, in the juice, and 
of the solids in the juice, with the purity 
coefficient. The remarks in the last col- 
umn show the general method of cultiva- 
tion pursued. In other tables are given 
the main results of the experiments con- 
ducted on the farm with regard to the in- 
fluence of time of planting and harvest- 
ing, depth of plowing, and the distance 
between the rows, on the amount and the 
quality of the sugar praduced. 

As the “‘ Bulletin” is intended primarily 
as a book of instruction for Illinois farm- 
ers and investors on the making of beet- 
sugar, it enters into all the possible con- 
ditions of the matter with special refer- 
ence to the conditions inthat State. One 
of the chief conditions is the present 
main industry of the State, corn raising, 
and the essential difference between that 
branch of farming and the growing of 
the sugar-beet. Farmers are earnestly 
warned that the careless and wasteful 
methods so frequently pursued by them 
with fair success in the present industry 
would inevitably lead to ruin in the pro- 
posed new one. Sugar-beet farming is 
essentially intensive farming. It calls 
for expensive machinery, careful and 
uniform culture, the employment of much 
highly skilled labor fora portion of each 
year, and finally the co-operation on the 
manufacturing side of large capital. Ex- 
perience has shown that the average 
cost per acre of sugar-beet raising in this 
country is $32, and that the gross re- 
ceipts vary from about $40 to $50 per 
acre, leavirg a net profit of from about 
$8 to $18. A failure to observe all con- 
ditions of success, however. may readily 
reduce the profits to a minimum. 

Furthermore, the manufacturing of 
sugar from the beet cannot, as with so 
many other industries, begin on a small 
scale and gradually develop into a large 
one. It must always begin on a compar- 
atively large scale, and then, perhaps, 
develop later along more general lines; 
or, to quote from the ‘‘ Bulletin”’: 


“This factory should be built with a view 
to enlargement as the business expands; 
but it must not be built upon the smallest 
possible plan, for then the expense of man- 
agement will surely absorb all profits.”' 


The investment in factory property, 
while it does not directly concern the 
farmer, is a most important feature to 
him, for without the factory the sugar- 
beet is of no value to him. The initial 
cost of a factory is very large, and the 
annual running expenses are correspond- 
ingly large. It is estimated by a leading 
manufacturer of sugar machinery that 
‘*the average cost of a sugar-beet fac- 
tory is $1,000 for each ton of beets which 
such factory will consume in twenty- 
four hours. That is, a factory of 350 
tons would cost $350,000.” It is needless 
to add that one of the main difficulties in 
the way of the introduction of the sugar- 
beet industry into new communities is to 
induce local capital to make this large 
initial investment. It is absolutely nec- 
essary, too, that there should be the 
most cordial relations between the pro- 
ducer and the manufacturer, as other- 
wise success is impossible to either. 

As the ‘‘Bulletin” is easily obtainable by 
those specially interested, and it should 
be carefully borne in mind that the direc- 
tions contained in it are intended for 
Illinois farmers, it is not necessary to 
summarize the results as to cultivation, 
etc. These are in no instance based on 
mere theory, but are invariably derived 
from actual experience. 

The tables showing the growth of the 
sugar-beet industry in different countries 
are of great interest, especially as indi- 
cating ivs possible future in the United 
States. From these it appears that in 
France, where the idea seems to have 
originated, the output of beet-sugar has 
increased from 4,000 tons in 1830, to 750,- 
000 tons in 1896; that in Germany the in- 
crease from 1840 to 1896, has been from 
12,000 to 1,845,000 tons, while in this 
country the increase from 1887 to 1897 
has been from 310 tons to 49,coo. The 
number of factories in operation in 
1895-’96, was 397 in Germany, 356 in 
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France, 273 in Russia, 216 in Austria- 
Hungary, 15 inSpain, and 7 in the United 
States. 

It is of special interest to Illinoisans 
to learn that the annual consumption of 
sugar in that State represents a cost of 
about $12 000,000, all of which is now im- 
ported into the State. To supply this 
home demand alone fifty good factories 
would be required, so that there can be 
no doubt of an adequate demand for the 
home product. 

France and Germany have sought to 
develop their beet-sugar industry by ex- 
port duties. In 1894 France paid out 
$10,000,000 in this direction, Germany 
$5,781,250, Belgium $5,000 ooo, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary $2,000,000. Our Illinois 
farmers ask for no such special favors, 
believing that under present economic 
conditions they will be able to make the 
business pay by their own unaided 
efforts. As the ‘‘ Bulletin’’ wisely states: 

“Experience has shown that to enlist 
public favor in the way of bounty or other 
advantage is not only unnecessary under 
present favorable trade conditions, but that 
it only serves speedily to draw down upon 
the infant industry the public wrath, to in- 
troduce a third party that is disposed to as- 
sume the attitude of a beguiled and dissat- 
isfied patron. The business needs not 
special favor but special care and special 
knowledge, and this care must be observed 
and this knowledge acquired by the owners 
themselve¢s.”’ 

If the methods indicated in this '‘ Bulle- 
tin’’ had been followed by the first cultiva- 
tors of the sugar-beet in Illinois, the un- 
fortunate results of those attempts would 
inall probability have been avoided. 
to be hoped that these experiments will 
result in bringing the Prairie State to 
the forefront among the sugar-producing 
States, and that they will encourage other 
States with similar advantages to follow 
her example. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 


Personals. 





It is said that Mrs. Gladstone had 
cultivated the art of listening to her hus- 
band to a perfection that was remark- 
able. When he spoke her absolute atten- 
tion was always at his command, and a 
close friend said: 

‘“‘I do not believe anybody was ever so 
absorbed as Mrs. Gladstone looked. It 
must have been a decided help to him, how- 
ever, for it secured, at table and elsewhere, 
a general silence when he wished to deliver 
his opinions, without any appearance that 
he was personally demanding it.” 


.. The Vice-President of the Cuban 
Republic, Sefior Domingo Mendez Capo- 
te, is in this city on official business. He 
gives the impression of being a man of 
considerable intelligence and energy, but 
withal a typical Cuban. He has sharp 
blue eyes and dark brown, waving hair. 
Altho this is out of harmony with the 
general Spanish type, it is a fact that 
there are many blonds in Spain. Sefior 
Capote is forty years old, and prior to 
the war was a prominent lawyer of Ha- 
vana and a man of wealth. 


. General Shafter, who is to lead the 
army of invasion in Cuba, is not a gradu- 
ate of West Point. He is a ‘‘ self-made’’ 
soldier, if there can be such a thing, and 
comes from the vast army of farmers’ 
buys who made our soldiers in the Civil 
War what they were. He was twenty- 
five years old in 1861, and entered the 
Seventh Michigan Infantry as first lieu- 
tenant in that year. He served with dis- 
tinction, and was promoted regularly, his 
brevet as colonel having been received 
for gallant and meritorious service in the 
battle of Fair Oaks,Va. General Shafter 
weighs 300 pounds, but this does not pre- 
vent him from being a very active man. 


..In these days when office-seekers 
and spoilsmen are most obstreperous it 
may be of interest to recall a letter which 
Abraham Lincoln wrote to General Grant 
on the nineteenth of January, 1865. Itis 
as follows: 

‘‘Please read and answer this letter as 
tho I were not President, but only a friend. 
My son, now in his twenty-second year, 


It is. 
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having been graduated at Harvard, wishes 
to see something of the war before it ends. 
I do not wish to put him in the ranks, nor 
yet to give him a commission, to which 
those who have already served long are 
better entitled and better qualified to hold. 
Could he, without embarrassment to you or 
detriment to the service, go into your mili- 
tary family with some nominal rank, I and 
not the public furnishing his necessary 
means? If no, say so without the least 
hesitation, because I am as anxious and as 
deeply interested that you shall not be in- 
cumbered as you can be yuurself.”’ 


It would be a good thing if all applicants 
for military commissions and their back- 
ers in every State of the Union could 
read this letter. 


...-Samuel Plimsoll, known through- 
out the world as the ‘‘ Sailors’ Friend,” 
and originator of the famous ‘‘ Plimsoll 
mark,’’ died last week. Mr. Plimsoll de- 
voted the greater part of his life to the 
work of ameliorating the condition of the 
sailors. Through his efforts the amend- 
ments of the shipping laws were passed 
by the British Parliament. The mostim- 
portant of these laws was the one which 
took his name, which showed merchants 
how deeply they could load their ships 
without incurring penalty, by having on 
every ship a load line, below which a 
vessel might not sink. In his early 
youth Mr. Plimsoll was aclerk in a solic- 
itor’s office. Afterward he became mana- 
ger of a brewery, and then he went to 
London and started in business himself. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1868, 
and in 1880 he gave up his seat to Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt. Two years 
ago he came to this country, in the hope 
of creating a more friendly feeling on the 
part of the Americans toward the English, 
and he was convinced that the reason of 
the ill-feeling, which he believed existed 
here, was due chiefly to the history text- 
books used in our schools. 


...Spain’s two Admirals, Cervera and 
Camara, are by far the ablest men in her 
navy. No others can be compared with 
them, and should they fail it is said no 
others can hope to defeat the ‘‘ Yankee 
pigs.’’ Both are now about sixty years 
old. Cervera is an aristocrat, and while 
his naval ability is undoubted he owes 
his promotions more to his family than to 
any great acts of heroism. His father was 


a man of immense wealth, and was one of. 


the greatest wine merchants of Spain. 
His mother was the daughter of a count, 
and he himself was graduated from the 
Naval Academy of San Fernando. His 
fullname is Pascual de Cervera y Torpete 
de Jerez, Marquis de SantaAna. Admiral 
Manuel de la Camara y Livermoore, 
commander of the fleet now at Cadiz, is 
the son of a marine captain and his moth- 
er is an Englishwoman, named Liver- 
moore. Like Cervera he graduated from 
the San Fernando Academy and since 
has served on nearly all the ships in the 
Spanish Navy; but he received his pro- 
motion by merit rather then by favors. 
He is a man of very deep religious 
habits and melancholy disposition, tho in 
service he is high-spirited. He is said to 
be a great biblical student, and on ship- 
board he reads passages from the Scrip- 
tures to his sailors,and when on shore 
he has a habit of visiting cemeteries 
where he remains for hours. Both ad- 
mirals are devout monarchists and both 
are, consequently, in great favor with the 
present dynasty. 


..Lieut. Richmond P. Hobson,whose 
gallant exploit in sinking the ‘‘ Merri- 
mac’’ at the entrance to Santiago Har- 
bor electrified the world, is only twenty- 
seven years old. He first attracted 
attention by a paper he published in the 
Proceedings of the United States Naval 
Institute on ‘‘ The Situation and Outlook 
in Europe,” which was discussed all the 
world over. After his graduation at the 
head of his class in the Naval Academy, 
where he was practically ostracized fora 
year by the students for reporting a 
breach of discipline by one of them, he 
took a special course abroad, studying 
in France for two years and receiving his 
diploma with distinction. Since his re- 
turn to the United States he has worked 


in the Navy Yardsat Brooklyn and New- 
port News and on the battle-ship ‘‘ New 
York.’’ Inall capacities he has proved 
himself of the most value as a man of 
suggestion. Lieutenant Hobson is of 
tall, athletic build, but not notable fer 
any traits of character or peculiarities of 
manner previous to this wonderful ex- 
ploit. He comes from well-known South- 
ern families on both sides. This is the 
tribute that Commodore Schley pays to 
his valor: 


“History does not record an act of finer 
heroism. I watched the ‘ Merrimac ’ as she 
made her way to the entrance of the harbor, 
and my heart sank as I saw the perfect hell 
of fire that feli upon those devoted men. I 
did not think it possible one of them could 
have gonethrough italive. They went into 
the jaws of death. It was Balaklava 
over again, without the means of defense 
which the Light Brigade had. Hobson led 
a forlorn hope without the power to cut his 
way out. But fortune once more favored 
the brave, and I hope he will have the rec- 
ognition and promotion he deserves. His 


name will live as long as the heroes of the 


C 


world are remembered.”’ 





The 
Golden Rule 


of the cycle world 
is, “Build such a 
bicycle for others 
as you would have 
them build for 
you.” 


Sterling 
Bicycles 


“Built Like a Watch” 
are built on the Golden Rule plan 
—they’re just as good as can be 
made, for you as well as for our- 
selves. 
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Sterling pete rices for ’98: Road Models, 
$60 an 5. Racers, $85. Chainless, 
$125. Tandems, $12 25, 

Catalogue mailed free. 
High-grade wheels within everybody’s reach. 


STERLINC CYCLE WORKS, 


274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Candy connoisseurs hold up 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 
as the highest standard of candy excellence. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful, Made instantly with, boiling water. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 

1310 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, 
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Map of 
Chicago. 


cially prepared map giving a 
bis ’s-eye view of the great Union 
Elevated Loop and the Elevated 
Railway systems of Chicago, with 
many of the connecting surface 
street car lines, location of boule- 
vards, many of the parks, and a 
realistic idea of the down town dis- 
trict. This map is printed in four 
colors, on heavy, linen bound paper 
and mounted with stick and roller 
for hanging. Sent on receipt of 
ten cents in postage or coin, by 
applying to 





A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0 





Stop that Cough 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists, 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
»_ S BALSAM. 4 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or atthat rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Ciudding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers. sent, 
post-paid, tor 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
Tur INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
aot find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street, 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31-Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Compan pany, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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The Government Tests show Royal 
superior to all others. 
Leavening gas, no yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN 
WAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 


Wilson College 
FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific. Music and Art 
Thoroughly first-class in every respect. Expense very 
moderate. Send for Catalogue to 
REV.S.A.MARTIN, D.D., President, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


SUMMER HATS. 


NEW STYLES. 
LOWEST PRICES 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER. 


E. Willard Jones, 


49 Nassau Street, New York. 


GARPBTS | 5 2m 
CLEANED | rie ri00e, 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 
419 to 423 E. 48th St., & 1558 B’way, N.Y. 
Telephone 132 38th St. COE & BRANDT, Props. 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND- GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 








For 97 Years 


Bent & Co:’s 


HAND-MADE 
Water - | 
| Crackers pz gees ory ccmnas | 


more, no less. 
have been unequalled for excellence 

| and their superior keeping quali- | 
ties. 


_ Sold by First-Class Grocers. 


| Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Recep- | 
| tions, Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

| NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass, | 


FREE ! Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 


Book Sent Free on Request. 



































Beautifying |. 


Effect upon the Skin 
On account of its 


MEDICINAL } 
PROPERTIES. [ 


SAMPLE CAKE mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 2c. 
FULL-SIZED CAKE l15c. 


ADDRESS DEPT. G. 
5 
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REMINGTON BICYCLES 


are spinning ’round 
the country through. 
AND WHY NOT? 
For the new REM- 
INGTON SPECIAL 
CHAIN reduces fric- 
tion 25 per cent. and 


cannot stretch. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


ILION, N. Y. 








AGENCIES: 
313 Broadway, 
300 W. soth St., }New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
162 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 








ESTERBROOK’ 


26, J0HN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE 








LARKIN SOAPS: 


AND PREMIUMS.—THE LARKIN IDEA 
fully explained in beautiful free book- 
et. Free Sample Soap if mention 
this publication. 

THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





TEA SET FREE, 
Toilet Set, Watch, 
Lamp, Clock and many 


other HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


with $5.00, $7.00 and $10.00 orders of 
our Celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pew- 
ders, Spices and Extracts. Great induce- 
ments. Something entirely new. Teas, 
20 cents and upwards. Coffees, 10 cents 
and upwards. SPECIAL TERMS TO 
AGENTS to get up clubs. Full particulars 
Free. 8s. L. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St.,N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 


A POLICY yx 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 








form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
he family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
*e hour of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death 
aims promptly, and loans money to its policy-hold- 
rs. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and 
ash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
alf the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
The Washington’s Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


ASSETS. .. 2. ..20000000c0c0e screens $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES..........-..+++++ 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 


by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 

















346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, - - = _ 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CasuH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 











J. Tl. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F.B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








TRAVEL. 
’ T will doubt- 
less be about as 
safe at the sea- 


Where People 
are Going .. .. tarcront: 
this Summer, £pesisn"crais: 


ers will not mo- 
lest the ‘‘ ocean greyhounds” to any great 
extent, nor waste much powder shelling 
summer resorts. The dons wiil have other 
business. 
Still, itis already quite evident that neither 
the transatlantic trip nor the seashore are 
oing to be entirely popular. Those who 
eel they must go somewhere (as who does 
not) are turning their eyes in other direc- 
tions. Where more gratefully than toward 
the breezy mountain areas of our great 
Northwest? Take Banff for instance. We 
are getting so manv more inquiries than 
ever before that we believe this delightful 
resortis going to be ‘‘just the fashion.” 
At Banff is located our own magnificent 
hotel, the famous medicinal hot springs, 
the ‘‘lakes in the clouds.’’ There one 
enjoys a'l sports with rod and gun, boat- 
ing, driving, wheeling, the health-giving 
mountain air, and an inspiring scenic pano- 
rama. Wecan’t recount here a hundredth 
part of its attractions, but we’ve prepared 
a pamphiet with half-tone views and a 
topographical map showing all the moun- 
tains, glaciers, streams, lakes and pleasure 
resorts in the v'cinity. A postal-card wil 
bring it, and we willalsosend another pam- 
phiet showing how the Canadian Paci fic 
Routecan take-you around the world; or we 
will send you a pamphlet about our China 
and Japan route, or one about our route to 
Alaska. 


E. V. SKINNER, G.E.A., 353 Broadway, N. Y. 
D. McNI-OLL, P.T.Ii1., Montreal, Que. 
C. E. E. USSHER, G.P.A., Montreal, Que. 
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Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ Sent 
FREE oN APPLICATION. 
New Yorts CONDENSED MILK Co.ny. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





{ AND ON 
SUMMER | LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
$4.00 to $10.00 week. 
HOMES enedioad in  acaahet 


book. 
Sent for 5c. postage. 


Address A. W. ECCLE- 
STONE, S.P.A., CV R.R 
853 Broadway N Y 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 


IN | 
VERMONT 





re 

Book, ‘‘ SUMMER HOMES,” of 160 pages. It gives list 
of Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with their loca- 
tion, rates, attractions, etc. 

IN NEW YORE : 1138. 165, 171, 871. 944, 1,823 Broadway, 
287 4th Av., 3 Park Place, Journal Recreation Bureau, 
737 6th Av., 251 Columbus Av.. 153 E, 125th St., 273 W. 
125th St., Ticket Offices, Franklin and W. 42d St. Fer- 


es. 
IN BROOKLYN: 4Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway. 801 Manhattan Av., Eagle Office. 
Passenger rates now only 2 cents per mile. 
J.C ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver Street, New York. 





~ WHERE 


© SHALL WE SPEND 
THE 


SUMMER? 


THE ERIE answers this important question 
in its handsomely illustrated publications just 
issued. 

RURAL SUMMER HOMES, 


Descriptive of the beautiful regions traversed by 
its lines and branches in Sullivan, Orange and 
Rockland Counties. New York ; Wayne and Pike 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and Passaic and Bergen 
Counties, New Jersey. Containing a complete 
directory of hotels and boarding houses, as well 
as information regarding distances, rates of fare, 
and train service. Can be obtained from any 
ERIE ticket agent, or by sending six cents in 
stamps to General Passenger Agent. 


FISHING on the PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


containing valuable articles on the fresh-water 
game fish, and methods of catching them, and a 
complete directory of the streams, lakes and 
ponds on the ERIE where the best fishing may 
be found ; also, distances, rates of fare, cost of 
boats and guides, kinds of fish and records of best 
— Can be obtained from ERIE ticket agents 
or from 


D. I. ROBERTS, Gen’! Passenger Agent, N. Y. 








____ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 








Sn ee en eee eT 


3 
gs ST. DENIS, 


Brogdway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, .- 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


é 








